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OWlI's Domestic News Bureau: 





An Account and Appraisal 


BY CEDRIC LARSON 


Few war-time agencies underwent as much criticism from all 
sides as the News Bureau, Domestic Operations Branch, of the 
Office of War Information. Mr. Larson, co-author of Words 
That Won the War, looks dispassionately at the bureau and its 
critics. He is now at work on a book-length history of the OWI. 





WaT THE END OF THREE HECTIC, 
weary years, Elmer Davis, war-time 
head of the Office of War Information, 
somewhat gloomily observed as he dis- 
banded his establishment that the direc- 
tor of a future OWI, besides being an 
intimate of the President, “should pos- 
sess the varied abilities of a lobbyist, a 
traffice policeman, and the impresario 
of an opera company.”? 


Certain it is that few war-time estab- 
lishments underwent as much pummel- 
ing and castigation from all sides as the 
Office of War Information. And per- 
haps no bureau or section of OWI was 
cudgelled and belabored with such zeal 
as the News Bureau of the Domestic 
Branch. 

Now that more than three years 
have elapsed since the end of OWI, 
and tempers have abated and cooled, it 
is of more than passing interest to re- 
count dispassionately the work of the 


The writer wishes to thank Elmer Davis for 
valued assistance and suggestions during the 
course of this research. 


1 Elmer Davis, Report to the President (MS). 


3 


News Bureau, with its attendant trials, 
tribulations, sins of omission and com- 
mission. 

Our story begins with the 13th day 
of June 1942, when the late President 
Roosevelt, listening to the many im- 
portunities of the fourth estate and 
representatives of other media of mass 
communication, issued his now-famous 
Executive Order 9182, “consolidating 
certain war information functions into 
an Office of War Information.” 

The OWI was established, in the 
words of the Executive Order, “in rec- 
ognition of the right of the American 
people and of all other peoples oppos- 
ing the Axis aggressors to be truth- 
fully informed about the common war 
effort.” ? 

Three of the main duties of the di- 
rector of OWI were to be as follows, 
with special reference to the press: 

Formulate and carry out, through the 
use of press,, radio, motion picture, and 
other facilities, information programs 


2 Federal Register, Vol. VII, No. 117, June 16, 
1942, pp. 4468-9. EO 9182. 
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designed to facilitate the development 
of an informed and intelligent under- 
standing, at home and abroad, of the 
status and progress of the war effort 
and of the war policies, activities, and 
aims of the Government. 

Coordinate the war informational ac- 
tivities of all Federal departments and 
agencies for the purpose of assuring an 
accurate and consistent flow of war in- 
formation to the public and the world 
at large. 

Obtain, study, and analyze informa- 
tion concerning the war effort and ad- 
vise the agencies concerned with the 
dissemination of such information as to 
the most appropriate and_ effective 
means of keeping the public adequately 
and accurately informed.® 
The above activities were to be “con- 

sistent with the war information poli- 
cies of the President and with the for- 
eign policy of the United States.” 

Within this frame of reference the 
director of OWI was authorized “to is- 
sue such directives concerning war in- 
formation as he may deem necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this Order, and such directives shall 
be binding upon the several Federal 
departments and agencies.”* 

In order to implement this broad 
delegation of power, he was further au- 
thorized to “establish by regulation the 
types and classes of informational pro- 
grams and releases which shall require 
clearance and approval by the office 
prior to dissemination.” He was besides 
empowered to “require the curtailment 
or elimination of any Federal informa- 
tion service, program, or release which 
he deems to be wasteful or not directly 
related to the prosecution of the war 
effort.” 

Section 7 of the order directed all 
departments and agencies to “make 
available to the Director, upon his re- 
quest, such information and data as 
may be necessary to the performance 
of his functions and duties.” The direc- 
tor presumably was to act as judge in 
what constituted “necessity” in specific 
instances. 


3 Ibid., VII, 117, EO 9182, sec. 4a, -b, -c. 
* Ibid., VII, 117, EO 9182, sec. 5. 


Elmer Davis did not have the task of 
building his organization fresh from 
the ground up. He inherited a diversi- 
fied aggregation of predecessor organi- 
zations, about which it is necessary to 
know something in order to appreciate 
the milieu in which the News Bureau 
functioned. 


Under the terms of E.O. 9182, the 
Davis organization took over the re- 
maining components of four precur- 
sors, which were fused into an uncer- 
tain amalgam. 


The first of these was the Office of 
Facts and Figures (OFF) of which 
Archibald MacLeish served as director. 
OFF had been set up by executive or- 
der in October 1941, and in June 1942 
had a personnel of about 400, who 
worked variously under assistant direc- 
tors in Bureaus of Intelligence, Liaison, 
Operations, and Production. The pur- 
pose of OFF, it might be mentioned, 
was “to formulate programs designed 
to facilitate a widespread and accurate 
understanding of the defense program.” 
Its authority was purely advisory over 
government information. 


The second of these was the Division 
of Information in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management (OEM), set up at 
the time of President Roosevelt’s letter 
to Wayne Coy in February 1941. Its 
object was to serve war agencies in the 
same manner as the information serv- 
ices of old-line federal establishments. 
Robert Horton, later director of infor- 
mation of OPA, directed the division. 


@ THE OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT RE- 
ports (OGR) was the oldest of the 
the President. It consisted of a Division 
of Press Intelligence (a clipping and di- 
gesting service for federal officials and 
members of Congress); the U. S. In- 
formation Service (set up in 1934 to 
act as a central clearing house for pub- 
lic inquiries on matters pertaining to 
government); a Division of Field Oper- 
ations, with representatives in all the 
states charged with fostering coopera- 
tion among federal offices in the field 
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and acting as a connecting link between 
state and federal officials; and finally an 
Administrative Division. OGR Director 
Lowell Mellett (who served without 
pay since he was one of the President’s 
administrative assistants) had been fur- 
ther designated Coordinator of Gov- 
ernment Films by Presidential letter in 
December 1941 and was put in charge 
of the OWI’s Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, Domestic Operations Branch. 

The fourth agency absorbed was the 
Foreign Information Service (FIS) of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation (OCI), later renamed the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services (OSS). COI 
was set up by executive order in July 
1941—almost a year before OWI— 
and the rivalry between the Davis and 
Donovan organizations was keen and 
lasting. The FIS under Deputy Coordi- 
nator Robert E. Sherwood was regard- 
ed as the psychological warfare arm of 
the Donovan agency, and became the 
nucleus of the OWI Overseas Branch. 
Its range of activity was considerable, 
in fact, world-wide, and it was spend- 
ing money at the time at the rate of 
about 20 million a year for propaganda 
and unspecified “cloak and dagger” 
purposes. FIS work was centered pretty 
much in New York, and by and large 
its personnel did not take kindly to 
E.O. 9182 which severed their connec- 
tion with OCI and placed them under 
OWI. They became, as it were, the red- 
headed stepchild of the new Davis or- 
ganization. 

Executive Order 9182 established 
within the Office of War Information a 
“Committee on War Information Pol- 
icy,” whose purpose it was to “formu- 
late basic policies and plans of war 
information.” The membership of this 
committee was comprised by the direc- 
tor of OWI, representatives of State, 
War, Navy, the joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, CIAA, BEW, Censorship and 
WPB. It was an amplified version of a 
similar committee of the former OFF. 

There was also set up a War Infor- 


mation Board in OWI, consisting of 
the director, associate director, assistant 
director for policy, and the directors 
(each) of the Overseas and Domestic 
Branches. It is interesting to note their 
backgrounds, as it was their responsi- 
bility collectively to comprise a sort of 
“chief of staff” group for OWI and to 
set all matters of high propaganda 
policy. 

Mr. Davis, the director, gained wide 
fame as news analyst for CBS from 
1939 to 1942, prior to which time he 
had spent 15 years in free lance writ- 
ing. Milton Eisenhower, associate di- 
rector, had served for 16 years in the 
Department of Agriculture and prior to 
coming to OWI had served as director 
of the War Relocation Authority 
(WRA). 

Gardner Cowles Jr., domestic direc- 
tor, had been associated with his 
brother in publishing and radio enter- 
prises in the Midwest, one of his best 
known properties being the magazine 
Look. Robert E. Sherwood, the over- 
seas director, was well known as an 
eminent playwright and author. 

Finally, Archibald MacLeish, the as- 
sistant director for policy (he later re- 
signed from OWI), previous to his 
appointment as director of OFF, was a 
contributing editor of Fortune for al- 
most a decade, and had been awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry in 1932. 
In 1939 he had been named librarian 
of Congress and served in the OWI 
without compensation. 

The appointment of Elmer Davis as 
director of War Information began 
auspiciously, being popular in all quar- 
ters, and was hailed with hosannas and 
God-bless-you’s in the press generally. 

Typical of the attitude of the press 
toward him is an excerpt from The 
Talk of the Town section of the New 
Yorker for March 14, 1942, penned by 
E. B. White. Incidentally, it is the first 
published association of the name of 
Mr. Davis with his future position: 


Of the twelve steps we would like to 
see taken in this war without further de- 
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lay, the first is the unification of the 
information bureaus and the appoint- 
ment of Elmer Davis to head them up. 
As a surtaxpayer, a registree, a bond 
buyer, and a son of freedom, we are 
discouraged and dissatisfied with the 
kind of news which has been handed us 
since Pearl Harbor. The news has undu- 
lated in the murmurous region some- 
where between the mysterious silence of 
the censor and the lyrical scream of the 
propagandist. It has been baffling, con- 
tradictory, and tentative. Mr. Davis, on 
the air the other night, presented the 
best case for unification and the strong- 
est indictment of the present mess. In 
our opinion not only is he right but he 
is the man to sit on the desk. Our 
eleven other recommendations for win- 
ning the war will be presented as soon 
as the government acts on the first one.® 


Somewhat over three months later 
this publication pridefully chronicled: 
“Our recommendation, published 
March 14th, that a War Information 
Office be established with Elmer Davis 


in charge was acted on June 13th 
26 


¥@ BUT ALAS, EVEN BEFORE THE FIRST 
chill winds of autumn began to blow, 


the honeymoon was over, as we shall 
soon see. 

The basic task confronting Mr. Da- 
vis of consolidating all these diverse 
elements was tremendous. Even before 
the issuance of E. O. 9182, much effort 
had been spent investigating the duties 
and functions of the four amalgamated 
agencies with the view of streamlining 
their merged activities. Reorganization 
was inevitably hampered, however, by 
the rapid expansion of the work of 
OWI, which produced not a little con- 
fusion and, human nature being what it 
is, a jockeying and scramble for posi- 
tion in the lower echelons. 

The Domestic Operations Branch, 
with which this paper is principally 
concerned, was composed of six bu- 
reaus as it was eventually set up by Mr. 
Davis: (1) The News Bureau, (2) the 
Radio Bureau, (3) the Bureau of In- 
telligence, (4) the Bureau of Publica- 


5 New Yorker, XVIII (March 14, 1942), 13. 
* Ibid., XVIII (June 27, 1942), 9. 


tions and Graphics, (5) the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, and (6) the Bureau 
of Special Operations. 

The News Bureau had three major 
objectives: (1) To disseminate all war 
news, (2) to curtail overlapping and 
duplication of effort in telling Uncle 
Sam’s story, and (3) to adjust the pub- 
lic mind to the wartime restrictions and 
to make them understood. 

The News Bureau put out releases 
directly to the press and kept an eye on 
governmental information generally. 
When a story dealing with the war in- 
volved several war agencies, the News 
Bureau’s function was to originate the 
feature or press release, to ensure ac- 
curacy and harmony. 

A further function of this Bureau 
was to assure that all components of 
the press—the trade, the labor, the ru- 
ral, the Negro, the radio networks, as 
well as the daily press—were provided 
with ample newsworthy and suitably 
written material for their current con- 
sumption. George H. Lyon was named 
chief of the News Bureau. 

The hand of the News Bureau was 
further strengthened on October 3, 
1942 by Staff Order No. 5, which 
merged in a Field Operation Division 
of the News Bureau all field offices of 
this Bureau and the Bureau of Public 
Inquiries (formerly a consolidation of 
the U. S. Information Service and the 
field offices of OGR). The Field Oper- 
ations Division then was designated to 
handle all OWI field activities, which 
was accomplished through 60 offices 
scattered all over the country, and con- 
trolling almost all information activi- 
ties in the field for the wartime agen- 
cies. All news releases of a regional 
nature, except those of the War and 
Navy Departments, were cleared 
these offices. 

On July 10, 1942 Elmer Davis issued 
his famous Regulation No. 1, which 
pledged a “continuation of the open 
door policy that has always prevailed in 
the dealings of the government with 
the press and radio and other news 
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media, an end to conflicting statements 
which confuse the public mind, and the 
promise to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth about the nation’s war 
effort.”* Said the regulation: 

This is a people’s war and to win it 
the people should know as much about 
it as they can. This office [OWI] will 
do its best to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth, both at home and abroad. 
Military information that would aid the 
enemy must be withheld; but within 
that limitation we shall try to give the 
people a clear, complete and accurate 
picture. 

The Office of War Information will 
not, and does not want to, curtail the 
open-door policy that has always pre- 
vailed in the dealings of the govern- 
ment with press and radio and other 
news media. It is our hope, however, 
that we can put an end to conflicting 
statements which confuse the public 
mind. This can be done, I believe, by 
giving the complete truth to the public 

as rapidly as possible, and by endeav- 

oring to establish procedures which may 

enable different agencies to reach agree- 

ment before a given issue comes to the 

state of publication.® 

Mr. Davis’ regulation stated that 
“the Federal Government will issue as 
promptly as possible all news and back- 
ground information essential to a clear 
understanding of this nation’s war ef- 
fort. The what, why, and how will be 
told. The impact of the war on all 
phases of American life will be report- 
ed. So will the cooperative efforts of 
the United Nations. Only information 
which would give aid and comfort to 
the enemy will be withheld.” 


POLICIES GOVERNING THE WAR IN- 
formation activities of all federal es- 
tablishments were to be determined by 
the Committee on War Information 
Policy and the policy staff of OWI. 
Problems requiring special attention 
were to be brought to their attention as 
quickly as possible. Within this frame- 
work, information officers of all federal 
establishments were directed “to main- 


tain an open-door policy in their rela-, 


' Editor & Publisher, LXXV (July 18, 1942), 
8 Ibid. 


tions with representatives of the press, 
radio and other media.”® 

Section 3 of this regulation provided 
that: 


News releases relating significantly to 
the war effort or dealing with activities 
broader than the authorized work of 
the initiating agency shall, where pos- 
sible, be prepared by the appropriate 
Federal department or agency for clear- 
ance and issuance by the News Bureau 
of the OWI. The Chief of the News 
Bureau will be responsible for clearing 
such releases with the appropriate pol- 
icy officers of OWI and with the de- 
partments and agencies concerned. An- 
nouncements, statements, material for 
radio news and newsreels, news pictures 
and other material which have the same 
purpose as a news release shall be han- 
= in the same manner as news re- 
eases. 


With regard to news or information 
involving the armed services the regu- 
lations provided that: 


The OWI will cooperate with the 
War and Navy Departments in facili- 
tating the fullest possible dissemination 
of information involving military and 
naval actions. Whether specific military 
information would be of aid to the en- 
emy will be determined by the War or 
Navy Department after consultation 
with the Director of War Information.1° 


Another far-reaching power bestowed 
on Mr. Davis pertained to screening 
utterances of federal officials: 


In accordance with directives hereto- 
fore issued by the President, all ad- 
dresses by the heads of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies and by other policy 
forming officials will be cleared by the 
originating agency with the chief of the 
Bureau of Publications and Graphics of 
the Office of War Information. The 
chief of the Bureau will consult with 
the appropriate agencies in handling 
such clearance. 

In contrast to specialized releases and 
information programs of the several de- 
partments and agencies, the OWI pre- 
pared and published comprehensive war 
information. This work fell in three 
main categories: (1) Press releases, ra- 


® Ibid., p. 29. 
10 Thid., sec. 3 (a), (b), p. 29. 
11 Tbid., sec. 4, p. 29. 
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dio programs, publications, posters, 
motion pictures and related materials 
which dealt with subjects broader than 
the activities of a single agency (all 
other agencies or establishments were 
directed to make such information 
available to OWI); (2) coordinated in- 
formation programs involving the as- 
sistance of many departments and agen- 
cies and the use of many media; and 
(3) assignment to specific departments 
and agencies the responsibility for pre- 
paring for OWI materials needed in 
comprehensive information programs.‘ 

The News Bureau was directed to 
maintain a restricted number of field 
offices located at centers of greatest 
war activity and of concentrated news- 
dissemination facilities. Field services 
of the various federal departments and 
agencies could release only such infor- 
mation in the field “as is within clearly 
defined policy and exclusively within 
the authorized activities” of the prepar- 
ing agency. Releases bearing on. war ac- 
tivity or outside the jurisdiction of the 
issuing agency “shall be cleared with 
and issued by the nearest OWI field of- 
fice,” the directive read.1* 

Another duty of the News Bureau 
was to gather news for the Overseas 
Branch, as well as for the Domestic 
Branch of OWI, but dissemination 
overseas was left to Mr. Sherwood’s re- 
sponsibility.1* Despite the distinctions 
made in the regulation between infor- 
mation issued direct by the various fed- 
eral agencies and that issued by OWI, 
the appropriate media bureaus of OWI 
were directed to prepare and issue in- 
formation material when requested to 
do so by such federal entities as lacked 
facilities for so doing.’® 

Here then, in brief, was the general 
framework, or charter, on which the 
activities of the News Bureau were 
based. 

One of the first skirmishes which EI- 
mer Davis had on the news front was 


® Tbid., sec. 77, p. 29. 
18 Thid., sec. 12, p. 29. 
14 Thid., sec. 13, p. 29. 
% Ibid., sec. 15, p. 29. 
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over the trial of the Nazi saboteurs in 
the early summer of 1942. Mr. Davis 
wanted this trial reported with careful 
censorship for the whole public. The 
War Department uttered an emphatic 
“No.” The dispute went to the White 
House, where the President in the rdéle 
of arbiter, worked out a compromise, 
wherein the Army had control of the 
trial news, but upheld Mr. Davis in 
other matters. “Mr. Davis, with consid- 
erable wisdom and guided by good 
counsel,” wrote Arthur Robb of this 
episode, “was not pulled into a scram- 
ble which he couldn’t win, and found 
himself at the finish considerably 
stronger than when he started.” ** 

The story of the great naval battle at 
Midway came about this time and won 
approbation in the press for the way it 
was handled. Editor & Publisher com- 
mented editorially: “The Navy’s release 
of the complete story of the Midway 
battle, done in cooperation with Mr. 
Davis’s office, is about the best piece of 
official war reporting we have seen in 
this struggle.” 27 


@ DURING THE SUMMER OF 1942 mp. 
Davis continued to ride on a crest of 
popular esteem. Thus on August |, 
1942 Editor & Publisher, a faithful mir- 
ror of press sentiment in America, ob- 
served: “We believe that we are safe 
from contradiction when we say that 
the few weeks of his directorship [Da- 
vis’ directorship] have produced more 
genuine war news than we had had in 
the previous six months.” 1% 

First signs that the honeymoon pe- 
riod of the OWI was on the wane ap- 
peared later in the summer of 1942. 
The autumn Congressional elections 
were looming, and some members of 
Congress in both houses charged that 
the administration was discriminating 
against some newspapers which had 
criticized certain aspects of the conduct 


16 Editor & Publisher, LXXV (July 18, 1942), 
32 


" Ibid. 


18 Editor & Publisher, LXXV (Aug. 1, 1942), 
18, “A Word to Mr. Davis.” 
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of the war effort.*° During the same 
month Palmer Hoyt, then the Portland 
Oregonian publisher, stated over a 
Town Meeting of the Air broadcast 
over an NBC network from Portland 
that government releases on war news 
were “unreliable and incomplete.” 


An an editor [he said] I wouldn't 
hire the government as a reporter be- 
cause it does a bad job of reporting the 
biggest story in a to the people 
through the pages the American 
press. And I wouldn’t hire the govern- 
ment as a news service because its 
stories are too often unreliable and in- 
complete. . . . The government has re- 
peatedly failed properly to report unfa- 
vorable war news. Often the first word 
of disaster has come from enemy broad- 
casts. 

Public and press alike wonder wheth- 
er the naval and military establishments 
are awake to the fact that there is 
something greater than naval security, 
something greater than military security, 
and that is American security. Ameri- 
can security—faith in ourselves—faith 
in our leadership—faith in our govern- 
ment! No one wants to help the enemy, 
but none can endorse a policy of silence 
if it be utilized to give aid and comfort 
to men responsible for our military or 
civil failures. 

There is no basis, in fact, for the idea 
that Americans cannot take bad news, 
nor should there be any attempt to 
sweeten the dose by holding it until 
there can be good news to coat it.?° 


This quotation has been given in 
some detail because it accurately re- 
flected the feeling of a goodly part of 
the American fourth estate over the 
handling of war news in many in- 
stances. In connection with the above, 
it should be stated that Gardner Cowles 
also brought a message as a representa- 
tive of OWI, and he tacitly admitted 
much of the criticism and promised im- 
provement, saying: 


baa, have barely begun on this job. 
e hope is that we can reduce this 
contemporary Tower of Babel to some 
semblance of coherence without ham- 


1% Editor d Publisher, LXXV (Aug. 15, 1942), 
7, “Drive to ‘Smear’ Press Critics of FDR 
Charged.” 

»” Ibid., p. 14, “Hoyt Hits Bad Reporting of 
War by Government.” 


In October 1942, after the President 
had returned from a transcontinental 
train trip, inspecting war plants and 
noting progress of the war effort, some 
33 Washington correspondents formal- 
ly protested to President Roosevelt 
against the censorship imposed upon 
news of his tour. This incident received 
much notice and comment in the 
press. 22 

In commenting on this editorially, 
Arthur Robb wrote: “The disturbance 
of the Washington correspondents over 
the possibility of a ‘creeping censor- 
ship’ is deep-seated, and while their 
concern has been more often vocal 
than printed, there has been no lack of 
printed protest against censorship poli- 
cies since Pearl Harbor.” He added, 
however, that “Elmer Davis has fought 
gallantly to loosen the strings with 
which the fighting forces have bound 
up their news.” * 

In a speech at the 1942 meeting of 
the National Editorial Association, Mr. 
Davis told his Chicago audience that 
OWI was “set up to tell the truth in 
order to help the people of the United 
States win a speedier and more com- 
plete victory.” He pointed out how a 
New York newspaper had overplayed 
the Dieppe raid by running a banner 
headline in its biggest type: “A. E. F. 
Invades Europe.” He said, “Obviously 
playing the story like that was of great 
help to Joe Goebbels in trying to put 
over their argument that a real attempt 
at invasion had been made, and de- 
feated.” 24 

The press supported unpolitical war 
activities enthusiastically in general. 
During the scrap drive in the autumn 
of 1942, it was estimated that the na- 


21 Ibid., p. 14, col. 2. 

2 Editor @ Publisher, LXXV (Oct. 10, 1942), 
pp. 3, 46, “Editors Fear Public Distrust from Too 
Strict a Censorship” ; also article on pp. 4, 50, 
same issue and same topic. 

% Ibid., p. 52. 

*% Editor @ Publisher, LXXV (Oct. 17, 1942), 
3 are Davis Tells NEA that OWI is Using 
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tion’s dailies donated 250,000 columns 
of space to this drive and that the 
10,000 weeklies an equal amount, 
bringing the grand total to more than 
500,000 columns.?° 

As months wore on, dissatisfaction 
with the Davis organization seemed to 
wax. Writing in Harper's in February 
1943, two able critics of OWI reported: 


Most careful observers would also 
agree that on every other issue than 
military victory and national survival— 
including especially the precise points 
the OWI said it was determined to clar- 
ify (where the war came from, where it 
is going, its nature, and what we hope 
to get out of victory )—there is disagree- 
ment, ignorance, and doubt.?¢ 


The basic reasons for this condition 
were probed by these reporters in their 
closing sentences: 


But neither Elmer Davis nor OWI 
can do much to resolve the basic confu- 
sion in the social system of an America 
which is in mid-passage. Major policy 
clashes involving important social is- 
sues; lack of strong top governmental 
policy because of fear of governmental 
or extra-governmental opposition; press 
hostility or misinterpretation; and self- 
ishness, special interests, and confusion 
among our leadership make Davis’ ef- 
fort to tell Americans where the war 
came from, where it is going, “and what 
(besides national survival) our Govern- 
ment hopes to get out of victory” ap- 
pear quixotic.27 
This article has been quoted at some 

length because the deep and underlying 
causes of the apparent failure of OWI’s 
domestic activities and attacks on the 
Davis organization must be traced to 
hidden roots deep within the nation it- 
self, rather than mere surface condi- 
tions. 


@ sOME OF THE BEST INSIGHTS INTO 
the operations of the News Bureau of 
the Domestic Operations Branch are to 
be found in the annual budget hearings 


% Editor & Publisher, LXXV (Nov. 28, 1942), 
5, “‘Nation’s Dailies Gave 250,000 Columns of 
Space to Scrap Drive.” 


76 Michael Darrock and Joseph P. Dorn, ‘ 


» “Da- 
vis and Goliath,” Harper’s, CLXXXVI (Feb. 
19438), 226. 


t Ibid., p. 237. 


of OWI. The budget hearings for the 
fiscal year 1944, held in Washington in 
May 1943, are a mine of information. 
It had then been in operation almost 
one year, and its activities could be as- 
sayed with much validity. 

As was pointed out, the head of this 
Bureau was George H. Lyon, who was 
given an annual salary of $8,000. His 
professional background included grad- 
uation from Hamilton College; city 
editor, New York World Telegram, 
1929-33; editor, Buffalo Times, 1933- 
40; managing editor, PM, 1940-41 (sal- 
ary $14,000); and serving in Division 
of Information, OEM in 1941-42. 

The schedule submitted to the House 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, showed that in the fiscal 
year 1943, the expenses for operating 
the News Bureau was $1,062,146, and 
included the services of 247 regular 
employees. However, there were several 
hundred part-time or temporary em- 
ployees.”* 

The organizational breakdown of the 
News Bureau was as follows: 


Office of the Chief 
General News Desk Division 
Office of the Chief 
Domestic News Section 
Radio News Section 
Still Picture Section 
Foreign News Desk Section 
Special Features Desk Section 
Foreign Sources Division 
Foreign Language Service Division 
Division of Photography 
Office of the Chief 
Files and Distribution Section 
Photography Section 
Photography, Editing and Designing 
Section 


Visual Section 
Laboratory Section 
Gardner Cowles represented OWI at 
this hearing, and told of the far-flung 
activities of the News Bureau. For the 
fiscal year 1944 he was asking for 
$988,097. He presented a justification 


8 National War Agape Agprenetn tion Bill 
for 1944: Hearings before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 68th Congress, 1st Session... Pt. 1 
(See. 1943), pp. 885-886. Hereafter 
cited as Hearings . . . 1944 Appropriation Bill. 
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which said that this Bureau worked 
“entirely through the various branches 
of the press, attempting to furnish use- 
ful and factual information to all— 
from the largest metropolitan paper to 
the smallest weekly, from the most 
elaborate trade paper to small mimeo- 
graphed employees’ magazines, from 
the largest foreign language papers to 
the smallest local labor publication.” 

The Bureau served the news columns 
of 1,967 daily newspapers which count- 
ed a total circulation of more than 
41,000,000. All stories with a special- 
ized interest were channeled appropri- 
ately; for instance, the Bureau’s wom- 
en’s desk reached 500 women’s pages. 
Selected mailings of technical matter 
were disseminated by the trade press 
desk to 1,500 trade papers and 2,300 
trade associations. More than 40,000,- 
000 readers of industrial house organs 
were covered by a biweekly of terse 
paragraphs prepared and issued by the 
special feature desk. The Foreign Lan- 
guage Division serviced 1,380 foreign 
language newspapers throughout the 
nation. The labor press, the rural press, 
Negro press, collegiate press were like- 
wise supplied with appropriate material. 

The coordinating work of the News 
Bureau fell into three groups: (1) To 
see that all the news was gotten out; 
(2) to assure that when a government 
press release was issued it accurately 
reflected the total government action, 
and not just the one phase of a single 
agency; and (3) to rewrite the story to 
meet the needs of the specialized press 
groups. 

Some 300 correspondents were ac- 
credited to the Bureau’s press room. 
The Bureau assisted in arranging reg- 
ular press conferences with many high 
government officials, besides acting as 
a clearing house for such press confer- 
ences. 

As the Washington news collection 
agency for the Overseas Operations 
Branch of OWI, the News Bureau sent 
by teletype an average of 30,000 words 
a day to the New York and San Fran- 


cisco Offices of the Overseas Branch. 
Frequently it supplied full texts of im- 
portant statements which the press as- 
sociations did not carry. It developed 
special angles on important news for 
foreign consumption. 

The Foreign Sources Division of the 
Bureau was charged with combating 
enemy propaganda by analyzing it and 
placing it in perspective as soon as it 
was received. The Foreign Broadcast 
Monitoring Service of the FCC report- 
ed to OWI all Axis radio programs and 
news broadcasts picked up by monitor- 
ing stations at strategic points. A staff 
of experts analyzed this enemy propa- 
ganda, and often exposed it by furnish- 
ing the press with correct offsetting 
information simultaneously. 


@f TELETYPE CONNECTIONS WERE SET 
up between the Foreign Sources Divi- 
sion and the cable desks of the press 
associations, the major metropolitan 
newspapers, the radio networks, and 
certain newsmagazines. Because enemy 
information was also monitored by va- 
rious radio companies and press asso- 
ciations, it might have been often car- 
ried by American press or radio with- 
out appropriate identification and often 
minus the facts had it not been for this 
service provided by Foreign Sources 
Division. 

“We do not act as censors; only as 
editors of the copy,” said Mr. Lyon be- 
fore the Subcommittee when speaking 
on the work of his Bureau.” Telling 
more of the functions of this Bureau in 
disseminating news, he said: 

We do not... send releases to 
newspapers. We make mimeographed 
copies of all stories available in the 
O.W.I. pressroom. There are 54 full- 
time men who make this pressroom 
their working headquarters. The Asso- 
ciated Press, for instance, keeps four to 
five men there steadily, the U. P., four, 
and I think the New York Times has 
three men there. 


All of the large papers of the coun- 
try are represented. We put 54 copies of 


on . .. 1944 Appropriation Bill, Pt. 1, 
p. 888. 
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a given story in the newsroom. The 
press-association men and the individual 
newspaper correspondents then take 
that story and, using the regularly or- 
ganized newspaper dissemination chan- 
nels, send it to virtually every news- 
paper in this country in an hour.®° 

Mr. Lyon estimated that three-fifths 
of all government publicity releases 
were channeled through his press room, 
the remaining 40 percent being re- 
leased by the other agencies direct. 
Checking on a fairly busy day, Mr. 
Cowles reported that they had actually 
counted an output of 52 releases, of 
which eight were “advance” stories for 
future use. The New York Journal of 
Commerce was then checked for that 
day, and it was found that of the 44 
“immediate” releases, 32 were used by 
that paper. Of these 44 releases, 16 
were from OPA, 5 from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 13 from WPB, 5 
from the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion (ODT), and 1 from the War Man- 
power Commission (WMC). These all 
purveyed legitimate and important war 
news and regulations for industry.*! 

Despite the great scope of the work 
and activity of the News Bureau as 
brought out at these hearings, it was 
granted approximately only half the 
sum it had requested. Even so, it fared 
better than many other Bureaus of the 
Domestic Branch, many of which were 
virtually wiped out by the Congres- 
sional economy axe. 

A very trenchant analysis of this ap- 
parent failure of the Domestic Opera- 
tions Branch of OWI to sell itself to 
Congress, the public at large, or indeed 
to the fourth estate which it served was 
made by Henry Seidel Canby in July 
1943. 

He found this failure due to four 
main causes. The first consisted of hon- 
est mistakes of judgment in carrying 
out its highly important mission by 
OWI. Most of these were promptly ad- 
mitted and corrected. 





% Ibid., Pt. 1, p. 889. 
| Hearings ... 1944 Appropriation Bill, Pt. 1, 
p. 890. 


The second cause was the “political 
line taken by the Republican minority 
and dissident Democrats,” who stood 
ready to attack all administration agen- 
cies whenever an opportunity arose “or 
can be manufactured.” _ 

In the third place, Mr. Canby point- 
ed out, the OWI had “to deal in opin- 
ion as well as in fact.” In such a situa- 
tion, he said: “There must be some 
opinion in order to select the facts to 
be distributed. War and domestic con- 
flict look one way to an isolationist and 
another to an anti-isolationist, and the 
facts impressed upon one and passed on 
by him will be very different from the 
outgivings of the other.” 

The fourth and most basic reason of 
all, however, was a “profound misun- 
derstanding of the nature and impor- 
tance of propaganda in this war. Very 
slowly and reluctantly there has been a 
general admission that we ought to pre- 
sent our case to the enemy peoples, that 
they should know what kind of world 
we propose, and even what their place, 
after defeat, may be in that world.” 

In spite of this, Mr. Canby went on, 
“yet it is still possible, and common, 
for this demagogue or that to cry, let's 
get on with the war, and stop fooling 
with words, and be greeted by shouts 
of approval. How can this happen after 
the history of Hitler’s conquest of Eu- 
rope by words... ?”. 

“How this can happen,” he con- 
cluded, “is to be explained only by a 
failure somewhere to make our own 
people aware of all the relevant facts 
about this war and their own share in 
it. No argument is really necessary— 
the facts argue for themselves. But an 
organized and non-partisan distribution 
of these facts is as much a concern of 
the government as is general education 
in peacetime.” *? 


# a PERUSAL OF THE FILES OF THE 
Congressional Record during the war 
years will reveal many of the Congres- 





® Editorial, “Don’t Tell Me, I Know,” The 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXVI, 27, p. 12. 
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sional brickbats and bouquets bestowed 
upon Mr. Davis by that body, the for- 
mer unfortunately seeming to outnum- 
ber the latter. 

On. one occasion, for instance, Mr. 
Davis, according to the Washington 
Times-Herald of June 20, 1943, re- 
ferred to Dr. Goebbels in the following 
way: “That is one of the major differ- 
ences between myself and my distin- 
guished colleague.” Congressman Leon 
H. Gavin of Pennsylvania took this oc- 
casion for an anti-OWI blast, and re- 
marked in part: 

In this press ball game I would rather 
have the representatives of the press 
here in Washington calling the strikes 
on me rather than the Office of War 
Information. These men and women 
represent one of the bulwarks of democ- 
racy, doing a great job in an honest, 
fearless manner, keeping the public in- 
formed. With this competent group on 
the alert there is no further n for 
the Domestic Branch of the Office of 
War Information.** 


Another typical statement from one 
of its assailants came from Congress- 
man Hubert S. Ellis of West Virginia 
on June 29, 1943, when he said in part: 


Mr. Speaker, it is evident from the 
reports back home that a vast majority 
of our people are well pleased with the 
action of this House in reducing the ap- 
propriation and limiting domestic activ- 
ities of OWI. . . . The veil has been 
lifted from this so-called information 
agency and the people see it in its true 
light—a New Deal propaganda ma- 
chine.34 


He inserted in the Record a state- 
ment by one Robert H. C. Kay of 
Charleston, W. Va., which referred to 
Mr. Davis as “a propaganda minister 
for the New Deal,” who devoted “too 
much of his time and our money to the 
fourth term, to New Deal bureaucracy 
which he vigorously defends, to the 
scourging of Washington newspaper 
men and women who don’t bow down 
and worship blindly at the Roosevelt 





_ 8 Congressional Record, 78th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, Appendix, Vol. 89, Pt. 11, p. A3116. 


* Ibid., p. A8302. 
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altar, and to trying to hide or gloss 
over the tragic confusion and conflict 
in the National Capital which jeopard- 
izes needlessly the lives of American 
men and women on the fighting 
fronts.” *° 

These instances are given as typical 
of Congressional attacks on the OWI 
and especially its news policy, by polit- 
ical opponents in Congress. The attack 
on OWI’s Domestic Operations Branch 
in the House was spearheaded by Joe 
Starnes of Alabama. He summarized 
the chief objections and criticisms lev- 
eled against this branch of OWI as 
follows: 


1. Poor administration, resulting in 
an increase of personnel and expense of 
operation. 

2. The employment of too many 
aliens. 

3. The failure to properly collect, co- 
ordinate, and channel information so as 
to eliminate confusion and uncertainty 
over conflicting statements being issued 
by the OPA, the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War, and other agencies. 

4. The issuance of propaganda on 
strictly domestic issues. 

5. Colorization of news by improper 
analyses and interpretation. 

6. Attempts to censor and control 
press releases. 

7. The unusual number of requests 
for deferment from military services of 
eligible men—more than 50 percent of 

. the male employees of OWI being be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 38. 

8. The failure to reduce personnel to 
help relieve a critical manpower short- 
age for the armed services, war indus- 
tries, and food production.*¢ 


This paper does not have space to 
analyze all the above charges, but they 
are listed as showing the concrete case 
against OWI by its chief opponents in 
the halls of Congress. In the limited 
space of a magazine article, only the 
broad aspects of the ups and downs of 
the News Bureau can be set down, and 
they will have to be taken as represent- 
ative of its over-all operation. 

Even on the greatly reduced 1945 
budgetary allowance, the News Bureau 





% Ibid., p. A3303. 
% Ibid., pp. A3351-2. 
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gave a good account of itself, and prob- 
ably dollar for dollar paid the Ameri- 
can people a greater return for its al- 
lotment than almost any other Bureau. 
As the war progressed, the attention of 
the American people was focused more 
and more toward Overseas Operations 
of OWI and the great bulk of its money 
was spent in overseas psychological 
warfare, the dramatic story of which is 
told by Wallace Carroll in his recent 
book Persuade or Perish. 

Mr. Davis, looking back at his OWI 
experience, offers the following com- 
ments on some of the weaknesses and 
proposed remedies which characterized 
his job and OWI generally during the 
war years: 

It is my conviction based on experi- 
ence that a domestic OWI will not be 
fully effective unless its Director has 
the power to remove the information 
chief of any department or agency who 
fails to comply with his instructions; 
and this applies conspicuously to the 
State, War and Navy Departments... . 

An official endowed with such au- 
thority would be a very powerful mem- 
ber of the government but that is what 
the Director of War Information ought 
to be. He should formulate and enforce 
information policy for the entire execu- 
tive branch—provided, of course, that 
his policies are those desired by the 
President, that he is the President’s in- 
strument and mouthpiece. 

No President would be likely to en- 
trust such authority to any man but one 
in whom he had complete personal, as 
well as official, confidence—a man who 
enjoyed the close confidential relation 
to the President that Creel had to Wil- 
son, or Brenden Bracken to Winston 
Churchill.37 


While it is true that OWI, and espe- 
cially the News Bureau, was generally 
in disfavor with much if not most of 
the press, it was nothing unique. Creel 
had the same experience with his Com- 
mittee on Public Information in World 
War I. And in World War II the Brit- 
ish, French, and Belgian Ministries of 


8T Elmer Davis, Report to the President (MS). 


Information had like experience—even 
though they represented coalition gov- 
ernments and hence were much less ex- 
posed to merely partisan attack. 

Mr. Davis sums it up very aptly in 
his final report when he says: 


Our Domestic Branch got together 
the news from the Executive Depart- 
ments and laid it out where the news- 
papers could get it, to rewrite or process 
as they chose; this was always a useful 
service, and toward the end of the war, 
as newspaper staffs were progressively 
depleted by the demands of the armed 
forces, news coverage in Washington 
would have been very sketchy indeed 
without the assistance given by OWI— 
as is proved by the fact that the doings 
of the executive departments were far 
more thoroughly reported than those of 
the Congress, where the press had no 
such assistance. 

If most newspapers took this assist- 
ance for granted while being alert to 
our shortcomings, that was reasonable 
enough; our News Bureau existed to 
help the press in the interest of the peo- 
ple, and one of the duties of a free press 
—one of the reasons why its freedom is 
constitutionally guaranteed in the inter- 
est not of the press but of the public— 
is to keep a vigilant and even a suspi- 
cious eye on the doings of the govern- 
ment.38 


Mr. Davis found that criticizing the 
press was a hazardous undertaking, as 
he learned from a self-termed “injudi- 
cious speech” he made in June 1943, in 
which he ventured to suggest that re- 
porting of the war effort by Washing- 
ton correspondents was not all that 
could be desired. He later remarked 
that the incident taught him that “criti- 
cism is a one-way street” in such cases. 
He bade his successor in any future 
Office of War Information well ponder 
the lessons learned by himself (Davis) 
in World War II, and “if he feels that 
he is unjustly suspected or unfairly at- 
tacked in the newspapers, he may sol- 
ace himself with reflection that this is 
an inescapable occupational disease.” ** 





38 Thid. 
8° Thid. 
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William Rockhill Nelson 





And His Editors of the Star 


BY CHARLES E. 


Nelson’s triumphant spirit inspired his staff and gave the Kansas 
City Star a glorious era of editorial freedom, says the author. 
Dr. Rogers, former head of the journalism departments at lowa 
State and Kansas State, is now with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the UN. 


ROGERS* 





¥> THE LARGEST PART OF WILLIAM 
Rockhill Nelson’s success with the Kan- 
sas City Star must be attributed to the 
Star's editorial appeal, and this reflect- 
ed the exceptional ability of Nelson’s 
editors and the editorial staff Nelson’s 
policies attracted to his newspaper. 
What attracted able men to the Star 
and contributed to their growth on the 
staff of the paper was the encourage- 
ment every man received from Nelson, 
tacitly or expressed, to write with abso- 
lute freedom, unhampered save by the 
truth as he saw it. In a newspaper, as 
William Allen White found, this was 
heaven.’ It resulted in newspaper writ- 
ing of exceptional character, and staff 
loyalty that was almost fanatical.? “I 
found that in the Star good taste was 
enthroned, the typographical orderli- 
ness of the paper intrigued me, high 
lights flashed in and out of the paper 
for me,” wrote a former Sunday editor 
of the Star 14 years after Nelson’s 
death and 20 years after he left the 
paper. “Its news and feature stories 
seemed to have a sparkling quality not 
found elsewhere. Nothing in the Star 


*From the thesis, William Rockhill Nelson: 
Independent Editor and Orusading Liberal, sub- 
mitted to the graduate faculty of the University 
of Minnesota in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. 

* William Allen White, The Autobiography of 
William Allen White (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1946), p. 230. 


? Leslie Wallace to Author. 


seemed ordinary. Mere appearance in 
the pages of the Star somehow gave the 
material of the paper a magical quality. 
Running through the paper was a fine- 
ness of touch which made it outstand- 
ing.”® 

What this former Star man described 
did not just happen. Next to Nelson, 
but always through Nelson’s triumphant 
spirit, it was the work of Nedson’s edi- 
tors and their staff of inspired reporters 
and editorial writers. Possibly Nelson’s 
greatest genius lay in his ability to se- 
lect editorial talent, to exploit it by giv- 
ing it freedom, and to cherish its flow- 
ering, both by positive encouragement 
to expression and avoidance of nega- 
tive rules of suppression. The Star’s un- 
written stylebook stimulated the crea- 
tive spirit of its writers. By adhering to 
this policy, Nelson succeeded in ex- 
ploiting the ablest men and gaining 
their loyalty despite a salary and wage 
scale that was niggardly. There was 
still a journalistic frontier to which 


8 Ibid. 

*In 1892, William Allen White’s salary on the 
Star was $25 a week. He was the Star’s political 
reporter for Kansas, the staff poet, and an edi- 
torial writer. (Autobiography, p. 229.) When 
Leslie Wallace joined the Star staff, a former 
secretary to a congressman and Washington cor- 
respondent, and a former editor of a Kansas 
daily, his initial salary was $25 a week. When 
he was appointed Sunday editor of the Star he 
was raised to $50 a week. That was his top sal- 
ary. He decided in 1914 to take his savings— 
$2,000—and make a down payment on a country 
newspaper. “I was married and had two children 
to educate. I felt that unless I bettered my condi- 


15 
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young men could emigrate and seek 
their fortune, staking out a newspaper 
claim of their own, as White, Leslie 
Wallace, Oscar Stauffer, and many oth- 
ers did.® 

Opportunity also beckoned Star men 
to metropolitan newspapers in other 
cities and to magazines and the wire 
and syndicated press services. The 
token of honorary discharge from serv- 
ice with the Star, in Nelson’s time, 
when carried by a journeyman editor 
or reporter, was accepted in all news- 
paper offices as evidence of expert 
craftsmanship. 

It was not unusual in the years of 
the Star’s zenith, and a decade or two 
following, for an editor in a reminiscent 
chat with one of his writers to lean 
back in his chair and exclaim, “An- 
other Kansas City Star man!” Star men 
radiated into every field of writing— 
motion pictures, books, the higher edi- 
torial realms of metropolitan newspa- 
pers and the editorial staffs of maga- 
zines.® 

Sixty-four former Star editors, re- 
porters and artists attended an “alum- 
ni” dinner at Delmonico’s in New York 
City in 1922. In the group were staff 
members of the New York Commer- 
cial, Globe, Mail, News, Tribune, and 
World, editors of business and trade 
papers and general magazines, a Broad- 
way theatrical producer and a motion 
picture producer, artists, illustrators 


ive them advantages. 


tion, I would not be able to 
I saw no prospects ahead. In our editorial room 
there were a hundred ambitious men, and it 
seemed to me that promotion of any consequence 
was about as dependable as reaching into a hat 
and drawing out a number.” (Wallace to Author.) 
Reporters and copy readers in 1915 received as 


little as $90 a month. The maximum salary paid 
editorial executives in Nelson’s time was $5,000 


a@ year. 

* White bought the Emporia Gazette in 1895. 
(Autobiography, p 259.) Wallace bought the 
Larned (Kan.) Tiller and Toiler in 1914 and 
made it one of the ten best paying weeklies in the 
United States. (Wallace to Author.) Stauffer, in 
1946 the owner of a chain of papers in the Middle 
West, left the Star and bought the Peabody 
(Kan.) Gazette in 1915. (Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica.) Eugene C. Pulliam, a former police reporter 
for the Star, bought 43 Middle West newspapers 
between 1917 and 1946, sold 35 of them, and 
held a controlling interest in the Indianapolis 
Star and the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic and Ga- 
zette. (Time, Nov. 4, 1946, p. 79.) 

* Courtney Ryley Cooper, “Star Man,” Satur- 
day Evening Post, Dec. 19, 1936, p. 36. 
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and cartoonists, a member of the Wash- 
ington staff of a wire service, a free 
lance writer, the secretary of a consul- 
ate, and a professor of journalism.’ 

Prominent among writers, editors 
and artists who received training on the 
Star were Alfred Henry Lewis, Ray- 
mond Clapper, Ernest Hemingway, Jay 
Hambidge (discoverer of dynamic sym- 
metry, a fundamental art principle), 
Walt Disney, Russel Crouse, Sumner 
Blossom (editor, the American Maga- 
zine), and Wesley Stout (editor, the 
Saturday Evening Post). 

Two Star men pioneered in college 
level education for journalism— 
Charles Dillon, who established the 
Department of Industrial Journalism at 
Kansas State College in 1910, and 
Frank L. Martin, who joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism soon after it was 
founded in 1908 and later became its 
dean. 

Those who remained with the Star 
enjoyed most of the satisfactions that 
men of creative temperament prize. 
They had in Nelson not only a patron 
of their art who encouraged their indi- 
viduality and creative spirit, but also a 
kind of manorial lord who extended to 
them a mock grandeur. As members of 
the lesser nobility they enjoyed access 
to some of the best houses, and credit 
at the best bars; they carried street car 
passes and walked freely into almost 
any theater, even though Nelson bought 
tickets for his critics to preserve the 
independence of their judgment.® 

In all this was something more than 
adventure, though Star men had that 
too; and though their economic secur- 
ity was never more than that which 
was immediate and close to the mini- 
mum for maintaining white collar re- 
spectability, they enjoyed the reflected 
glory of power exercised by their baro- 


™ Kansas City Star, April 25, 1922. 

SOne reason William Allen White gave for 
leaving the Star was that “Saturday matinee 
tickets were becoming harder and harder to get, 
and they meant much to me.” (Autobiography, 
pp. 255, 256.) 
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nial chieftain, to whose fiefdom they 
belonged. What little service they gave 
in return seemed altogether worth the 
cost of so much prestige. 


¥? NO ONE CAN DESCRIBE SUCH AN IN- 
tangible thing as the spirit of the Star 
of Nelson’s time, though Courtney Ry- 
ley Cooper, an old Star man, years 
after leaving the paper, tried to. 


It made us feverish [he wrote]. It 
sent me along the street, day after day, 
and year after year, . . . hoping that 
street cars might crash, a murder rise 
from the gutter, so that I could be on 
hand to cover the story. It made eternal 
cubs out of us with interest never lag- 
ging. We had honor to maintain, pres- 
tige to defend, we had constant compe- 
tition, not from other papers but from 
our fellow reporters. We even had con- 
tests among ourselves for the honor of 
getting more news into the paper than 
other men. . . . Reporters must be hor- 
ror-stricken in print at any failure in 
civic pride. They must constantly be 
alert to find what were called under a 
standing headline, “Sore Spots of Kan- 
sas City.” They must cheer a new de- 
velopment, applaud the man who built 
his own home, revere the chamber of 
commerce, invoke eternal wrath upon 
him who doubted “the Kansas City 
Spirit” and emit paragraphs of disdain 
at jaywalkers. ... We must think of 
the Star in off hours and show up at 
work on the Times® whenever neces- 
sary, without extra pay. After all, what 
was money? Something transitory. But 
the fame of being a Star man’ would 
last forever. And we believed it.1° 


To Nelson belongs most credit for 
producing and maintaining this spirit; 
but Nelson learned nearly all he knew 
about journalism on the Star, and from 
his own editors. His first teacher was 
Samuel E. Morss who, as the Star’s first 
editor, launched the daily successfully 
as a popular evening paper before he 
withdrew from the partnership. Morss 
was followed by a succession of bril- 
liant men, each of whom contributed 
something to the Star’s mounting pres- 
tige and Nelson’s education for jour- 
nalism. Nelson was a good listener and, 


® The morning edition of the Star. 
Cooper, loc. cit., p. 36. 


even after he was the master journalist 
of them all, an apt student." 

Two men—James B. Runnion and 
Thomas W. Johnston—contributed sig- 
nally to the success of the Star’s news 
and editorial department, and to Nel- 
son’s education for journalism. 

Runnion joined the Star staff as as- 
sociate editor in 1885. He functioned 
as chief editorial writer and, in Nel- 
son’s absence—for a two-year period 
one time when Nelson made an ex- 
tended visit to Europe—as editor-in- 
chief. The records and traditions of the 
Star office indicate that Runnion was a 
man of extraordinary composure with 
an inherent self-confidence that denoted 
power. Educated and sophisticated, a 
linguist and a creative writer, Runnion 
came to the Star in the prime of his 
life a newspaper man of recognized 
competence. He had worked on the 
Chicago newspapers—the Post, the 
News and the Tribune—as_ reporter, 
dramatic critic, editorial writer, and 
news executive. He had been managing 
editor of the Tribune, first under Hor- 
ace White, then Joseph Medill. Illness 
had interrupted his work in 1884. Re- 
covered from illness the following year, 
he accepted Nelson’s invitation to join 
the Star staff as associate editor.!” 

Nelson and Runnion, then both in 
their middle forties, had been close 
friends ever since they had met and be- 
come schoolboy companions as fellow 
students at Notre Dame Academy in 
1857, when they were in their teens.'* 


' White said Nelson listened to his reports of 
the political situation in Kansas “much as a fat 
Buddha hears the prayers of the temple acolytes. 
Occasionally he would let out a crashing, jovial 
laugh or an indulgent ‘Bigod,’ but otherwise he 
was as a god should be—a bit detached, self-con- 
tained, imperturbabie.” (Autobiography, p. 255.) 
But Nelson’s political reporters later discovered 
that he would not listen to political truths that 
he did not want to hear. In 1914—the year be- 
fore Nelson died—Fred Trigg, then the Star’s 
political reporter for Kansas, told Wesley Stout, 
his assistant, that Stout “must never tell the 
Colonel anything he did not want to hear... . 
Coming in to the office periodically to report, I 
would sit silently by while Trigg would tell the 
Old Man how the election was as good as won 
when even an amateur knew it was hopelessly 
lost.’” (Wesley Stout to Author.) 

21D). Austin Latchaw to Author, Oct. 26, 1946. 

18 Stout, in writing of Nelson’s boyhood, has a 
note on how the friendship developed: “A visitor 
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Runnion, only child of well-to-do par- 
ents, grew up in Chicago, attended Ra- 
cine College, Notre Dame Academy, 
and the University of Chicago. He 
earned a law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. After college he trav- 
eled abroad for two years and became 
proficient in French and German. 
Runnion wrote seven or eight plays, 
some of which were produced. Among 
other writing besides that done for the 
newspapers on whose staffs he worked, 
Runnion was the author of the story of 
Chicago in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica.** 


Runnion and his colleagues of the 
Star's editorial writing staff—Noble 
Prentis, Alexander Butts, and William 
Allen White—were men of books,*® 
and it was due in large part to their in- 
fluence, knowledge and taste, backed 
by Nelson’s encouragement, that the 
Star “ran Emerson’s Essays in short 
chunks through the paper, and columns 
of book reviews, with editorials on Mr. 
Howells as a new force in American 
letters . . . and devoted more space to 
Henry James than to Jesse in Jesse’s 
home town.”?® When the Star’s circu- 
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often at Nelson’s Fort Wayne home was a young 
man from Chicago whom William had met and 
liked when both were students at Notre Dame. 
That schoolboy acquaintance was the beginning 
of a friendship rare among men, which continued 
through life. . . . The visits of the ate friends 
back and forth were numerous and Fy easant, for 
their tastes were much alike.’’ (Ralph Stout, 
Nelson of the Star, unpublished life of Nelson 
written about 1926 by Nelson’s last managing 
editor, p. 25.) Runnion’s record at Notre Dame 
was better than Nelson’s, for he remained in 
residence three years—1857—1860—and was 
uated. (The verend Thomas T. McAvoy, 
niversity of Notre Dame Archivist, to Author, 
Oct. 22, 1946.) Nelson left by request at the end 
of his second year in 1858. Nelson was a year 
and a half older than Runnion. 

14 Latchaw to Author. 

% White, Autobiography, p. 240. 

18 White, “‘The Man Who Made the Star,’ Col- 
lier’s, June 26, 1915, p. 12. Like many a good 
phrase, there is is a deal more poetry than 
truth in what “White says about the Star’s em- 

hasis on highbrow over lowbrow interests. While 
it did reach for the stars (and quality circulation) 
in some of its columns, it remained gossipy in 
others, and the vulgar interests (where mass cir- 
culation lay), under Nelson’s watchful eye were 
never over-long neglected. There was a tradition 
in the Star office that every now and then Nelson 
would storm into the news room and thunder 
something to the effect that ‘We got to have more 
in this paper,” using a phrase 
that denotes masculine sex vigor. 
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lation reached 170,000, Nelson told his 
executives in a memorandum circulated 
among them that holding its 30,000 
serious-minded readers would maintain 
the Star as Kansas City’s leading paper. 
It had always been the purpose of the 
Star, he added, to get “the best people” 
and “have an influence with the right 
kind.”17 Runnion, one of the ablest 
writers the Star had, and the only col- 
lege-trained man on the staff in his 
time,’* had great influence in setting 
the Star on its course of a studied pol-} jjlustr: 
icy to attract and hold an elite clien-] White 
tele. A 
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WV) RUNNION WAS ALSO A CONSERVATIVE 
buffer to Nelson’s sizzling imagination, 
a safe-and-sane stabilizer for Nelson's 
impulsiveness, life-long Republican ver- 
sus a long-time Democrat. These con- 
trasts in the mental make-up of th 
editor and his associate were summ 















moved to a modern building in 1894, 
Nelson, the more daring of the two, 
could not refrain from crowing: 

“Jim, if I had followed your advic 


“Yes,” Runnion snapped, “and 
you hadn’t been influenced by my ad 
vice you would be printing the Star u 
in a balloon.” ?” 

Runnion died in the service of th 
Star, aged 54, in 1897. 

But dearer to Nelson even than hi 


Star in 1887. Next to Nelson himself - 
perhaps it was Johnston who gave th mm. 
Star its “magical touch.” Nelson him4’*'"® 


. have t 
self said that more than any other man, with h 


tor. Le 


1T Stout, op. cit., pp. 247, 248. 4 
t, op. Pp. of it.” 


18 “They were all men of books—Runnion . . 
the by — ee man in the lot.” (White, 
Autobiograp ys F. 240.) a White was - 
caiasetaale e had attended the University ™ Wal 
of Kansas. In his senior year he had dropped outJthis to T 
before getting his degree, to take a newspapey * Kan 
job, after failing the mathematics examination] ~ p,. 
(Ibid., p. 176.) March 3, 

® Stout, op. cit., p. 25. “7.3 











Johnston helped him make the Star.*° 
After his 26 years of service to the 
paper, when Johnston resigned, the 
Star gave him its fulsome editorial 
.| blessing, declaring that “never in all his 
thef career was he guilty of a dull line or 
one that fell short of exquisite taste.” ** 
One of his associates on the Star, writ- 
ing of Johnston years later, stated that 
col-fhe “contributed largely to the physical 
his} style and established taste of the 
Star.”?2 His professional attitudes are 
pol-f illustrated by a story William Allen 
-| White recorded in his Autobiography: 


A politician brought a roll of green- 
backs up to Tommy Johnston’s office 
and tried to bribe him. Some say it was 
five hundred dollars, some say it was 
five thousand. I never knew. Anyway, 
Tommy let the man tell his story with 
his package of bills in his hand, then 
let him put the bills on his desk. Very 
politely, not lifting his voice, with quiet, 
meticulous courtesy, Tommy broke the 
band and threw the bills out of the win- 
dow, smiling. 

P “I beg your pardon. I fear we can’t 

o it.” 

The people on the street had a grand 
time grabbing for those bills, while the 
statesman ran madly down the stairs 
and across the lobby into the street, try- 
ing to rescue his spoils.2% 

Another time a delegation from some 
women’s club called on Nelson to sug- 
gest that he let them get out the Star 
for a week. This had been suggested by 
a similar stunt at Topeka, Kan., where 
the Capital invited the Reverend 
.JCharles M. Sheldon, author of In His 
.|Steps, to edit the paper for a week as 
Jesus would do. 

After the women had stated their 
mission to Nelson, he said, 

“Well, ladies, that sounds very inter- 
esting, indeed, but you know I always 
have to talk things of that kind over 
with Mr. Johnston, our managing edi- 
tor. Let’s see what Mr. Johnston thinks 
~ poe 
White, 
> wag 
ersityy ** Wallace to Author. Wallace heard Nelson tell 
d out|this to Theodore Roosevelt. 
papey * Kansas City Star, April 11, 1913. 
ationg “™D. Austin Latchaw in Kansas City Star, 


March 8, 1936. 
3 P, 239. 
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Johnston was called in and the chair- 
man of the delegation explained the 
plan to him as she had to Nelson. 
Johnston listened patiently until she 
had painted the picture in glowing col- 
ors, whereupon he said, “Ladies, the 
Kansas City Star is not a plaything.” 
This ended the party and left Nelson 
chuckling.** 

Addiction to chronic alcoholism 
ended Johnston’s usefulness to the Star 
several years before he retired from ac- 
tive duty. Nelson tried several means 
for saving Johnston, and even pro- 
moted him, three years before his re- 
tirement, to associate editorship of the 
Star. He gave the best 26 years of his 
life in service to Nelson. 

The associate editor whom Johnston 
succeeded was Alexander Butts. Butts, 
who had succeeded Runnion and occu- 
pied the position from 1897 till his 
death in 1910, was a potent factor in 
fostering happy relations within the 
Star organization and between the pa- 
per and the public. In conducting the 
editorial page, which was his primary 
function, he was able, both by direc- 
tions to others and in his own contri- 
butions, to bring to the page both vari- 
ety and zest. For many years he 
contributed a weekly sermon which 
was published on the front page of the 
Sunday Star. His nature was distinc- 
tively, assertively religious, and he was 
a born exhorter. In his youth he had 
seriously considered entering the min- 
istry of the Methodist Church. Butts 
was intensely interested in humanity 
and sensitive to its miseries and hu- 
mors. His friends included the “best 
people” in town, but he also had close 
friends among bootblacks, bellboys, 
hack drivers, fruit vendors, janitors and 
scrub women.”> He could join freely 
with Nelson’s interest in social and po- 
litical reforms, which were pronounced 
in the decade from 1900 to 1910. 

Other men who helped shape Nel- 

(Continued on Page 60) 





2% Marvin H. Creager to Author, Jan. 12, 1934. 
% Latchaw, Star, op. cit. 











Midcity Daily: The News Staff 
And Its Relation to Control 


BY CHARLES E. 


SWANSON? 


Who decides what news a paper should publish in a one-news. 
paper city? That is the question Dr. Swanson attempts to answer 
in this article, the first in a series of three to appear in the 
QUARTERLY. The author is assistant professor of journalism at 
the State University of lowa. 





MOST AMERICAN CITIES HAVE ONE 
or more daily newspapers owned by 
one Owner or Owning group and edited 
by the owner and his employees.' This 
pattern has raised a cry of “press mo- 
nopoly” with its connotation that the 
power of the owner results in absolute 
control over the decisions to print or 
not to print the news. 

At least, social conflict over “press 
monopoly” emphasizes that control of 
mass media has become “one of the 
principal sources of political, economic, 
and social power” in a democratic so- 
ciety.? To treat this issue as a problem, 
control analysis—a branch of the sci- 
ence of communications—requires field 
studies and data on one-newspaper cit- 
ies. Thus, the scientist may observe the 
relative power of owner, employee, and 
community group in the control of such 
newspapers and analyze the relations of 
control to content and effects of these 
media. 

To investigate this general problem 
of control of a newspaper and its ef- 
fects in a one-newspaper city, the oper- 


*A summary of a section of a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the doctor of philosophy degree at the State 
University of Iowa. 

1 Raymond B. Nixon, ‘‘Concentration and Ab- 
senteeism in Daily Newspaper Ownership,” JourR- 
oe QUARTERLY, XXII (June 1945), 97— 
114. 


? Louis Wirth, “Consensus and Mass Commu- 
nication,” American Sociological Review, 13 
(1948), pp. 1-15. 
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ations of a daily newspaper were ob- 
served from October 1946 to May 
1948. This article will describe the so- 
cial characteristics of the editing-writ- 
ing group, its values and appraisal of 
the newspaper, and its relative control, 
if any, over the power to print. Later 
articles will describe and analyze (1) 
the values of the audience about what 
the newspaper should be and (2) an 
appraisal of its performance by the 
audience. Data will be based upon in- 
terviews with a sample of 373 adults. 
Emphasis will be upon control of the 
newspaper.and consensus about the ef- 
fects of that control. 

Data were collected by question- 
naires, schedules, informal interviews, 
observation, study of private corre- 
spondence, and analysis of newspaper 
content. These data were subjected to 
analysis by statistics, both descriptive 
and inductive, and a social scientific 
framework of reference. The newspa- } 
per was studied as a social institution.’ 

One question was posed: 

What degrees of consensus prevailed 
among the newspaper editing group 
and between this group and its mass 

3A social institution is defined as a ‘complex, 
highly organized body of social practices, rules, 
and roles, centering around some core of related 
values and some underlying social need, and 
serving to protect and maintain these values, 
thereby satisfying the fundamental need.’’ Given 
by Prof. Harold W. Saunders in a sociology sem- 


inar on social institutions at the State University 
of Iowa. 
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audience about (a) what the newspaper 
should be and (b) the newspaper’s per- 
formance or the mnewspaper-as-it-ap- 
peared-to-be? 

A high degree of consensus, or agree- 
ment in opinion, among the newspaper 
editing-writing group and between this 
group and its audience will be proposed 
as one index to prediction that the 
newspaper will continue to perform a 
given function as a social institution. 
Wide differences in opinion or gaps be- 
tween principle and practice will pro- 
vide one index for prediction of change 
in the performance of the newspaper or 
its displacement in a given function. 


Such prediction must await the de- 
velopment of theory, refinement of 
technique, and proof of theory by 
experiment and event. Therefore, the 
findings of this exploratory study will 
be limited in application to the given 
factors of its midwestern locale identi- 
fied only as Midcity. 

The Midcity Daily printed in the 
20,000-30,000 bracket of copies six aft- 
ernoons a week and Sunday mornings 
for its mass audience of 50,000-100,- 
000 persons in its city’s limits. It circu- 
lated other thousands of copies to a 
trading area of farms and towns in a 
prosperous agricultural section. For 20 
years it had published without compe- 
tition from another daily in Midcity. 

During this study Midcity had two 
other sources for news about the city— 
a local radio station‘ and a weekly pub- 
lished by American Federation of La- 
bor unions. However, the weekly went 
to fewer than 3,000 homes. Its editor 
said it was devoted to “labor’s side.” 


Ownership of the Daily was divided 
among several individuals. One of these 
part-owners was the publisher. He had 
selected the editor and had the “final 
say” over policy. The publisher repre- 
sented control of the Daily as a prop- 
erty. He said he delegated operating 


*Charles E. Swanson, “Radio v. Newspaper: 
A Study in Midcity, U. S.,” Editor & Publisher, 
LXXXI (Nov. 13, 1948), 26-27. 


control over what the paper printed to 
the editor. 

The editor headed a group of 30 ex- 
ecutives, sub-editors, reporters, and 
photographers. Data on this editing- 
writing group were obtained by these 
methods: 

1. Analysis of the newspaper’s con- 
tent. 

2. Informal interviews. (A _ mini- 
mum of three to four interviews was 
obtained with each staff member. In 
several cases as many as 10 interviews 
resulted. ) 

3. Observation of staff and execu- 
tives at work in the city. 

4. Interviews with power-holders 
(selected from the 50 men “who make 
the decisions” in Midcity) and group 
leaders. 

5. Biographical questionnaire.® 

6. Anonymous opinion question- 
naire with 125 items.°® 

7. Private correspondence of execu- 
tives and staff members. 


THE EDITOR 


The editor had these social charac- 
teristics: Midwestern birth, middleclass 
family with a Republican father, a Re- 
publican, in the 40-50 age bracket, re- 
porter and editorial writer on the paper 
for 20 years, and a summa cum laude 
graduate in journalism from a state uni- 
versity. His income was estimated in 
the $6,000-$10,000 range. 

Examples follow of his power in 
operation: 

1. In 1947 the city’s teachers asked 
higher pay. He was a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce board of direc- 
tors. A department store owner urged 
the directors to support the teachers’ 
request. The directors were undecided, 
uninformed. They asked the editor for 
“the facts.” He gave them information. 
They voted to back the teachers and 
that evening the board of education 
awarded the pay increases. 

2. The city’s bus drivers struck. 


5 Copies included in the writer’s doctoral thesis, 
on file in the State University of Iowa Library. 
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The editor sought background for his 
editorials from company executives 
and from union leaders. His editorials 
won the confidence of both sides. Com- 
pany and union agreed to meet if he 
would sit at the table with them. City 
officials and downtown merchants de- 
layed political or legal action and sup- 
ported the editor. He met with the 
management and labor groups for sev- 
eral days and nights until the strike 
was settled. Later, he said, “When 
things got hot, I'd tell stories—and 
mention the public interest.” 

When an organization or group de- 
cided to seek public consent for an idea 
or a “project,” its leaders tried first to 
enlist the support of the editor. He 
worked at the crossroads among the 
pressure groups and powerholders. He 
described the pressures on him and his 
staff as follows: 


1. Liberalism vs. conservatism. 


(“The strongest pressure that operates 
on our staff is the one of liberalism vs. 
conservatism. Some of our staff mem- 
bers go to the [social] clubs and they 
get this sort of pressure which doesn’t 


mean much.”’) 

2. Labor unions. (“We're careful 
about the unions because their feelings 
are hurt so easily. I was a 
union member for seven years. I lean 
to management’s side because their ar- 
guments are better. But I’m conscious 
of that. So we lean over backwards to 
be careful about the union side.”’) 

3. Organizations. (“All the organi- 
zations want more publicity for what- 
ever cause they’re supporting.”) 

4. Religion. (“We get some [pres- 
sure] from the Protestants when we run 
news about the Catholics.”) 

5. Politics. (“We don’t pay much 
attention to that. As long as the Demo- 
crats and Republicans squawk about 
us, we're all right.”) 

6. Advertisers. (“We've made about 
a half dozen ‘mistakes’ [in news] about 
a major advertiser in the last year, and 
he thinks we’re against him. For exam- 
ple, the OPA fined him on some tech- 


nical violation of the law. We ran the 
story. He thought it should have been 
left out. We couldn’t do that. So he 
thought it should have been played 
down—a smaller head.”) 

He stated the central theory of his 
editorial policy as follows: 

The main thing I work for is to keep 
people cooperating. A lot of this I do 
by being in meetings. But there’s where 
you can be effective. It doesn’t make 
for sensational reading. If you're outside, 
you don’t know what’s inside. If you're 
working for a better town, it’s better to 
be in on the organizations’ community 
effort. You can plan better. 

Then, if an idea strikes you as sound, 
throw in your own ideas. Then you 
have a plan you can support conscien- 
tiously. You don’t have agencies coming 
in trying to get the newspaper to ram 
plans down the people’s throats. You're 
of more use than on the sidelines and 
criticizing. 


THE NEWS STAFF 


The social characteristics of the edit- 
ing-writing group also reflected to some 
extent the policy of the editor. One of 
his executives described how reporters 
are selected: 

No drifters. We pick people who 
won’t be just reporters out on a story. 
They are representatives of the Daily. 
They come hon average, middle class 
families. They are Middle Westerners. 
They have imagination. They meet peo- 
ple well. We expect them to stay quite 
a while. 

Of the 30, 29 were born in the Mid- 
dle West. 

This was a young group. Twenty-two 
were under 40, including the associate 
editor and the city editor. The editor 
and the managing editor were in the 
40-49 age bracket. 

Twenty-two were Protestants. Other 
faiths were Roman Catholic, four, and 
Jewish, one. Three were not church 
members. As in Midcity, Protestants 
predominated and minority faiths were 
represented. 

Two-thirds of the group came from 
the families of merchants, salesmen, 
attorneys, teachers, and business execu- 
tives. Five were the sons and daughters 
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of farmers. “White-collar” middle and 
upper-middle class families dominated. 

Politically, their fathers were Repub- 
lican, “independent,” or “party un- 
known.” Only one had a father who 
was a Democrat. 

Their education was far above Mid- 
city’s 10th-grade median. Twenty-three 
had college degrees, one a master’s de- 
gree. Four had attended “some college.” 
Fifteen had specialized in journalism 
but balanced this with study in other 
areas (nine cited social science). Be- 
fore getting their first jobs, two-thirds 
planned and trained for journalism. 

Their regular reading included 29 
newspapers (three-fourths Midwestern; 
two from New York); 37 magazines 
(topped by Time, Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Reader’s Digest, New York- 
er) and in three months 98 books (one- 
third contemporary affairs; one-third 
“best-seller” fiction; and the remainder 
divided among literature, social and 
natural sciences, history, journalism 
techniques). Five staffers had not read 
any books. All read in search of con- 
temporary information. 

Their pay ranged from $45 to $110 
a week and averaged from $70 to $75. 
At this period (1947) a federal agency 
surveyed weekly earnings in Midcity. 
The editing-writing group’s $70 weekly 
average put it on a par with the city’s 
proprietors, managers, craftsmen, and 
foremen; these comprised 25 percent of 
the employed. Below this group was 
67.5 percent of the employed. Above 
were the professional workers, Mid- 
city’s top 7.5 percent with average 
weekly pay of $110. This figure was 
equalled by the salaries of the group’s 
executives. (Written comment by a re- 
porter: “I appreciate the liberal salary 
policy on the Daily, as against the less- 
than-liberal thoughts on the subject 
held by most other newspa- 
pers.”) 

These 30 sub-editors and reporters 
belonged to 52 social organizations. 
The newspaper paid dues for 13 in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


In Midcity the editing-writing group 
had prestige and status as part of the 
white-collar middle class. Executives 
“belonged” in the upper middleclass. 


THE NEWSPAPER-AS-IT-SHOULD-BE 

This editing-writing group showed a 
high degree of consensus in what Mid- 
city’s newspaper should be. From inter- 
views and questionnaires their values 
about the Daily are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. The Daily should be accurate. 

2. The Daily should be “honest” and 
“truthful.” 

3. The Daily should report the facts 
and what they mean. (A news executive 
said, “Nothing speaks more eloquently 
than facts. . . . We interpret the facts, 
tell what they mean.” 

4. The Daily should print all ideas 
or opinions. 

5. The Daily should be first with the 
news. 

_ 6. The Daily should be complete in 
its news. 

7. The Daily should stand for the 
best interests of the le of the city. 

8. The Daily should see that the city 
government and schools are efficient 
and clean of graft. 

9. The Daily should print its “report 
of the day’s events” without fear or fa- 
vor to any individual or group. 

10. The Daily should keep the peo- 
ple cooperating so they may discuss the 
issues. 


The group did not place among these 
primary values needs for the newspaper 
to “make a profit,” to entertain, or to 
“give the public what it wants.” Its 
principles resembled those urged by the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
and by most journalism textbooks. 
Asked to name the sources of these 
values, the group named two types of 
contributors—other newspaper men 
and journalism educators. 

In appraising the newspaper as it ap- 
peared to be, the staff compared its per- 
formance with their values of what the 
newspaper should be. 


THE NEWSPAPER-AS-IT-APPEARED-TO-BE 


Twenty-five members of the group 
completed an anonymous questionnaire 
with 125 items. This comprised quanti- 
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tative data on their appraisal of the 
newspaper and their opinions on its 
control. 


Those individuals and groups in Mid- 
city “whose interests are most impor- 
tant” in deciding “what local news goes 
in and what stays out of the paper” 
were ranked in 1-2-3 order. The rank- 
ings were weighted in inverse order; a 
rating of 1 was weighted 10 and so on. 
Results are shown in Table I. 


These rankings showed the group’s 
opinion that it held most of the control 
over what local news to print or not to 
print. It shared this power with the 
city’s residents, the publisher, and the 
business group. It rated the business 
group (businessmen, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and advertisers) as the only 
group of significance outside the news- 
paper in degree of power over what the 
Daily printed. 

However, the staff agreed unani- 
mously that directions never had been 
given to “slant news without regard for 
the facts and according to this news- 
paper’s policy.” 

Eight staff members gave instances 
where the Daily had opposed interests 
of a “pressure group”—the American 
Legion, bankers, Republican politicians, 


state officials, and “big taxpayers.” 
However, one said the newspaper had 
opposed the “public interest” in its 
stand on housing. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER NEWSPAPERS 


Eight questions were adapted from 
previous studies® to allow the news 
staff to compare the Daily with other 
newspapers. Responses are shown in 
percentages of the 25 who replied: 


In general, newspapers devote too 
much space to trivialities, scandals, sen- 
sations, divorces. Strongly agree, 12 per- 
cent; agree, 24; undecided, 12; disagree, 
48; strongly disagree, 4. 

This newspaper devotes too much 
space to trivialities, scandals, sensa- 
tions, divorces. Strongly agree, 0 per- 
cent; agree, 0; undecided, 8; disagree, 
44; strongly disagree, 48. 

In general, news columns of all daily 
newspapers are equally fair to business 
and labor. Strongly agree, 0 percent; 
agree, 36; undecided, 16; disagree, 44; 
strongly disagree, 4. 

News columns of this newspaper are 
equally fair to business and labor. 
Strongly agree, 32 percent; agree, 44; 


* Francis V. Prugger, “Social Composition and 
Training of Milwaukee Journal News Staff,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXI (Sept. 1944), 
231-44; Leo C. Rosten, The Washington Cor- 
respondents (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1935). 


TABLE | 
Those with Most Power over Local News 








Weighted 
Position Score Individual or Group 
.. 149 Managing editor 
2. 97 City editor 
I 73 Editor 
4. 70 Residents of the city 
5. 68 Publisher 
6. 55 Advertisers 
(A 44 Your personal views 
8. 38 Business manager 
9. 27 Chamber of Commerce 
10. 23 Local businessmen 
11. 10 Churches 
12 10 “Business office” 
13. 10 “Space” (available in newspaper) 
14. 7 Labor unions 
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undecided, 24; disagree, 0; strongly dis- 
agree, 0 

Comparatively few newspapers give 
significant accounts of America’s basic 
economic conflicts. Strongly agree, 12 
percent; agree, 52; undecided, 16; dis- 
agree, 16; strongly disagree, 4. 

This paper’s columns give significant 
accounts of America’s basic economic 
conflicts. Strongly agree, 8 percent; 
agree, 28; undecided, 28; disagree, 36; 
strongly disagree. 0. 

This paper’s columns give significant 
accounts of the political, economic, and 
social conflicts in this city. Strongly 
agree, 24 percent; agree, 48; undecided, 
16; disagree, 12; strongly disagree, 0. 

There are no major political, eco- 
nomic, or social conflicts in this city. 
Strongly agree, 8 percent; agree, 20; un- 
decided, 24; disagree, 48; strongly dis- 
agree, 8. 


Without exception the direction of 
opinion among the _ editing-writing 
group ranked these phases of the news- 
paper’s performance above that of most 
American newspapers. 


APPRAISAL OF POLICY 


Another series of questions meas- 
ured the staff's opinion on how “pol- 
icy,” a phase of the operation of con- 
trol over the newspaper, related to 
news: 


This newspaper allows “policy” to af- 
fect its news columns. Strongly agree, 4 
percent; agree, 36; undecided, 12; dis- 
agree, 36; strongly disagree, 16. 

This newspaper prints less distorted 
and unfair news than most other metro- 
politan newspapers. Strongly agree, 28 
percent; agree, 56; undecided, 12; dis- 
agree, 0; strongly disagree, 4. 

I am not aware of any definite fixed 
news and editorial policies of this news- 
paper. Strongly agree, 4 percent; agree, 
20; undecided, 12; disagree, 48; strong- 
ly disagree, 16. 

Regardless of orders to write fair and 
unbiased news, this newspaper expects 
me to slant news in favor of the side its 
policies and interests usually support. 
Strongly agree, 0 percent; agree, 8; un- 
decided, 12; disagree, 32; strongly dis- 
agree, 48. 

In my experience with this newspaper 
I have had stories played down or killed 
for “policy” reasons. Strongly agree, 4 
percent; agree, 28; undecided, 16; dis- 
agree, 36; strongly disagree, 16. 


Other questions showed that half the 
group noted that Republicans were fa- 
vored in news and editorials but the 
remainder said they were not. The pre- 
dominantly Protestant staff named 
Catholics as the religious group most 
frequently favored in the news. Four- 
fifths agreed no racial group was fa- 
vored; however, two said Negroes were 
“most favored” in the news and one 
said they were “least favored.” A ma- 
jority agreed that among national 
groups a Central European group re- 
ceived “most favored” news and edito- 
rial treatment. 

The staff then rated the newspaper 
on “giving fair and unbiased news” on 
several subjects. The results are shown 
in percentages in Table II. 


NEWSPAPER VS. RADIO 


The staff compared the performance 
of the newspaper and its news staff to 
the performance of the city’s schools, 
local government, churches, radio sta- 
tion, and radio station news staff. The 
ratings were weighted and these rank- 
ings resulted: 

First, the Daily; second, its news 
staff; third, local government; fourth, 
the churches; fifth, the radio station; 
sixth, the schools; and last, the radio 
station’s news staff. 

Given a choice between the radio 
station’s news and news in the Daily, 
the staff preferred the paper’s news and 
editorials as the source it would be 
“most likely to believe” if it got “very 
different facts about the same story in 
Midcity” from these sources. No per- 
son chose the radio station. 

In preference to the radio station all 
staff members chose the newspaper as 
the prime source of local news, the 
most complete local news, and the 
source of the “most fair and unbiased 
local news.” One-third said the radio 
station brought them local news ahead 
of the newspapers; one-third chose the 
newspaper, and one-third had no opin- 
ion. 

Three-fourths of the staff said the 
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radio news staff had failed to get local o—-. 3 wanted to give the story our x 
ourth biggest sized head on page one. 
news ahead of the a me that We talker it over. We . 7 
no news sources on their beats pre- The fire story about our biggest adver. V 
ferred to give news to the radio station. tiser got our third biggest head on page p 
A fourth of the group said the radio one. I had to boil the story down. But / 
news staff was “competition” in sports phy. ge gg facts—and it went right diss 
news, suburban news, news from a lo- si ili eo me 
cal packinghouse, and “deaths late at Case , . | 
night.” gh the associate editor changed labor news oth 
policy in its operation. Source: the for- we 
POLICY IN OPERATION mer reporter, now a news executive: “" 
To a varying degree, the editing- aA. w years ago a beer union of * 
writing group joined in shaping policy dn’t get in news in paper. ost 
: rr Its side seldom appeared. The associate 
and in deciding what the newspeper = ae nnd I educated the labor union D4! 
would print or not print. Typical exam- during the war [World War II]. We the 
ples have been selected to illustrate ma- told them, “You can put in your side, “ 
jor patterns in the relations of the ht —= doing. me We — your per 
TL O say anything a Ww man- 
er ‘Ge 4" yom eo : co lg lace, agement is doing.” We tried to get man- ie: 
_ Vase | involv ep a8 agement to tell its story under the same Si 
jor advertiser, and a news executive. conditions. The unions are much more for 
Source: a news executive: cooperative than the management guys 
in charge. Lots of firms try to give us @ °° 
Here’s an example of how the pub- the run-around. So do some of the as | 
lisher enters. Any that lasts over 15 unions. But today the unions know how firs 
minutes is big news here. We to get a square shake from the Daily. anc 
had a in months. Then a [This was verified by the researcher in this 
warehouse burned. It wasn’t destroyed, interviews with business agents of C.1.0. 
just fire and water damaged, the routine and A.F.L. unions.] ] 
stuff, maybe $50,000 damages or so. ; we : cies 
The warehouse belonged to our biggest Case 3 illustrated the majority opin- the 
corantiens.. 500 — the Bag ey and ion on relations between staff and news pol 
the publisher called me. This story, i urce: a reporter: 
I ai. is worth our second biggest head executives. So — _ Ty 
on page one. The publisher said he I've talked the managing editor out spa 
hadn't gone into the story and I told of things. He’d say we'd take this sort mo 
him what we knew, showed him the of action and I said it wasn’t such a =e 
tov 
TABLE Il 
Ratings on "Fair and Unbiased News''* opi 
ne’ 
Topic Excellent Good Fair Poor Very Poor ing 
Local Republican party 64 28 8 I 
Local politicians 60 20 8 4 . 
Local churches 60 32 8 
Local Democratic party 56 16 16 8 
Local labor unions 52 28 16 t 
Local housing problem 52 24 12 4 a 
Local business 48 24 = 20 
Local labor leaders 48 20 32 ( 
Local minorities 44 20 36 7 
People of wealth here 24 28 40 4 pe 





*Figures are in percentages. the 
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good idea. I'd a why I didn’t 
think it was a g idea and he would- 
n't do it. Everyone feels he is on a par. 
We're free to criticize or praise what the 
paper does. 

About a fourth of the staff would 
disagree to some extent with this opin- 
ion. Executives and staff called one an- 
other by their first names. A reporter 
said, “This is the greatest little first- 
name town in the world.” 

Two-thirds of the staff gave instances 
of what each “admired most” about the 
news and editorial policies of the news- 
paper. Typical examples follow from 
their comments: 

“For an admittedly Republican pa- 
per to be so free to criticize Republi- 
can candidates and officeholders.” 
“Sincere effort to be fair to all.” “Stand 
for good government.” “The guts to 
present both sides to local issues, such 
as the X Street Problem.” “Its fairness, 
first. And its willingness to give a writer 
and reporter his own hand in doing 
things himself.” 

However, half the staff named poli- 
cies they would change if “you were 
the editor.” Changes in society news 
policies were cited most frequently. 
Typical comment: “I think too much 


space and favor is given to people with - 


money, not enough to the ordinary 
mortals who make up the bulk of the 
town.” 

THE NEWSMAN’S ROLE 


Two questions showed the group’s 
opinion on their relations with the 
newspaper and their plans for remain- 
ing in their present positions: 

I would rate the management of this 
newspaper in its relations with the 
newsroom employees as: Excellent, 52 
percent; good, 36; fair, 8; poor, 0; very 
poor, 0. 

I am so well satisfied with my posi- 
tion on this newspaper that I plan to 
vee the rest of my life working for 


Strongly agree, 8 percent; agree, 8; 
sadseiiale 24; disagree, 48; strongly 


disagree, 0. 

The staff’s viewpoint on the newspa- 
perman’s role in Midcity was given in 
the following written comment: 
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After a lot of years in the newspaper 
business, I wouldn't trade it for any- 
ne ne ee See nels See ee eee: 
I've never been one who saw in it “ 
chance to serve” but I think we all 
serve our city and state much more 
than we realize 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The editing-writing group of the 
Midcity Daily was relatively homogen- 
eous in its social characteristics. Such 
homogeneity in its youth, its Protes- 
tantism, its Midwestern origin, and its 
college degrees would contribute to 
consensus. 

2. Among these editors and report- 
ers consensus to the point of unanimity 
prevailed on values about what the 
newspaper should be. These values 
about “true,” “fair,” and “accurate” 
news affected their decisions as indi- 
cated by their reactions to efforts by 
other groups to control their actions. 

The worth of professional education 
for effective and responsible journalism 
was illustrated by this staff. It tried to 
match its values about what the news- 
paper should be with its role in the 
newspaper’s performance. However, 
the Midwestern publisher and public 
probably agreed to some extent with 
the values and demanded that the 
group meet some standards. 

3. This editing-writing group rated 
its newspaper superior in performance 
to other newspapers. By two-thirds ma- 
jorities, its members agreed with most 
policies and news functions of the pa- 
per but they lacked consensus on news 
about social issues (“people of wealth,” 
housing problem, etc.). 

4. A fourth of the staff reported ac- 
tive competition from the local radio 
station for local news. To this extent, 
the radio station was a “competing” 
news channel in Midcity. 

5. In general, this group tended to 
be not “for” or “within” any major 
group but between the groups and indi- 
viduals who sought political, economic, 
and social power. 

6. The editing-writing group rated 
its primacy of control over local news 
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above other groups and indicated it 
shared this control with the publisher, 
executives of the newspaper, the city’s 
residents, businessmen, and advertisers. 

Operations of this newspaper showed 
the inadequacy of a definition of “press 
monopoly” which implies that author- 
ity of “all” newspaper owners is abso- 
lute over the news function of editing- 
writing groups in “all” one-newspaper 
or one-owner publishing situations. In 
Midcity the exercise of owner control 
over the news was relative, among 
other factors, to the opinions and val- 
ues of the editing-writing and other 
groups. Individuals within the groups 


traded opinions, came to a degree of 
consensus and acted. Then they re- 
peated the process. Some member of 
the editing-writing group shared in 
every decision on printing or not print- 
ing the news about Midcity. 


(Dr. Swanson’s second article in the 
series, Midcity Daily: What a News- 
paper Should Be, will appear in the 
June QUARTERLY. I/t will discuss the 
values Midcity has for its paper. It will 
cover the question: In terms of these 
values, would the city continue the ex- 
isting kind of control over the news- 
paper?) 





“We can make our newspapers better. Of course we can. It is not an 
easy task. We must try to give more and more valuable information to our 
readers, so they can read and enjoy the paper—but we must take the 
greatest precautions against being dull. That is the deadliest sin of all. 


“Few newspaper people are self-satisfied and smug about their profes- 
sion. We recognize that criticism of the press—like that of any other media 
— is a normal reaction in a healthy democracy. Journalism has a far and 
long way to go before it can give maximum service to the American people 
and to a world hungering for news. 


“I say that newspaper readers may not be 100 percent pleased with what 
their papers print or do for them, but that the 50 million Americans who 
plunk down a nickel or so every day for a copy of a daily newspaper pre- 
fer our kind of newspapers to any other in the world. 


“I urge each of you, therefore, to criticize your paper. Check up on it. 
Call it to account. Compare it with others. But keep your faith in the 
American Press, in the free press. Never help anybody to undermine free- 
dom of the press, our Number 1 freedom. 


““The press be damned’? Yes, damn it all you want, so long as you 
cling to the right of the press to be free. For when press freedom is 
abridged, all our other freedoms will perish too.”—From address by OXxIE 
REICHLER, editor of the Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald Statesman. 
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Showing German Editors 
A Free Press at Work 





BY WILLIAM S. 


KIRKPATRICK 


The managing editor of the Atlanta Journal describes and ap- 
praises the seminar for German editors and publishers con- 
ducted in New York last fall by the American Press Institute. 
The author was one of 37 distinguished discussion leaders ap- 


pearing by invitation before sessions of the seminar. 
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¥> ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1948, 
at 10:00 a. m., an event holding high 
hope and great possibilities for the 
cause of democracy in the world took 
place quietly in the city of New York. 

Fifteen German editors and publish- 
ers, seeking to learn how a free press 
operates in a democracy, sat down 
around the great oval table on the first 
floor of the journalism building at Co- 
lumbia University to participate in a 
seminar specially arranged for them by 
the American Press Institute.* 

They had come from numerous cities 
in the Western zone of Germany. 
There were 14 men and one woman. 
Several held degrees of doctor. Some 
were publishers and others editors. 
They represented newspapers, maga- 
zines, and news services. 

All had been active at home in the 
fight for democracy. Five had spent 
long periods in concentration camps 
for speaking out against Hitler’s re- 
strictions of freedom of speech and of 
the press. Two had been prisoners of 


1 The roster of Germans attending the seminar, 
their publications and home cities, follows: Wil- 
heim Von Cornides, editor-publisher, Europa- 
Archiv, Frankfurt/Main; Carl Hermann Ebbing- 
haus, editor, Der Ruf, Munich; Josef Eberle, 
cultural editor, Stuttgarter Zeitung, Stuttgart ; 
Hans-Norbert Finkel, correspondent and political 
editor, Dena, Berlin; Werner Friedmann, chief 
editor, Die Abend Zeitung, Munich; Walter Gong, 
publisher and editor, Nordsee Zeitung, Bremen; 
Werner Karsunky, news editor, Dena, Bad Nau- 
heim, Hesse; Henrich Kierzeck, editor and pub- 
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war in this country and had picked cot- 
ton and done other farm labor in 
Louisiana. Five had been American 
prisoners of war in Europe, and virtu- 
ally all of them had worked closely 
with various United States agencies in 
Germany. 

Their coming had been financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, upon re- 
quest by General Dwight Eisenhower, 
president of Columbia University, who 
had been commander in chief of the 
Allied forces in Western Europe dur- 
ing and after the termination of World 
War II. 

The 15 had been carefully selected. 
All were reputed to be firm believers in 
democracy. Later, however, it was 
found that at least one intellectual 
among the 15 was less a believer in 
democracy than he professed, a discov- 
ery which brought the observation that 
the selection actually had not been as 
carefully carried out as it should have 
been. 

The’ Germans were flown to New 
York City. There everything was pro- 


lisher, Fuldaer Le menage: 
|e Kogon, a. Fran 
urt/Main, Hesse; Miss Annemarie Langens, edi- 
tor, Mosaik, Berlin; Helmut Meyer-Dietrich, chie 
editor, Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin; Joachim Pabst, 
chief editor and publisher, Nordwest a Ol- 
denburg; Heinz Pfeifer, editor, Badische Zeitun 
Freiburg, Brisgau; Felix Richter, editor and pub- 
lisher, Sueddeutsche Allgemeine, Pforzheim, 
Wurttemberg-Baden; and Dolf Sternberger, edi- 
tor, Die Wandlung, Freiburg, Brisgau. 


Fulda, Hesse; Eu- 
urter Hefte, Frank- 
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vided for their welfare, comfort, and 
convenience, including limited spend- 
ing money, since they could bring al- 
most nothing with them out of Ger- 
many. 

The project was more than an at- 
tempt to sow the seeds of democracy in 
receptive ground. It was more like an 
effort to graft the tender buds of de- 
mocracy onto already developed hardy 
root stocks that had grown in the 
rocky, barren soil of totalitarianism. 

Just how successful was the grafting 
operation remains to be determined. 
High hopes are held that many of the 
buds will flourish under a kinder soil 
and atmosphere. But how many of 
them failed to “take” only time will 
tell. At least a few, it is indicated, 
failed. But many others show signs of 
growth and full development. 

This is an attempt at an appraisal of 
the undertaking and its probable ac- 
complishments, based on _ available 
knowledge. 

General Eisenhower himself, after 
the close of the seminar, expressed the 
feeling that having them here for a six- 
weeks examination of the work of a 
' free press in a democracy was an 
achievement which will prove of inesti- 
mable value to Germany. He was im- 
pressed with the earnestness of the 
visitors and the sincerity of their feel- 
ings that a press free of propaganda 
must be one of the basic foundation 
pieces of a new Germany if that na- 
tion is to take its place as one of the 
free nations. 

Floyd Taylor, director of the Amer- 
ican Press Institute, when it was all 
over, said: 

The project was even more worth- 
while than anticipated. 

I believe that all of them would agree 
with me what one said to me in writ- 
ing: That the people of the world who 
have democracy, or are trying to 
achieve it, need not only American as- 
sistance but wise leadership in world 
affairs on the part of the United States. 
Most of them became aware of the 
facts that this leadership can be given 
only if the American people have the 


knowledge and judgment required to 
select superior officials and that most of 
the information the public needs for 
this purpose can be obtained through 
the press. 


Charles A Fell, managing editor of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News, who led 
a discussion at one of the seminar ses- 
sions and spent some time informally 
with the Germans, said he was “deeply 
impressed by the frankness with which 
they confessed their lack of know-how 
in applying a democratic philosophy of 
newspapering. I was as much de- 
pressed by their pathetic want of ma- 
chinery and newsprint to do the job of 
which they are really capable... . 
They have come to know American 
newspapermen, and many other Amer- 
icans, as individuals—not simply as 
THE rather despised Americans, as 
Europeans as a whole seem to appraise 
us.” 


WV) CLAYTON FRITCHEY, EDITOR OF THE 
New Orleans (La.) /tem, another dis- 
cussion leader at the seminar, summed 
up his estimate of the achievements of 
the project this way: 


I have the strongest conviction that 
the seminar was entirely worth while. 
I cannot say whether the Germans think 
more or less of the American press, but 
this much is certain: They know a 
great deal more about U. S. journalism 
than they ever did before. They no 
doubt will be critical of some of our 
failures, but I do not see how any for- 
eign journalists can help but be im- 
pressed by some of our methods and 
policies. 

Most of the guests, it seemed to me, 
were men of considerable intellectual 
and political maturity, and I doubt if 
they were much awed by the quality of 
thinking or writing in the American 
press; but I suspect they will return to 
their country with a new appreciation 
of news editing and the day-to-day de- 
tachment that generally distinguishes 
news techniques in this country. That 
alone will have made the seminar 
worth while. 


Frank Ahlgren, editor of the Com- 
mercial Appeal at Memphis, Tenn., 
“was very gratified by the results and 
especially by the cooperative attitude 
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that American newspaper men evi- 
denced.” Having participated person- 
ally in the seminar, he reflected, “It is 
my hope that others may be brought 
here because I believe on-the-spot ob- 
servation is infinitely more valuable 
than the academic instruction we might 
be able to impart over there. It gives 
them the flavor as well as the results 
first hand.” 

Mr. Ahlgren was one of those who 
first proposed the bringing of a group 
of German editors to this country for 
study. Paul Smith, editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, was another. Sev- 
eral others—all American newspaper 
men who had visited Germany in the 
last couple of years—came forward 
with the same idea. Mr. Ahlgren made 
his recommendation following a tour 
of duty inspecting reorientation facili- 
ties in Europe for the Army. 

A detailed report of the project, 
from its inception to delivery of the 
Germans back on their home soil, has 
been made by Mr. Taylor to the Rock- 
efeller Foundation. The American 
Press Institute, as is quite generally 
known in professional circles, is an 
agency set up by leading American 
newspaper publishers and financed by 
them for encouragement of higher 
standards in the American press, espe- 
cially in the field of better writing and 
editing to increase understanding on 
the part of those who read our publi- 
cations. Its activities function through 
the School of Journalism at Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Taylor’s report leans backward 
in conservatism in estimates of con- 
structive results achieved by the proj- 
ect. But, he has confided to associates, 
he really feels that important support 
for the cause of democracy in Europe 
was created by the undertaking. 

Only a few sour notes—and they 
were minor ones—interrupted the har- 
mony of the entire project: 

A bit of friction developed here and 
there between German individuals of 
differing intellectual levels. 


Most of the Germans were disap- 
pointed that they could not accept pay 
for making speeches and writing for 
publication in this country—a restric- 
tion that resulted from the type of 
travel documents they had. They had 
hoped to make some money to buy 
presents to take home to Germany. 

As a group they strongly resisted 
the idea, advanced in one of the semi- 
nar sessions considered most impor- 
tant, of writing and editing for the 
masses of readers. They insisted on the 
superiority of their practice of appeal- 
ing only to certain cultural levels in 
their publications. They appeared un- 
able to grasp the importance of the 
principle employed by American publi- 
cations of writing so that readers of all 
intellectual levels can easily understand 
what is printed. This is attempted by 
simple, clear, informative writing. The 
Germans persisted in their preference 
for articles and essays aimed to inter- 
est only certain intellectual groups. 
They professed little interest in reach- 
ing the great masses of people, even 
when it was recalled that Hitler was 
able to succeed simply because these 
masses had not been prepared by the 
German press to understand what he 
was up to and what disaster he would 
bring upon their country. At the close 
of the seminar some of the Germans, 
however, professed to have modified 
their views on this subject a bit, so per- 
haps a beginning was made. 


WP NOTABLE ON THE SIDE OF ACHIEVE- 
ments recorded by the project were the 
experiences of some of the Germans in 
visiting smaller American cities and 
seeing how a free press actually works 
in a democracy, and personal observ- 
ance by them of the way the people of 
this country apply democracy in a na- 
tional election. They were here during 
the hottest period of the national Presi- 
dential election. They saw the great 
upset that surprised the world on elec- 
tion night. And they saw how the peo- 
ple went calmly about their tasks the 
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next day, accepting the unexpected re- 
sult without question, and with com- 
plete support for the winner by those 
who had so vigorously opposed him. 

One of the Germans was quoted by 
the Associated Press as he boarded a 
plane at LaGuardia Field for home 
shortly afterward: “The election proved 
to me that the people of America run 
their country and are not influenced by 
the editorial opinion of the press, but 
by the facts as they appear in the 
press.” 


And from the office of General 
Eisenhower came the observation that 
“it was an interesting coincidence 
which found them still here at the time 
of the election. They were mightily im- 
pressed by the manner in which the 
voters of the nation made known their 
will emphatically, peacefully, and then, 
with the issue decided, went their way 
the next day reading about it, accepting 
the decision and going on from there. 
That sort of example afforded to 15 
such thoughtful persons as these on the 
eve of their return to Germany cannot 
help but be a valuable thing to Ger- 
many and to the world.” 


Typical of experiences of the Ger- 
mans who visited smaller cities outside 
of New York were those of two who 
were guests for several days of the staff 
of the Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dis- 
patch and the Daily Press. A detailed 
report of their activities, made by an 
editor-observer in Utica, outlined what 
they did as follows: 


In the course of their visit they: 

1—Inspected our plant from cellar to 
garret and studied the city desk opera- 
tions. 

2—-Accompanied a reporter on his 
beat which includes the city hall, school 
board and chamber of commerce. 

3—Accompanied the court house re- 
porter on his rounds, meeting virtually 
everyone who has his snout in the pub- 
lic trough. 

4—Accompanied another reporter to 
the federal building. 

5—Were taken on a 20-mile ride 
around the city and suburbs, and on a 


90-mile trip through North-Central 
New York. 
6—Saw telephoto and television cov- 


erage of the world series baseball 


games. 

7—Visited [a brewing] company 
whose tycoon owner spent so much 
time reminiscing about his days as an 
immigrant from Germany that they got 
only one glass of beer. 

8—Lunched with papers’ general 
manager one day at the golf club. 

9—Spent an evening with another ex- 
German who is a leader in overseas re- 
lief and world-wide religious projects. 

10—Spent still another night as the 
guest of an Army major stationed at 
Utica and later went to the local equiv- 
alent of a night club as guests of a man 
who once served in the military govern- 
ment in Germany. 

11—Watched Harry Truman pause in 
Utica on his campaign tour. 


And here are some interesting obser- 
vations by the same editor on the reac- 
tions of the two Germans to what they 
saw and did in Utica: 


The visit to Utica appeared to give 
them an entirely new idea about Amer- 
ica. They were glad to get out of New 
York City. They were impressed by the 
living standards in our city and villages 
and by the complete independence and 
friendliness of the natives. They insisted 
upon calling the golf club a “castle,” 
and were horrified by the use of so 
many acres of land for the course. 
Later, when they saw the open spaces 
north of town they wondered why so 
many people had to live cheek-by-jowl 
in the big cities. 

Other things which astounded them 
were silos; our female help; the “bo- 
gus” in our composing room, which 
seemed out of place in any progressive 
establishment; and the American drug- 
store. 

The boys asked hundreds of questions 
and seemed to be making the most of 
their opportunity. One of them ap- 
peared to be genuinely thrilled by the 
actual separation of news and editorial 
comment and said he would try to put 
it into practice at home. Both were im- 
pressed by our local news and the way 
our staff was organized to get it. 


One of the Utica reporters who ac- 


companied the two Germans on his 
beat said: 


I had them in tow at the city hall for 
a day and they kept me busy answering 
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a barrage of questions. At first I 
thought they were unusually naive about 
how government operated over here un- 
til I realized that these were a couple of 
guys who had spent most of their adult 
lives behind an iron curtain. 

They were interested in practically 
everything about city government—how 
officials are chosen, what their salaries 
are. They’d heard somewhere that 
American cities sometimes have polit- 
ical bosses, and wanted to know about 
that, too. They appeared surprised at 
the lack of formality in relations be- 
tween the press and city officials. 

At Kresge’s lunch counter I pointed 
out a — = assemblyman 
rubbing e Ss wi e common - 
ple. I imagined they were Saaveael by 
this evidence of democracy. 

Everyone was cordial toward them, 
and they were equally polite and friend- 
ly. If they think of themselves as being 
formerly hated enemies they didn’t 
show it. 

My apologies for our decrepit city 
hall impressed them not at all. They 
seemed to think it quite all right. It was 
a dull day and I had only a couple of 
stories to write. They seemed surprised 
that I had anything. One of them was 
most interested to learn that, under our 
laws, practically all documents, records, 
etc., are public records, and that we can 
demand to see them when the chips are 
down. 


A veteran Utica court house reporter 
said of his.experiences: 


When I escorted the two visiting Ger- 
mans without ceremony or preliminary 
into the private office of the sheriff, the 
door of which was ajar, the sheriff arose 
and extended a cordial greeting. He 
answered several questions about his of- 
ficial duties and assured the visitors 
they would always be welcome to cali 
upon him. He offered transportation to 
any of the institutions or any part of 
the county. 

The Germans not only expressed 
their pleasure at the cordial greeting, 
but emphasized their surprise at the ex- 
tent of the contrast between their ex- 
periences with officials in Germany and 
those in America. 


¥> SO MUCH FOR WHAT THE GERMANS 
saw and did, and observations by inter- 
ested persons who kept a friendly, but 
critical, eye upon them. Now for some 
of the details of Director Floyd Tay- 
lor’s comments. Said he: 


The — of the program was to 
give the rmans an opportunity for 
intensive study on an advanced level of 
the principles and techniques most de- 
sirable for a free press in a democratic 
society. 

The ho was that such a study 
would enable them to produce newspa- 

rs and magazines that would do more 
or the development of democracy in 
——— than had been done by Ger- 
man publications in the past. Whether 
the program was a success cannot be 
determined until it is seen whether the 
practical result was achieved. Although 
we a —— of “ype in 
some of the newspapers and magazines 
edited by the 15 Germans since their 
return home, this is not a sign that the 
ge a produced what was desired. 

e final test will be whether such im- 
provements are permanent and whether 
their example has an effect on the Ger- 
man press as a whole. 


Mr. Taylor said that the publications 
of the 15 Germans will continue to be 
studied by American observers in Ger- 
many for changes and reports will be 
made on what the observers find from 
their studies. 


We tried to give the Germans an op 
portunity [his report continues] to study 


under favorable conditions the princi- 
ples and techniques used by American 
newspapers that varied in quality from 
good to excellent. We did not try to 
conceal the faults of the American 
press, but put emphasis on its most de- 
sirable characteristics. 


Ten of the Germans were highly re- 
garded. Two had some language diffi- 
culties, and one of them, who talked 
with enthusiasm of democracy on pub- 
lic occasions, as previously mentioned, 
was found privately to ridicule the idea 
that the people of Germany as a whole 
should be informed through the press 
of issues in international policies so 
that democracy could be made to work. 


Peter Edson, Washington columnist, 
told of an episode of how this intellec- 
tually superior German reacted to de- 
mocracy as practiced by the American 
press in a couple of enlightening para- 
graphs in his column published while 
the Germans were still in this country. 
He told of the 15 Germans being taken 
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one day to the Providence (R. IL.) 
Journal where “they sat in on a typical 
morning editorial conference.” 


Publishers, editors and editorial writ- 
ers were there [wrote Mr. Edson]. The 
Germans heard them discuss President 
Truman’s proposal to send Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson to Moscow. It was hashed 
over from every angle, a policy agreed 
on, and one writer assigned to prepare 
a lead editorial on it. 

The Germans were impressed. But on 
the way back to New York, one of the 
German Ph.D.’s remarked, “What a 
pity that the results of all that fine 
thinking should be wasted on the fac- 
tory workers of Providence.” [He had 
learned that Providence was a factory 
city and that a great portion of the 
readers of the Journal were employed 
in the factories. ] 


Mr. Edson reveals that the learned 
German did not get away with it. 


The American Press Institute official 
in charge of the tour jumped all over 
him. “Listen!” he said in effect. “You 
haven’t got the idea of what this is all 
about, yet. You can’t go on publishing 
papers that appeal only to the bishop, 
the barons, and yourself. You’ve got to 
get it down to the level of the people. 
... And so on. He let the German 
have it for half an hour or more, but he 
wasn’t sure he got his point across. 


Mr. Taylor observed that the one 
woman in the group was a good mem- 
ber and having her was no handicap to 
the project. He noted, also, that two of 
the 15 held such strong personal doubts 
that democracy would work under any 
conditions that it was difficult for them 
to see value in the efforts of the press 
to keep the public informed on political 
questions. But there were no Commu- 
nists in the group. 


We were interested in the fact that 
most of the 15 Germans had been af- 
fected to some extent by the Soviet 
Union’s propaganda. This was most 
obvious in relation to their interest in 
racial relations in the United States. Al- 
most to a man they believed that dis- 
crimination against the Negro in Amer- 
ica was much worse than it actually was 
and that many American Negroes were 
Communists. 

To enlighten them, we invited two 
Negro editors, George S. Schuyler, New 
York editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, 


and Joseph LaCour, manager of the As. 
sociated Publishers, Inc., to have dinner 
with the group. Several of the Germans 
were not content with the assurances 
given them by the Negro editors and 
made investigations on their own 
among Negroes in New York and 
Washington. Eventually they became 
convinced that the position of the Negro 
in the United States, while far below 
what an enlightened man would want it 
to be, was far better than Soviet propa- 
ganda would indicate and was improv- 
ing. They also became convinced that 
the number of Negro Communists was 
far below what Soviet propaganda had 
led them to believe. 


The Germans were in for another 
surprise when they learned that the 
strength of the United States, especially 
in industry, was greater than they real- 
ized. ae 

The seminar brought in many of the 
country’s ablest newspaper men _ for 
talks to the Germans, which prompted 
Basil L. Walters, executive editor of the 
Knight newspapers, to tell them: “Nev- 
er before has there been such a wealth 
of honest-to-God newspaper talent as 
you have had on this program.” 


The Germans appeared to be partic- 
ularly impressed by talks by Mayor W. 
O’Dwyer of New York City and Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey. 
Mayor O’Dwyer led an inspiring dis- 
cussion on the desirability of objective 
newspaper reporting, citing example 
after example to prove the high value 
in a democracy of objectivity in the 
news columns. 


Governor Driscoll described at length 
how he and other political leaders in 
New Jersey failed in an effort to mod- 
ernize his state’s constitution because of 
failure to seek and obtain support of 
the press, and how their failure was 
changed to success after the newspapers 
of New Jersey were brought into the 
picture and informed their readers of 
what was needed and why it was 
needed. 


> ON THE FINAL DAY OF THE NEW 
York seminar, after which Washington 
and a few other cities were visited, the 
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group issued to the American Press In- 
stitute a formal report in which they 
said “they were unanimous in finding 
that the seminar had been most fruitful 
for every member of the group and 
there have been many new experiences 
and impressions which should be fur-- 
ther developed.” 


The report continued: 


The following experiences were 
found to be particularly valuable: 

The group has obtained an overall 
impression of the American Press. 

The group’ has seen: 

1—The importance of the press as a 
true medium of understanding between 
the American people and its public in- 
stitutions. 

2—The respect and appreciation in 
which the operation of the press is held 
both by the public and the government. 


3—The alertness of the press toward 
all infringements of its independence. 

4—tThe strong initiative taken by the 
press in crusading on behalf of the 
public. 

5—The best means to obtain the aims 
set by the press for itself lies without 
doubt in the clear separation of all per- 
sonal or party opinions from facts. In 
this connection it has been surprising to 
see the high esteem in which the re- 
porter is held by the American public 
and the far reaching results he can ob- 
tain in the interest of the community. 

6—The excellent editorial organiza- 
tion and the high technical standards of 
the newspapers and their economic in- 
dependence were seen as the main 
source of the political independence of 
the press. 


After returning to Germany several 
of the 15 wrote reports or comments to 
the Institute. Among them Josef Eberle 
wrote: 


I may say that I can’t imagine any 
better way to internationalize under- 
standing and reconciliation and to fur- 
ther our mutual ideals than to foster 
with all means the exchange of intelli- 
gent men and women of good will from 
both our countries and I congratulate 
you for having fulfilled this important 
task so successfully in our case. 


Werner Friedmann expressed the 
“trust that the experiment will be re- 
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peated next year with a better selected 
group of guests.” 


Others wrote of technical changes 
they were making in the organization 
of their staffs. One said he was sepa- 
rating news writers and editorial writ- 
ers, and thus divorcing opinion from 
the news columns. Others said they 
were introducing more pictures into 
their newspapers, having discovered 
here the intense reader interest which 
they hold. Still others were considering 
introducing American type comics to 
build circulation, but expressed bewil- 
derment that they should be called 
comics, since so many of them were 
anything but humorous. 


The problem involved in the whole 
project of bringing these 15 Germans 
to our country to learn first hand of 
how a free press operates in a democ- 
racy was perhaps best summed up in a 
brief letter written to the author of this 
article by Dr. Annemarie Langens, 
from Berlin, the only woman member 
of the group, in which she said: 


“To have talked with you and your 
colleagues, and to see the work of offi- 
cials and VIPs in their readiness to co- 
operate with newspaper men has cer- 
tainly strengthened our backbones in 
dealing with German officials, many of 
whom are hostile by tradition to giving 
out information and risking unfavor- 
able comment. 


“One of the outstanding differences 
between newspaper work in your coun- 
try and in Germany to me seems to 
consist in the fact that you do have a 
free press in a democratic country and 
a long tradition of freedom and democ- 
racy behind you. With us this is en- 
tirely different. We are struggling for 
something we have hardly ever pos- 
sessed, something we longed for but 
did not visualize too clearly. To have 
watched from so very close a free press 
in action means a confirmation of im- 
measurable value to our faith in the 
importance and workability of a free 
press.” 














Employers’ Appraisals 
Of Journalism Graduates 
BY EARL ENGLISH AND C. E. 


BROWN 


Reports of employers on 1947 graduates of accredited journal- 
ism schools are analyzed in this study by Dr. English, executive 
secretary of the ACEJ Accrediting Committee, and C. E. Brown, 
who helped devise a pilot appraisal plan for the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri. 





@ IN ATTEMPTING TO EVALUATE PRO- 
fessional programs in journalism educa- 
tion, it would seem that one acceptable 
measure consists of the degree to which 
graduates are able to perform the duties 
expected of them in the various com- 
munication areas. 

The possibility of fruitful inquiry in 
this area was recognized by the Accred- 
iting Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism and 
included in its statement on “Purposes 
of Accrediting.”? This article is an at- 
tempt to recount the procedures used in 
developing an employers’ appraisal sys- 
tem of journalism graduates for use in 
the accrediting program. 

Accrediting agencies in other fields 
have not made use of employers’ ap- 
praisals in evaluating professional 
schools because graduates in these disci- 
plines usually are self-employed. Jour- 
nalism graduates on the other hand al- 
most always do their first professional 
work for an employer. Employers of 
these graduates have been character- 
izing the work of their beginning em- 
ployees, formally and informally, from 
the beginning of professional journal- 
ism education. So far as known, no 
systematic attempt has been made to 
collect these opinions of employers so 





“Statement of Policy of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee, American Council on Education for Jour- 
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that journalism schools might use them 
for the improvement of their instruc- 
tional programs. 

While accrediting activity in other 
professional areas has not provided us 
with a methodology for appraising the 
success of journalism graduates, some 
precedence and guidance may lie in the 
practice of the Association of American 
Universities. This group has employed 
the success criterion as one factor in de- 
termining its list of approved colleges 
and universities. The inclusion of a 
college on the AAU’s renowned list has 
been in part determined by the success 
of graduates from applicant schools in 
carrying graduate work in the Associa- 
tion’s schools. 

The committee was aware from the 
beginning that the number of graduates 
in many of the 1946 graduating classes 
would be too small to furnish reliable 
support to the accrediting program al- 
ready under way. It was decided to 
conduct a preliminary exploratory study 
based on the June 1946 graduates of 
the University of Missouri before at- 
tempting a study of all schools inter- 
ested in accreditation.2 It was hoped 
that if appropriate questionnaire forms 
could be devised and tested, a continu- 
ing study of graduates might be under- 





2C. E. Brown, An ton ay a Appraisal System 
for Journalism Grad wates, Master’s Thesis, 1948, 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri. 
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Employers’ 


taken to extend over several years. The 
number of appraisals representing the 
differ: t schools, especially those with 
small graduating classes, thus could be 
increased to a size large enough to jus- 
tify comparisons between groups. 


The principal purpose in seeking em- 
ployers’ appraisals of journalism gradu- 
ates has been to strengthen the accred- 
iting program; that is, the degree of 
employer acceptance logically would 
seem to be an important factor in justi- 
fying a school’s continuance on an ac- 
credited list. But apart from strength- 
ening the basic accreditation structure, 
at least two desirable concomitants 
should be recognized: 


1. The participating schools can be 
provided with general information as to 
the success of their graduates in the va- 
rious fields in which they serve. 


2. Acloser working relationship be- 
tween the mass communication fields 
and the schools of journalism can be en- 
gendered through the constant flow of 
evaluational data. 


At what time in the careers of jour- 
nalism graduates should employees be 
called upon to evaluate the success of 
their employees? A time approximately 
six months after graduation was se- 
lected as possibly most acceptable to 
reflect the maximum impact of the 
schools’ training. It is recognized, of 
course, that there will be cases provid- 
ing exceptions to this choice, and that 
ideally an extended series of appraisals 
should be made to reveal a fuller con- 
sequence of educational backgrounding 
and journalistic aptitude. 


Vt A BATTERY OF DIFFERENT APPRAISAL 
forms would be necessary if one were 
to isolate and study the many different 
jobs that journalism students assume 
after graduation. It was decided to con- 
struct appraisal forms at this time to 
cover three course sequences frequently 
offered in the schools, namely, news- 
editorial, advertising, and radio journal- 
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ism. Other areas, such as magazine, 
business, photography, and so on, may 
be given individual attention later. To 
include those whose work falls outside 
these major job categories a general 
form capable of wide application was 
constructed. 

In order to couch the forms in the 
language of employers and to assure 
coverage of the principal items of con- 
sideration, a search was made for state- 
ments that employers ordinarily use to 
characterize the work of their beginning 
employees. Leaders in many different 
journalistic activities were asked to con- 
tribute statements.* More than one 
thousand statements of job performance 
were assembled before it appeared that 
adequate coverage of characterizations 
had been reached. 

Typical statements furnished by em- 
ployers were: (1) “Accepts criticism 
nicely”; (2) “Shows an appreciation of 
the importance of ‘continuity’ in adver- 
tising”; (3) “Appreciates the impor- 
tance of making friends and cultivating 
good news sources”; and (4) “Has little 
knowledge of the legal aspects (libel- 
slander) of radio.” 

Converted to Likert-type items, these 
became: (1) “Amenability to criti- 
cism” (General Form); (2) “Appreci- 
ation of the value of continuity in ad- 
vertising” (Advertising Form); (3) 
“Ability to cultivate good news sources” 
(News-Editorial Form); and (4) 
“Knowledge of libel-slander laws affect- 
ing radio” (Radio News Form). 

While the statements differed consid- 
erably as to the language used, it was 





°Sixty-two employers or educators submitted 
statements. Acknowledgment certainly should be 
made here of the assistance received from the fac- 
ulties of the University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in formulating statements and 
of the encouragement and excellent contributions 
from the following persons: Thor Smith, San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin; Jack Shelley, WHO, Des 
Moines; Wilbur Schramm, University of Illinois ; 
Leslie G. Moeller, Waverly ponek Democrat ; 
Lyle Wilson, United Press; H. E. Perkins and 
Joyce A. Swan, Minneapolis Star ‘and Tribune; 
Donald W. Davis, Pennsylvania State College; 
Frank McDonough, Better Homes and Gardens; 
Sig Mickelson, WCCO; Barry Faris, International 
News Service; and Karl T. Finn, Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 
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found possible to classify them into gen- 
eral areas of criticism. Through this 
process 36 items were set up for use in 
the General Form, 39 for Advertising, 
34 for News-Editorial, and 49 for Ra- 
dio Journalism. 

Tentative appraisal forms with the 
following instructions were then pre- 
pared to submit to the employers of the 
June 1946 graduates of the University 
of Missouri: 


1. The Accrediting Committee is at- 
temping to obtain a measure of employ- 
ers’ acceptance of graduates of the vari- 
ous journalism schools. 

. It is requested that the form as 
furnished be used and filled in as com- 
pletely as possible, and that any com- 
ments and suggestions be added in the 
space provided at the end, or on addi- 
tional sheets. 

3. Rating should be done by the per- 
son most familiar with the graduate’s 
work. This should not preclude discus- 
sion with others who may have observed 
certain performance items more closely. 

4. Consider each item separately. 
Disregard your general impression when 
rating specific items. 

5. Rate the graduate on performance 
during the entire period of employ- 
ment, rather than on single accomplish- 
ment or failures, or the most recent per- 
formance. 

6. Do not attempt to judge the grad- 
uate according to a theoretical standard 
of perfection. It is suggested that in 
making each entry, the rater consider 
how the graduate compares with others 
he has known, in their first six months’ 
employment on similar jobs. 

7. It is not necessary to place an en- 
try opposite each item. If an item does 
not pertain to the graduate’s present 
work, or there has been no opportunity 
to form an opinion as to the item, it 
should be left blank. However, the 
more complete an appraisal it, the more 
valuable it is to the Committee. 

8. These appraisals are kept confi- 
dential. Journalism schools will be 
given their relative standings on the Em- 
ployers’ Appraisal item after all their 
graduates have been rated and final 
scores computed. They may also obtain 
information derived from the appraisal 
forms to aid them in improving stand- 
ards of personnel and instruction, but in 
no case will the Committee reveal the 
identity of the employer or graduate 
concerned. 


9. Use of the rating scale. Opposite 
each item for which a rating is given, 
draw a circle around the number which 
indicates most precisely where the em- 
ployee should be placed according to the 
following scale: 


Below Above Out- 
Poor Average 4°T49® Average standing 
1 2 3 4 5 


If, for example, you feel that the 
graduate in question has demonstrated 
“initiative” (Item 2, General Form) to 
an Average degree, compared with other 
persons doing similar work, during their 
first six months’ employment, you 
should circle the number “3” opposite 
that item. 

If the graduate has been outstanding 
among the beginners you recall, in his 
willingness to accept responsibility 
(Item 3, General Form), your entry op- 
posite that item should be a circle 
around the number “5”. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO PER- 
sons received the bachelor of journalism 
degree at the University of Missouri's 
June 1946 commencement exercises. 
The task of tracing the first employment 
records of a class of this size is not an 
easy one. In a number of cases the per- 
sons sought had moved to second or 
third jobs before appraisals could be 
obtained, and some were eliminated 
from consideration when their first em- 
ployers declined to appraise them be- 
cause of the lapse of time since the 
period of employment. In the summary 
below, these persons are reported in the 
group of “graduates not considered.” 

Geographical distribution for 114 
graduates considered early in 1947 was: 
Alabama, 2; Arizona, 2; California, 5; 
Connecticut, 2; Delaware, 1; Georgia, 
2; Illinois, 11; Indiana, 3; Iowa, 4; Ken- 
tucky, 1; Louisiana, 2; Michigan, |; 
Minnesota, 1; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 
41; Montana, 1; Nebraska, 1; New Jer- 
sey, 1; New Mexico, 1; New York, 8; 
Ohio, 1; Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 1; Penn- 
sylvania, 1; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 10; 
Virginia, 1; West Virginia, 1; Berlin, 
Germany, 1; Belgrade, Yugoslavia, |; 
Seoul, Korea, 1. 

Five of the graduates were Chinese 
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nationals who had returned to their own 
country, one graduate had held a posi- 
tion in Hawaii, and two were reported 
residing in Mexico. 

A wide variety of jobs was represent- 
ed. They fell into the following broad 
categories: advertising, 37; news-edito- 
rial, 26; radio, 8; publicity and promo- 
tion, 5; public relations, 6; magazine 
editorial, 8; photography, 3; newsreel 
photography, 1; typography and print- 
ing, 1; graduate assistant instructor in 
journalism, 4; clerical, 2; secretarial, 4; 
salesman, 1; sales clerk, 1; airline trans- 
portation agent, 1; foreign service offi- 
cer, U. S. State Department, 1; insur- 
ance claim investigator, 1; audience re- 
search, 2; self-employed, 1; graduate 
student, 1. 


The pretest ended approximately one 
year after graduation, with the follow- 
ing results: 


Graduates not considered ....... 19 
Married, never employed........ 5 
Unemployed since graduation.... 2 
Foreign nationals ............. 5 
Self-employed ...........c00- 2 
Graduate student .............. 1 
Travelling, not employed........ 1 

istics eviehbneeue hes 35 
Employers’ appraisals obtained... 79 
Employers declined to appraise... 6 
No response from employer..... 22 

WN 6S hi eb eho easeaeles 107 


Of the 107 graduates actually avail- 
able as subjects, a total of 79 were ap- 
praised, representing 74 percent favor- 
able response from employers. 


W PURPOSES OF THE STATISTICAL ANAL- 
ysis were: (1) To determine reliability 
of each form; (2) to select items for 
the revised forms; (3) to test the valid- 
ity of the forms; and (4) to compare 
scores on the different forms and de- 
termine whether one form would suf- 
fice. General Forms were sent to all 
employers. Analysis of data was begun 
when 72 appraisals on the General 
Form and at least 30 each on the Ad- 
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vertising and News-Editorial Forms had 
been received. 

Only five appraisals on the Radio 
News Form were received. No analysis 
of this data was attempted, and this 
form was revised on the basis of criti- 
cisms and suggestions from radio em- 
ployers and from the Council on Radio 
Journalism. 


General Scale Items 


1. Ability to produce good results while 

working under pressure. 

2. Initiative. 

(Does this person take intelligent ac- 
tion on his own, or wait to be told 
what to do?) 

3. Acceptance of responsibility. 

(Does this person willingly take over 
difficult and important assignments 
and show a willingness to be judged 
on the merits of his own work, or 
does he try to dodge such assign- 
ments and pass responsibility to 
others? 

4. Realistic approach to practical prob- 
lems. 

(Is this person too filled with theory 
or too idealistic, or does he recon- 
cile his college training with the 
practical realities of his job?) 

5. Influence on fellow workers. 

(Does this person tend to inspire 
others to work harder and spade 
better results, or is his presence a 
discordant factor?) 

Cooperativeness. 

Aptitude for his present work. 

Adaptability to varied assignments. 

Adaptability to new policies, proce- 

dures, and methods. 

(Does this person resist changes in 
the work pattern to which he has 
grown accustomed, or does he read- 
ily conform to new procedures, re- 
gardless of inconvenience to him- 
self?) 

10. Quickness in learning and improving 
his value to his employers. 

11. Knowledge of the fundamentals of his 
work. 

12. Possession of broad general back- 
ground training necessary for steady 
advancement. 

(Other than training in journalism 

techniques. ) 

13. Probable future success. 

14. Soundness of his college training. 

(Did this person bring to the job 

useless or harmful information 
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which had to be “unlearned”? Did 
he have to be “re-educated” in ac- 
ceptable journalistic practices, or 
was his previous training immedi- 
ately applicable to his present 
work?) 

Dependability. 

Energy. 

Cheerful acceptance of routine or un- 

pleasant work. 

Attention to details. 

Accuracy. 

Possession of good work habits. 

Contribution beyond the requirements 

of his job. 


News-Editorial Scale 


Ability to cultivate good news sources. 
Speed in news coverage. 
Thoroughness and accuracy in news 
coverage. 

Meeting deadlines. 

Care in routine checking of facts. 
General grounding in practical news- 
paper work. 

Understanding of practical politics. 
Understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the community 
served by his newspaper. 

Knowledge of news-gathering tech- 
niques. 

Tough-mindedness. 

(Determination to get the facts; abil- 
ity to evaluate news reports, ferret 
out usable, news-worthy items from 
rumors, false leads, inaccurate 
statements; resistance to publicity 
seekers and others who furnish bi- 
ased or misleading information. ) 

Skill in evaluating news. 
Understanding of the mechanical 
problems bearing on news-editorial 
work. 


. Speed in writing headlines. 


Appreciation of news values to be 
found in the business and commercial 
affairs of the community. 
Facility at finding a new angle on a 
second-day story, or on a _ story 
opened by the opposition papers. 
Coverage of campaigns and similar 
community events which extend over 
a period of time. 
Knowledge of community affairs. 
News sense. 

(“Nose for news.”) 
Knowledge of government agencies. 
Ability to find feature angles in rou- 
tine assignments. 
Attention to routine details of news- 
room work. 
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Advertising Scale Items 


Thoroughness of technical training in 
advertising. 

Speed in production. 

Appreciation of the value of continu- 
ity in advertising. 

Judgment in such matters as timing of 
publication, frequency of insertion, 
size of space to be used, etc. 
Knowledge of esearch methods 
which are useful in gathering factual 
data. 

Ability to write headlines with strong 
reader appeal. 

Knowledge of proper use of advertis- 
ing mat services. 

Knowledge of circulation distribution, 
evaluation of trading areas, etc. 
Ability to produce neat, accurate copy 
and layouts. 

Ability to make layouts that truly vis- 
ualize the finished advertisement. 


. Skill in selection and use of type. 


Understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the amount of money to be ex- 
pended for advertising and the objec- 
tives of the advertiser. 

Appreciation of proper balance be- 
tween consumer's, advertiser’s and 
publisher’s interests in advertising. 
Familiarity with tools of advertising 
such as rate cards, circulation state- 
ments, and linage reports. 


. Understanding of mechanical prob- 


lems bearing on advertising. 

Ability to work with mechanical de- 
partments to obtain desired typo- 
graphical and production results. 
Knowledge of art and engraving proc- 
esses. 

Knowledge of production necessary to 
avoid costly mistakes. 

Effort to improve his own work. 

Skill at making layouts that are psy- 
chologically sound in attracting the 
reader’s attention and directing his in- 
terest to features of greatest impor- 
tance. 


Radio Scale Items 


Ability to write radio news copy. 
Judgment and good taste in selecting 
news items for broadcasting. 

Ability to edit the copy of others, in- 
cluding wire copy. 

Knowledge of the law especially ap- 
plicable to radio. 

(Including federal and state statutes, 
FCC decisions, and copyright law, 
as well as the laws of libel and 
slander.) 
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5. Knowledge of general radio station 
operation. 

6. Understanding of the mechanical 
problems of broadcasting. 

7. Appreciation of radio’s responsibility 
to the a particularly in its han- 
dling of the news. 

8. Ability to work under pressure. 

9. Ability to make decisions quickly. 

10. Speed in production. 

11. Familiarity with the various tech- 


TABLE | 


Indices of Discrimination, Correlation 
Coefficients, and N Values for Items 
on the General Form 





Index o 





- Discrim r* Nn** 
23 ye A .792 68 
16 2.29 .864 70 
35 2.20 .849 67 

3 2.17 -794 71 
3 2.15 799 68 
5 2.12 767 71 
18 2.06 762 69 
6 2.00 780 71 
31 1.98 750 71 
13 1.94 710 71 
15 1.94 761 71 
29 1.92 780 72 
27 1.92 753 72 
8 1.92 859 70 
20 1.90 778 71 
28 1.86 743 72 
21 1.83 647 70 
33 1.83 749 72 
34 1.80 698 71 
22 1.71 703 68 
19 1.69 692 69 
14 1.69 789 71 
2 1.69 704 72 
24 1.66 685 71 
7 1.66 633 72 
10 1.65 631 71 
32 1.62 563 71 
30 1.60 635 68 
36 1.59 581 56 
26 1.57 627 71 
4 1.55 675 70 
1 1.55 491 69 
12 1.52 661 68 
11 1.41 626 69 
9 1.33 .443 62 
25 1.33 541 68 





*Correlation of item scores with scores on the 
form as a whole. 
_. Number of times item was used in a total of 
72 appraisals. 
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niques of news broadcasting, in addi- 
tion to the standard studio news 
broadcasts. (Including first-person re- 
rting, wire recordings, on-the-scene 
ive broadcasts and interviews. ) 
12. Knowledge of the production of news 
broadcasts 


(Timing or back-timing of script, 
opens and closes, placement of 
commercials, uate rehearsal, 
and coordination of efforts of news- 
caster, commercial announcer, and 
engineer. ) 

13. Ability to gather news for radio. 

14. Ability to read news copy with ac- 
ceptable voice quality, inflection and 
diction. (If employee reads his own 
copy on the air.) 

15. Interest in current radio develop- 
ments. 

16. Knowledge of radio research methods. 

17. Ability to find local angles in na- 
tional stories. 

18. Quickness to see feature angles in 
routine assignments. 

19. Ability to simplify complex matters 
and make them meaningful to the 
listener. 


@ THE FORMS WERE SCORED BY FIND- 
ing the mean score of the items checked 
for each graduate. All items were given 
equal weighting. Scores of individuals 
were computed initially to two decimal 
places for determining individual rank- 
ings; thereafter, scores were rounded to 
one decimal place. 

Reliability. The “split-half” method 
was used in estimating reliability. For 
this purpose, each form was divided 
into two parts by taking the odd-num- 
bered items and the even-numbered 
items as they appeared on the printed 
forms used in the pre-test. Scores were 
computed for each individual on each 
half of the form, and these scores were 
then paired for correlation. 

Correlation coefficients thus obtained 
were used in the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula for estimating reliability from two 
comparable halves of a test. Resulting 
values were: 

For the General Form: .983 

For the Advertising Form: .969 

For the News-Editorial Form: .949 


These values, of course, apply to the 
full-length tentative forms, Reliability 
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values for the shorter revised forms, ob- 
tained in the same way, were: 


For the General Form: .974 
For the Advertising Form: .959 
For the News-Editorial Form: .946 


Item analysis. Three considerations 
governed selection of items to be re- 
tained. These were: (1) Frequency 
with which an item was used, which 
was taken as an indication of its prac- 
tical ratability; (2) the degree to which 
each item discriminated between “high” 
and “low” individuals; and (3) the va- 
lidity of each item, as determined by 
its correlation with the whole form of 
which it was a part.* 

As to the first of these considera- 
tions, no item on the General Form 
was eliminated on this basis, since all 
were used 56 or more times out of 72 
appraisals. However, 8 items on the 
News-Editorial Form which were used 
less than 22 times out of 32 appraisals, 
and 14 items on the Advertising Form 
which were used less than 17 times out 
of 30 appraisals, were dropped from 
further consideration. 

For each remaining item on each 
form, a value was then computed, 
which was called the item’s “index of 
discrimination.” The method was as 
follows: 

Scores on the forms as a whole were 
arranged in order from highest to low- 
est. The mean of the highest 25 per- 
cent of the scores and the mean of the 
lowest 25 percent of scores on each 
form were then computed. Numerical 
difference between these two means was 
next taken. Dividing this difference by 
the standard deviation of the distribu- 
tion of scores, a standard score differ- 
ence was obtained, which was taken as 
the index of discrimination for the 
form as a whole. 

Item scores were arranged in the 
same order in which individuals had 
scored on the form as a whole. The 25 
percent corresponding to the “highest” 

*Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and 


Education (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947), p. 401. 
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25 percent on the over-all form were 
then compared with the 25 percent cor- 
responding to the “lowest” 25 percent 
on the whole form. Mean scores of the 
“upper” and “lower” groups were com- 
puted, and the numerical difference be- 
tween these means converted into a 
standard score difference, as in the case 
of the form as a whole. The resulting 
value in each case was taken as the 
item’s index of discrimination. 

These values, as well as the validity 
coefficients for each item, are shown in 
Tables I, II, and III. 

Although final selection of items was 
based on their capacity to discriminate 
between “high” and “low” individuals, 





it can be seen from examination of | 


TABLE II 


Indices of Discrimination, Correlation 
Coefficients, and N Values for Items 
on the News-Editorial Form 








Item Index of * N** 
No. — sd 
19 2.68 .770 31 
21 2.32 .798 30 
27 2.23 811 23 
28 2.47 ake 27 
22 2.13 Pe 30 
31 1.98 691 30 
29 1.97 .726 23 
32 1.89 .785 24 
14 1.88 .735 22 
33 1.83 .777 29 
20 1.78 791 29 
4 1.74 721 30 
7 1.72 .666 31 
13 1.72 -700 24 
30 1.72 585 31 
18 1.69 -769 26 
3 1.66 592 31 
6 1.67 tan 31 
24 1.60 .563 23 
23 1.47 .677 29 
1 1.42. .686 31 
8 1.31 528 31 
2 1.18 .407 31 
16 1.00 .430 32 
9 -78 .337 29 
12 .60 .186 27 





*Correlation of item scores with scores on the 
form as a whole. 

**Number of times item was used in a total of 
32 appraisals. 
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Tables I, II, and III that, in general, 
items with highest discrimination values 
also are those of highest reliability. 


Scale items included in the final revi- 
sion of the forms are given on pages 
39 to 41, inclusive. 


Validity of the forms. In considering 
the validity of the appraisal forms, it 
should be remembered that what they 
attempt to measure is actually the em- 
ployers’ opinions as to the performance 
of the graduates. Thus, while inferen- 
tial conclusions may fairly be drawn 
from the data they afford, and utilized 
in evaluating schools, it is nevertheless 
difficult to establish the validity of the 
measurements by the usual statistical 
tests. 


TABLE Iil 


Indices of Discrimination, Correlation 
Coefficients, and N Values for Items 
on the Advertising Form 








0. nation 
13 2.47 846 20 
12 2.37 812 23 
21 2.31 -747 18 
1 2.19 843 28 
16 2.17 .826 20 
11 2.17 .695 26 
28 2.13 875 20 
20 2.01 .641 23 
15 2.00 653 17 
30 1.96 .770 19 
25 1.96 886 17 
29 1.95 613 19 
3 1.94 -748 29 
8 1.89 .710 20 
14 1.87 -750 26 
7 1.74 722 27 
9 1.74 731 21 
3 1.74 .670 30 
27 1.55 .671 24 
10 1.53 613 18 
19 1.37 -509 27 
6 1.28 .522 25 
5 1.05 958 26 
18 81 .574 26 
4 .74 .437 28 
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If there were a known and accepted 
criterion for performance as reflected 
in the appraisal forms, then no doubt 
this criterion itself would be the thing 
to use in obtaining the information the 
Accrediting Committee seeks. 

It is the absence of such a criterion 
which usually leads to the use of rating 
systems, and at the same time makes it 
virtually impossible to measure the de- 
gree of validity.® 

In the present case, three tests were 
made for validity. In each test, the 
scores made on the General Appraisal 
Form were used in preference to scores 
on the specific forms, since the former 
covered virtually ali of the graduates. 

Scores on the General Form were 
compared with the over-all academic 
point scores attained by the graduates 
in all courses taken in the university. 
Next the General Form scores were 
compared with academic point scores in 
journalism courses only. Finally, Gen- 
eral Form scores were compared with 
scores on a faculty judges’ rating which 
utilized the same rating scale as that 
used on the appraisal forms. 

The highest correlation coefficient ob- 
tained in any of these comparisons was 
that between the faculty judges’ ratings 
and the employers’ ratings on the Gen- 
eral Form. In this case, eta coefficient 
of correlation (y on x where y equals 
General Form scores and x equals fac- 
ulty rating scores) was .383. 

Thus none of the criteria used in this 
case for comparison with the scores on 
the General Form showed a forecasting 
efficiency of more than 10 percent. 


@ a FURTHER TEST OF FACULTY RAT- 
ings was made later by extending the 
test to include three other schools of 
journalism. Results of this second com- 
parison between faculty and employer 
appraisal ecores showed correlations as 
high as .50, representing a forecasting 








*Correlation of item scores with scores on the 
form as a whole. 


**Number of times item was used in a total of 
30 appraisals. 


5See the discussion of this problem by Richard 
C. Smyth and Matthew J. Murphy in Job Evalua- 
tion and Em ee Rating (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946), pp. 188-189. 
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TABLE IV 
Scores Attained by Three Schools on the Four Appraisal Forms 





News-Editorial 


Mean 
Score 


3.11 
3.68 
3.83 


Radio News Grand Mean 


Mean 
N Score 


Advertising 
N Mean N 
Score 


General 


Mean 
Score 


3.61 
3.91 
4.33 





3.80 14 
3.71 7 
3.30 13 


School “A” 
School “C” 





efficiency of about 13 percent. 

For the present the appraisal forms 
must be judged as to validity on the ba- 
sis of their “clear, common-sense sig- 
nificance,”® rather than on the results 
of these statistical tests. 

Table IV reveals mean scores on 
each of the forms for three representa- 
tive schools and the N values upon 
which each is based. A grand mean 
score for each school is also shown. 
With the additional returns from fu- 
ture graduating classes, and assuming 
little increase in variability (sigma val- 
ues), mean differences such as these 
will take on statistical significance. The 
mean difference for the General Form 
between School A and School C is al- 
ready significant at the one percent 
level of confidence. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism recently approved the rec- 
ommendation of its Accrediting Com- 
mittee to carry on the collecting and 
processing of employer appraisals for 
at least five years. If this becomes pos- 
sible, the data collected should prove 
quite valuable in helping to maintain 
standards within the group of accred- 
ited schools. 

In addition to the rating form de- 
scribed here, the General Form sent to 
all schools carried an item on which 
each employer was asked to rate the 
school itself. It read: 

School Prestige: Schools participating 
have requested that the following infor- 


mation be obtained to supplement Em- 
ployers’ Appraisal ratings. It pertains to 


* Ibid., p. 191. 


the Journalism School from which the 
person rated on this form was gradu- 
ated. 

Using the same scale as above, where 
would you place this school, as to its 
general reputation in the profession? 


1 2 3 4 5 


Below Above Out- 


Poor Average Average standing 


Average 


Mean scores ranged from 3.33 to 
4.54 for the schools, a spread of 1.8 
units along the 5-point scale. As was 
expected, however, employers generally 
declined to make evaluations of a 
school’s reputation, although they did 
not hesitate to rate the individual grad- 
uates. Response to the prestige item 
was not made on 34 percent of the re- 
turns, and for some schools, omissions 
ran as high as 80 percent. The prestige 
item will be dropped in future apprais- 
als. 


Wf THE NUMBER OF ITEMS TO BE RE- 
tained in each form was set arbitrarily 
at about 20, the main consideration 
being to reduce to a minimum the de- 
mand made of employers. Thus short- 
ened to about half their original length, 
the forms retained their high reliability. 
Comparisons of scores on the Gen- 
eral Form with those on the specific 
forms gave the following coefficients of 
correlation: 
General with News-Editorial .819 
General with Advertising 761 
These values indicate a definite rela- 
tionship, but not one high enough to 
give assurance that the general and spe- 
cific forms measure the same thing. 
Retention and use of all the forms, 


(Continued on Page 56) 











Measuring Government Publicity: 
Volume of Press Releases 


BY DICK FITZPATRICK 


A common subject of debate, government publicity has seldom 
been measured scientifically. Mr. Fitzpatrick here suggests a 
method of measurement and gives results of his own study. He 
is lecturer on information media, Graduate School, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and is associate editor of Quill. 





¥> MEASUREMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
publicity is a many-sided problem. Few 
attempts have been made to study it 
scientifically. It receives much atten- 
tion in speeches and editorials but little 
in professional journals. 


Included in it are the volume of re- 
leases issued to the press, the number 
of radio programs, the number of mo- 
tion pictures, the number of exhibits 
and the like. In addition, one must con- 
sider the cost of these and the number 
of employees involved. And no com- 
plete study of the subject could be 
made without measuring the use made 
of various publicity media. 


This study approaches the problem 
by outlining a method of measuring 
the volume of publicity in the form of 
press releases issued by federal admin- 
istrative agencies and comparing it 
with other measures of governmental 
activity. 

In public opinion research, content 
analysis is a valuable tool. This gives 
the researcher an idea of the amount 
and kind of information that was avail- 
able to the public on the subject under 
study. In studying publicity and/or 
propaganda, it is felt that it is also im- 
portant to know the volume of matter 
that was available to news media. Much 
worth-while data about government can 
be obtained in this way. Most newspa- 
per men in Washington agree that it 


would be impossible to cover Washing- 
ton without the help of government in- 
formation men. On the other hand, 
critics of government publicity have 
blasted it as costly, wasteful propa- 
ganda. Some of these critics perhaps 
have not been interested in gathering 
figures. But some Congressional critics, 
attempting to present factual data, 
have used rough estimates of the vol- 
ume issued. Such estimates may be mis- 
leading. 


Accurately measuring government 
publicity is not easy. James L. McCamy 
has listed some of the greatest obsta- 
cles to its systematic and effective 
measurement. First, he points out, 
“When no common definition of the 
commodity exists among the people 
who produce it, and when outside crit- 
ics have shown little interest in calm 
accuracy of definition, little can be 
done toward exact treatment of the 
subject.” From his own study, Mc- 
Camy concludes: that “the considera- 
tion of the amount of publicity distrib- 
uted by the Washington offices reveals 
the lack of adequate records and sug- 
gests other handicaps to exact esti- 
mates.” ? 


To assure complete coverage for this 


1James L. McCamy, Government Publicity: 
Its Practice in Fede Administration (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 137. 


2 Ibid., p. 146. 
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TABLE | 
Type, Number and Length of Press Releases Issued by Federal 
Administrative Agencies in Washington in One Week Period, 
December 3-9, 1947, Inc. 





Type 


Length 
Pages 
Tllus.* 


Number 





Effort to influence legislation 
Effort to influence policy 
Progress, policy, procedure 

Facts from record and research 
What the agency does and how 
News of personnel 

Feature stories from work 
Defense against attack 

Decisions and rulings 
Applications, answers, complaints 
Hearings, schedule, and testimony 
Contracts, bids 


33,270 
9,778 
8,937 

325 


237 209,297 





*This category includes statistical tables, charts, and diagrams. 


study, press releases issued by federal 
administrative agencies during the week 
December 3-9, 1947, inclusive, were 
obtained from three sources. The pe- 
riod was selected because Congress was 
in session, and it was not a slack period 
for government activity—two points 
which future studies must take into 
consideration. All releases delivered to 
the National Press Club’s release table, 
all releases delivered to the Washington 
bureau of the Southam Newspapers of 
Canada by the Chittenden Release Col- 
lecting Service, and all releases col- 
lected by the Foye-Barley News Service 
were obtained. 


After duplications were eliminated, 
releases were checked so far as possible 
by their numbers to make sure there 
were no omissions. A spot check was 
made of the report of the Washington 
City News Service, a service of the 
United Press, for this period to assure 
completeness. 


In measuring government publicity 
for a short period, the mere number of 
releases is insufficient. Since some re- 
leases are on legal size paper, some 
single-spaced and some are on both 
sides of a sheet, one press release could 


have 50 words and another, still on one 
sheet, almost 1,200 words. Therefore, 
this study consists not only of the num- 
ber of words but also of the number of 
pages and the number of illustrations. 

Previous existing studies of govern- 
ment press releases which attempted to 
quantify the material contained no in- 
formation on the number according to 
the subject matter of the release. Such 
matter is mentioned incidentally in 
studies and in criticisms. 

McCamy, in his study of government 
publicity, made a content analysis of 
the New York Times for six weeks and 
classified the news from government 
sources which appeared in that paper 
into 12 types. They are: 


Effort to influence legislation 
Effort to influence policy 
Progress, policy, procedure 

Facts from records and research 
What the agency does and how 
News of personnel 

Feature stories from work 
Defense against attack 

Decisions and rulings 
Applications, answers, complaints 
Hearings, schedule and testimony 
Contracts, bids® 


Most of these categories are self-ex- 


3 Ibid., pp. 67-72. 
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planatory. Two need clarification. Ef- 
fort to influence legislation refers to 
testimony of government officials be- 
fore Congressional committees consid- 
ering legislation. Effort to influence 
policy generally includes speeches of 
top Officials to organizations, such as 
scientific societies, which could influ- 
ence policy. 

The releases issued during the period 
of study were tabulated according to 
McCamy’s 12 types of government 
news. They are presented in Table I, 
which shows that the 286 releases is- 
sued by 22 agencies totalled 717 pages 
of text and 237 pages of tables. Where 
necessary, a tabulation was made by 
page of statistical tables because a 
wordage figure would not truly reflect 
the amount of information contained. 
These releases totalled approximately 
209-297 words. 

Most releases dealt with progress, 
policy, and procedure. Next in order 
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of importance were facts from records 
and research, decisions and rulings, 
news of personnel, and efforts to influ- 
ence policy. Few releases were issued 
in the applications, answers, complaints 
category, or in groupings covering ef- 
fort to influence legislation, what the 
agency does and how, and contracts 
and bids. No releases were issued dur- 
ing this period in the feature story and 
defense categories. However, they are 
frequently used. 


WV? TABLE Il GIVES THE NUMBER OF RE- 
leases issued and their length agency 
by agency. Many agencies issue re- 
leases in spurts so that any weekly tab- 
ulation may or may not include them. 
Other agencies seldom issue releases. 
This tabulation was made in order to 
compare data of this study with previ- 
ous ones in so far as possible. 


Among previous studies of publicity 
volume, an article by Truman Felt in 


TABLE Il 


Number and Length of Press Releases Issued by Federal Administrative 
Agencies During Week December 3-9, 1947, Inclusive 





Name of Agency 


Releases Words 





The White House 

Department of State 

Treasury Department 

National Military Establishment 
Department of Justice 

Post Office Department 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board 

Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Reserve System 

Federal Trade Commission 
National Labor Relations Board 
Office of the Housing Expediter 
Tariff Commission 

Veterans Administration 

War Assets Administration 


2,400 
23,010 
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the St. Louis Star-Times contained 
some specific references to the number 
of releases issued in a day. He reported 
that on one day 185 releases came into 
his office. If he referred to government 
sources alone, this was an abnormally 
high day. He wrote: 


In recent months—until Congress ter- 
minated its activity—the Office of Price 
Administration had been the most pro- 
lific source of press releases. Twenty- 
six came from OPA on one day, with 
17 from the War Assets Administration 
and 13 from the Civilian Production 
Administration. Since July 1, WAA ap- 
pears to have topped the government 
agencies in output, with the National 
Housing Administration and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration rising to crowd the 
others, although three of the old-time 
overnment departments—Agriculture, 

ommerce and Interior—probably lead 
the list in total annual volume.* 


A comparison of some of these fig- 
ures of individual agencies with those 
in Table II will show the decrease in 
release-issuing activities of war-born 
and war-resultant agencies. 

*Truman Felt, “Flowing Thacush Press 


Agents Produce,” St. Louis r-Times, Aug. 2, 
1946. 
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A still more interesting comparison 
can be made between the figures in 
Table II and two other detailed studies 
of publicity volume—those of Mc- 
Camy and Junius B. Wood. McCamy, 
in his previously mentioned work, in- 
cluded some figures on the number of 
press releases issued. He sent a ques- 
tionnaire to government information 
offices asking for estimates on their an- 
nual volume of releases. His 1937 fig- 
ures are used for comparison. 

For an article that appeared in the 
Nation’s Business, Mr. Wood had all 
the releases delivered to the National 
Press Club during one week in 1945 
collected and tabulated. He found that 
373 releases were issued, and they con- 
tained 216,091 words. 

Table Ill gives figures on the num- 
ber of releases issued per week in 1937, 
1945, and 1947 by the seven agencies 
on which figures were available in the 
three studies being considered. An ex- 
amination of this table indicates that 
the State Department and the Federal 
Power Commission are the only two of 
the seven agencies which issued more 


TABLE Ill 


Comparison of Number of Press Releases Issued by Selected Federal 
Administrative Agencies in One Week — 1937, 1945, 1947 (a) 














Agency 1937 (b) 1945 (c) 1947 (d) 

NE ae 12 23 16 
Department of Interior. ...........sc00. 14 5 12 
Department of Agriculture............... 44 29 37 
Department of Commerce ............... 100 2 (e) 66 
Federal Power Commission.............. 3 9 13 
Federal Trade Commission............... 17 43 5 
National Labor Relations Board .......... 20 15 (f) 10 

Mn itetindndandetbtbiniewedana 210 126 159 





(a) The seven agencies shown were the only ones for which figures were available in all of the 


three studies which supplied the figures. 


(b) Figures calculated from annual figures given in table in McCamy’s Government Publicity, p. 
139 


(ce) Figures given in table accompanying Junius Wood, “Ballyhoo Runs Wild,” Nation’s Business, 


July 1945, p. 26 
(d) Figures from Table II. 
(e) Wood, op. cit., 


are made available to corres 
ices, and mailed to others. 


uses releases from the release table at the National Press Club. Man 
Commerce Department’s releases (generally business statistics) are not delivered to 

ndents regularly stationed at Commerce, to release collecting serv 
is explains the wide 


of the 
lub, but 


ce in his figure and the others. 


(f) During the war, the War Labor Board was the nation’s main labor regulatory agency. Figures 
given are for that agency. None was issued by the NLRB during the week measured. 
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TABLE IV 


Percentage Comparison of Total Annual Appropriations, Number of 
Employees, and Number of Press Releases Issued in One-Week 
Period 1937, 1945, 1947 with 1937 = 100 











1937 1945 1947 
Total Annual Appropriations .................0seeeeees 100 653 513 
SR oe ici esccccnianssccuedions 100 417 238 
ee ES re 100 111 85 





releases per week now than they did 10 
years ago. 

In both the 1937 and the 1947 stud- 
ies, releases of 22 agencies were in- 
cluded. They issued 336 and 286 re- 
leases respectively. In the 1945 study, 
34 agencies which issued 373 releases 
are tabulated. Most of the difference is 
accounted for by war agencies. This 
points out the need for studying a 
month’s release output or, preferably, 
that of a quarter. 


Even though the figures in these 
three studies of the number of press 
releases issued are not perfectly com- 
parable, it was felt that a method could 
be indicated to compare volume of 
press releases with other indices of gov- 
ernmental activity. 


The two indices selected were the 
total (of all agencies) annual appro- 
priations and the total (of all agencies) 
number of employees. Since there are 
no common units of measure, the fig- 
ures were reduced to percentages with 
all three categories equalling 100 for 
1937 as shown in Table IV. 


Admittedly the figures on the num- 
ber of press releases are not all inclu- 
sive. Possibly, too, the three different 
studies use different definitions of a 
press release. If a very limited defini- 
tion is used, the volume would be low. 
However, realizing the shortcomings of 
the figures, this comparison is made ‘o 
indicate a simple method of measuring 
volume of press releases in relation to 
governmental activity. 


While in 1945 appropriations were at 


653 and employees at 417 compared to 
1937’s 100, releases had increased only 
11 per cent to 111. Two years later, 
appropriations had dropped to 417 and 
employment to 238, releases dropped 
to 85, which was 15 percent below the 
1937 figure. 


An examination of Table IV seems 
to indicate that there is no causal rela- 
tionship between the amount of pub- 
licity and either the amount of appro- 
priations or number of employees. 
They seem to go in the same direction, 
but that is all that can be said. 


V> IN MAKING THIS STUDY, THE WRIT- 
er naturally came across a vast number 
of press releases issued by sources other 
than federal administrative agencies. 
As Felt points out, “from industrial, 
trade, and labor groups there is a 
steady flow of words, usually more ar- 
gumentative and less documentary than 
that from government sources.”® 


Press releases left at the National 
Press Club during the period of study, 
with the exception of five releases from 
Congressional sources, came from 71 
foreign governments, labor unions, and 
associations. Interestingly enough, 12 
organizations begin their name with 
American and 12 with National. 

From the present study, several 
points have become evident. One is 
that there is a definite need for a scien- 
tific study measuring government pub- 
licity on a continuing basis. Any study 
of the question would necessitate a 





5 Ibid. 
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knowledge of the number and length 
of press releases actually issued per 
year. Also, study should regularly be 
made of the use of the material. 
McCamy has indicated an apparently 
feasible method, using weighted val- 
ues, for doing this. The rule of thumb 
checks the government publicity men 
use are not satisfactory for scientific 
purposes. 

This paper suggests a system which 
would permit anyone to tell if any par- 
ticular administration was trying to 
“propagandize” the country by meas- 
uring the volume of releases issued 
with other indices of government ac- 
tivity. Possibly better indices could be 
found. At present they are non-exist- 
ent. Existence of a sufficient amount of 
data, properly collected and tabulated, 
on the number of releases issued could 
serve as a basis of comparison. 

Research has shown the lack of fig- 
ures on the volume of government pub- 
licity in the past. This vacuum exists 
also in the fields of costs of government 
publicity and of the number of persons 
engaged in information activities. 

There also is a need for systematic 
study of content of government press 
releases. A very elementary breakdown 
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has been used in this study. A more 
extensive one, made several times a 
year, and year after year, would supply 
a superb index of governmental “prop- 
aganda.” If such a study were made 
regularly, it would be possible to find 
out exactly to what types of publicity 
Congress objected. If this material 
were eliminated, there might be less 
argument in the future over govern- 
ment publicity. However, much of the 
discussion of the subject in the past 
leads one to doubt whether assailants 
of government publicity really want 
correct figures. 


Government press releases are in 
competition for news space not only 
with stories originating in other parts 
of the country and the world, but also 
with releases that originate in numer- 
ous Congressional offices and commit- 
tees and a multitude of private interest 
groups in Washington. 


On the basis of the data presented, 
it seems that government press re 
leases have not increased in volume to 
anywhere near the extent of the num- 
ber of the employees or total annual 
appropriations, and that they are now 
fewer in number than in 1937. 





lowa Farm Survey Reports on Sources of Information 


&% A REPORT ON SOURCES OF INFORMA- 
tion of Iowa farm men and women 
entitled InFARMation Please was pub- 
lished recently by Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead of Des Moines. 
Basis of the report was a survey, using 
the method of area-probability sam- 
pling, conducted by the Statistical Lab- 
oratory of Iowa State College. 

Data deal with general information 
sources, specific sources of farm infor- 
mation such as newspapers, farm mag- 
azines, and radio, and farm buying 
power. Rank order of prestige enjoyed 
by various publications among farm 


people is shown after the publications 
had been matched evenly, without re- 
gard to circulation. 

Farm interviews were made in each 
of Iowa’s 99 counties. Sampling units, 
351 in number, each comprised about 
one-half section of land containing an 
average of two households. The sam- 
pling units were picked at random in 
each county. Other technical details in 
the report include a discussion of inter- 
viewer training and control, methods 
used in the interpretation of data, and 
measures of sample data validity. 
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Citations for Contempt: 
The Court Versus the Press 


BY JOHN F. WICKLEIN 


If the press keeps in mind the rights of litigants, there should be 
little controversy between judges and newspaper men, says the 
author, a reporter for the Newark Evening News. Mr. Wicklein 
holds a bachelor’s degree in journalism from Rutgers and a 
master’s from Columbia. 





YW THE CIRCUIT COURT JUDGE LOOKED 
up from the paper he was reading at 
the breakfast table. “Why, that’s trial 
by newspaper!” 

“What is?” asked his wife. 


“This story on the Rocco murder 
trial,” the judge answered. “Listen to 
this.” He read part of the news story 
aloud: 

On the stand today Rocco contra- 
dicted himself again and again. His ali- 
bis were refuted by several witnesses. 

“It’s obvious this man is the killer,” 
Assistant District Attorney Mallory 
told reporters after the trial had been 
adjourned for the day. 

The judge put the paper down indig- 
nantly. “The man handling the case 
certainly ought to cite this paper for 
contempt,” he said. “Why, they make 
Rocco guilty even before the jury has 
heard all the facts.” 


The judge’s outburst is typical of the 
views of many members of the judici- 
ary who carry on a continuous fight 
against what they consider to be inter- 
ference by newspapers with the admin- 
istration of justice. They point to the 
lurid reporting of criminal trials in the 
sensational press, and say it hinders 
justice and lowers the dignity of the 
courts. They look with disfavor on 
most published reports and comments 
on criminal investigations, courts, and 
trials. To them, “Trial by Newspaper” 


is synonymous with “Contempt by Pub- 
lication.” 


But since James Gordon Bennett 
hired his first police reporter for the 
New York Herald, newspapers have 
considered it within their province to 
give the public full reports and cover- 
age of trials and the courts that con- 
duct them. As a result of this reporting 
and commentary, many newspapers 
have been cited for contempt. 


Such citations have led to a legal 
and verbal battle over court preroga- 
tives as opposed to newspaper rights. 
Justice Holmes gives the judicial view 
of the newspaper’s relation to the trial 
court in the case of Patterson v. Colo- 
rado: 

A publication likely to reach the eyes 

of the jury, declaring a witness in a 
pending cause to be a perjurer, would 
be none the less a contempt that it was 
true. . . . The theory of our system of 
trials is that the conclusions to be 
reached in a case will be induced only 
by evidence and argument in open court, 
and not by outside influence, whether 
of private talk or public print. 

Newspaper men, on the other hand, 
have stated that the American theory is 
that the people are the masters of the 
courts and have the right of criticism 
and supervision. Ample newspaper pub- 


licity, they contend, is an aid to honest 


1205 U. 8. 454. 
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litigation—a public safeguard. 

Judges in the United States have 
used their contempt powers less to pun- 
ish newspaper “trials” than to vindicate 
their personal honor when criticized by 
the press. A newspaper stands a good 
chance of being cited for contempt if it 
comments on a judge’s conduct and de- 
cisions, especially during a pending 
trial. As is “trial by newspaper,” such 
published comments are called con- 
structive contempts, as opposed to di- 
rect contempts which may arise from 
disturbances in the presence of the 
court. 

Newspaper men have fought cita- 
tions for constructive contempt vigor- 
ously. Somehow this power of a judge 
seems to them to be against the Amer- 
ican spirit of due process of law. 

It has been said that “the first right 
of a court of justice is that its machin- 
ery be left undisturbed.” The judicial 
branch of our government is recog- 
nized as having inherent rights to aid 
it in enforcing its decisions. The pur- 
pose of the contempt power is to give 
it self-protection and to guarantee a 
fair trial to litigants. 

Newspaper men grant these factors, 
but usually point to the press freedom 
clause in the First Amendment in de- 
fending their comments on court pro- 
ceedings. Judges come back with the 
argument that the purpose of this Con- 
stitutional provision is to prevent all 
previous restraints on publication. The 
Constitution does not grant newspapers 
immunity from subsequent punishment 
for printing matter contrary to the pub- 
lic welfare. 

The courts have held that the federal 
and state guarantees of press freedom 
must give way to the right of litigants 
to unprejudiced, unimpeded _ trials. 
Newspaper men themselves when con- 
fronted with contempt citations have 
demanded, but have not received, this 
right of trial by jury. 


2 James Paterson, Liberty of the Press, Speech 
and Public Worship (London: 
1880), p. 122. 


Macmillan Co., 


Since the 18th century the practice 
in all contempt action has been to pro- 
ceed against an offender directly, with- 
out any of the legal protections avail- 
able to a person accused of crime. In 
this procedure the judge, usually the 
person injured, has the right to try the 
case. The offender has no right to 
change of venue, nor to trial by jury. 


Wf THE RIGHT TO PUNISH SUMMARILY 
for constructive contempt derives from 
an obscure English dictum, unsup- 
ported by legal precedents, uttered in 
an opinion never delivered, and in a 
cause never finally adjudicated.* 

In 1765 a bookseller named Almond 
published an accusation during a pend- 
ing trial that Lord Mansfield had ex- 
ceeded his powers as judge. Almond 
was held in contempt, but the charge 
was dropped on a technicality. J. Wil- 
mot, who had presided at the contempt 
trial, prepared a memorandum on it. 
This was published after his death in 
1802. In it he gave the opinion that 
the publication by Almond could be 
punished summarily as a contempt. 


Later decisions have tended to con- 
firm Wilmot’s opinion. Judicial con- 
sensus has been that any publication 
that concerns a pending casé and tends 
to prejudice the public about the mer- 
its or which reflects on the tribunal or 
persons involved may be held as a con- 
tempt. 

A judge today may cite a newspaper 
for constructive contempt for these 
causes: 

1. Publication, especially when 4 
trial is pending, of a news story, pic- 
ture, article, or editorial that tends to 
be a clear and present danger to the 
administration of justice. 

2. A publication that willfully dis- 
obeys a court order not to publish cer- 
tain matter, such as obscenity in crim- 
inal trials. 

A Congressional act of 1831 is the 


8 Harold W. Sullivan, Contempts by Publica 
tion (Privately Printed, 1940), p. 3. 
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basis of contempt proceedings by fed- 
eral judges. This act specifies that the 
power to inflict summary punishment 
for contempts does not extend to any 
cases “except the misbehavior of any 
person in presence of said courts, or so 
near thereto as to obstruct the admin- 
istration of justice.” * 

The statute also provides some posi- 
tive basis for jury trial for out-of-court 
publications held in contempt. Section 
2 reads in part: 

If any person endeavors to influence 
or intimidate any juror ... in an at- 
tempt to obstruct the administration of 
justice, every person so offending shall 
be liable to prosecution therefore . 
by indictment ... and shall on con- 
viction therefore be punished.5 
Until the Civil War, the courts inter- 

preted this section so as to make the 
more remote contempts indictable mis- 
demeanors. After the war, however, the 
use of summary power in constructive 
contempt became widespread. The 
courts began to treat the “so near” 
clause of the 1831 act as if it read 
“misbehavior, however remote from 
the presence of the court, which ob- 
structs the administration of justice.” ® 
This placed contemptuous articles un- 
der the summary contempt power. 

The Supreme Court in 1906 took 
just this stand in the Patterson Case 
mentioned above.” A newspaper in 
Denver had charged that the Colorado 
Supreme Court was using a case be- 
fore it to aid a scheme to seat Republi- 
can candidates. The paper said two of 
the judges had obtained places as a 
part of the scheme. When the article 
was published, a motion for rehearing 
had not been disposed of. The editor 
and publisher of the paper were cited 
for contempt. Their defense was that 
the charges were true and that they 
had a right to prove the truth of their 
statements. They were convicted by 


‘Act of March 2, 1831, ¢. 99, 4 Stat. 487. 
5 Tid 


*Nelles and King, “Contempt by Publication 


in the United States,” 28 Columbia Law Review 
No. 4, 530 


' Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U. 8. 454. 


the Colorado court and the conviction 
was upheld by the federal court. 

The high court ruled that whether 
the charges were true had no bearing 
in this case. It said the state court had 
the power to punish publications tend- 
ing to interfere with justice, especially 
when the article related to a pending 
case. “After a case is finished,” the 
court said, “courts are subject to criti- 
cism the same as other people.” 

Some doubt arises as to when a case 
is “finished” and open to comment. In 
criminal cases an action is ended if the 
verdict of the jury acquits the prisoner 
in a fair trial, because a person cannot 
be placed in jeopardy twice for the 
same offense. But other cases may 
technically not be “finished” until the 
decision of the highest court to ap- 
peals has been made. The safest rule to 
follow is to consider a case still pend- 
ing as long as the time limit within 
which an appeal can be made has not 
expired. However, several recent deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme 
Court may modify this rule. The 
Court seems to have evolved a new 
doctrine of relative pendency. Under 
this doctrine, a trial is no longer pend- 
ing in a relative sense once a verdict 
has been given. A newspaper would 
then be free to comment on the trial 
itself, but could not comment on an 
appeal of the case until after the deci- 
sion of the appellate court. 

Any newspaper may report the hap- 
penings of a trial, although false or 
grossly misleading reports may be held 
contemptuous. Publication of a true re- 
port is not contempt even though ex- 
pressly forbidden by a judge.® And 
once a case ends, anyone may lawfully 
discuss the decision and point out a 
judge’s error. 


Wt WHEN A CASE IS NOT PENDING, IT 
has been held that a publication, no 
matter how defamatory of a judge, 


8 See especially Pennekamp v. State of Florida, 
328 U. 8S. 331; 66 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1029 (June 
1946). 

® Daily v. Superior Ct., 112 Cal. 94. 
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cannot be regarded as contempt.?° A 
judge is not allowed to use his official 
position to silence an editor. The con- 
tempt statutes were not devised to 
shield the feelings of an individual 
judge. His only remedy when person- 
ally attacked by a paper would be the 
same as that open to any citizen—civil 
or criminal action for libel. On appeal, 
few American courts have sustained 
the power of a judge in punishing a 
person for derogatory comments when 
they were not made in reference to a 
pending case. 


Three recent decisions by the Su- 
preme Court seem to liberalize the 
rights of newspapers in commenting on 
pending cases and their handling by 
the courts. Newspapers involved in the 
decisions were the Los Angeles Times, 
the Miami Herald, and the Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times. 


Finally adjudicated in 1941, the Los 
Angeles Times Case*! came to be a le- 
gal battle to decide whether a publica- 
tion could be cited as constructive con- 
tempt if it showed “reasonable ten- 
dency” to obstruct the administration 
of justice, or whether it had to be 
proved that the article constituted 
“clear and present danger” to obstruct. 
The Supreme Court in December 1941 
decided five to four that “clear and 
present danger” had to be proved. 


The Times had been cited by the Los 
Angeles County Superior Court on 
seven counts based on _ affidavits 
brought by the Los Angeles Bar Asso- 
ciation. Charges were based on seven 
editorials printed before the cases they 
commented on had been settled. The 
final two counts arose from two edito- 
rials commenting indignantly on the 
Bar Association’s action in bringing 
the suit, which the paper considered an 
attempt to censor its editorials. One of 
the editorials, entitled “Curious Rea- 


10 Bx parte Green, 46 Tex. Cr. Rep. 576. 

11 Bridges v. State of Cal.; Times-Mirror Co. v. 
Superior Court of the State of Cal.: 314 U. 8S. 
252; 62 Sup. Ct. Rep. 190 (Dec. 1941). 


soning,” published June 7, 1938, de- 
fended the Times’ action: 


The idea seems to be that such com- 
ment [in pending cases] is calculated to 
sway the judge one — the other so 
that, as a result, the disposition of the 
case might be made different from that 
dictated by its own merits. This notion 
is scarcely complimentary to the courts 
which are supposed to, and usually do 
function on the basis of their own best 
judgment, independent of any extrane- 
ous influence. 


Demurrer to contempt charges was 
overruled by the California Supreme 
Court and the case then came before 
the United States Court of a writ of 
certiorari. The high court reversed the 
decision of the California court. Jus- 
tice Black said in his majority opinion: 

We are of the opinion that, upon any 
fair construction, their [the editorials’| 
possible influence on the course of jus- 
tice can be dismissed as negligible, and 
that the Constitution compels us to set 


aside the convictions as unpermissible 
exercises of the state’s power. 


The decision in effect questions the 
inherent right of a court to punish for 
constructive contempt in a _ pending 
case. The justices held there should be 
no moratoria on discussion of ques- 
tions having a public interest merely 
because pending litigation might be in- 
fluenced. 

In the Miami Herald Case’ the 
Court reaffirmed its Los Angeles Times 
decision. In 1945 the Herald had pub- 
lished two editorials and a cartoon crit- 
icizing the action of judges in criminal 
cases still pending. The paper was 
cited for contempt on the ground that 
its publications had the effect of under- 
mining popular faith in the state’s judi- 
ciary. Justice Glenn Terrell of the Flor- 
ida Supreme Court affirmed guilt of the 
paper. He said: 

The vice in both editorials was the 
distorted and inaccurate statement of 
facts [relating to the judges’ handling 
of pending criminal cases]... . It is 


not to be inferred that the courts are 
immunized from criticism. A newspaper 


2 Tbid., note 8. 
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Citations for Contempt 


may criticize, harass, irritate, or vent its 

spleen, but it may not publish scurril- 

ous, libelous criticisms of presiding 

judges.18 

The federal court, however, found 
the citation invalid. The justices agreed 
with the Florida Supreme Court that 
the editorials did not objectively state 
the attitude of the judges criticized. 
Nevertheless, they held, “we must 
weigh the impact of the words against 
the protection given by the principles 
of the First Amendment, as adopted by 
the Fourteenth, regarding published 
comment on pending court cases.” 
They concluded that the danger to jus- 
tice was not immediate enough to close 
the door to permissible public opinion. 
“When the door is closed,” they said, 
“it closes all doors behind it.” 


YIN THE CORPUS CHRISTI CALLER- 
Times Case,1* the high court reversed 
a contempt conviction upheld by the 
Texas Court of Appeals. Three mem- 
bers of the paper’s staff had criticized 
Judge Joe D. Browning of the Nueces 
County Court for his ruling in a dis- 
possess case. The judge had allowed a 
landlord to bring suit to evict a veteran 
from leased premises he was using as a 
night club. The paper called the judge’s 
action a “highhanded miscarriage of 
justice” and an “ignorant decision 
which did not take into consideration 
the other side.” 

Judge Browning cited the three men 
because, he said, they had published in- 
accurate and incomplete accounts of 
the suit. He added that the paper’s 
managing editor, Bob McCracken, had 
tried to influence the court through his 
daily column. In a later column, the 
editor wrote: 

Browning called a hearing. Browning 
presided at the hearing. Browning ruled 
on what evidence should be heard. And 


when it was over, Browning rendered 
his decision. 


The newspaper men appealed both 


_—_—_——., 


. “State of Florida v. Pennekamp et al., 22 So. 
2nd 875 (July 1945). 

“Craig v. Harney, 67 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1249 
(May 1947). 
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adverse decisions. In May 1947 the Su- 
preme Court set aside the conviction. 
In the majority opinion, Justice Doug- 
las wrote: 


The law of contempt is not made for 
the protection of judges who may be 
sensitive to the winds of public opinion. 
Judges are supposed to be men of forti- 
tude, able to thrive in a hardy climate. 
. . » The danger [to obstruct justice] 
must not be remote or even probable; 
it must immediately imperil. 

In these three cases, as in all cases of 
constructive contempt, a conflict arises 
between freedom of the press and the 
integrity of the courts. If the press can- 
not discuss public questions involving 
court action until after a case is finally 
adjudicated, the qualified right of press 
liberty may be seriously impaired. Un- 
der such conditions, some continuing 
public grievances might never be dis- 
cussed at all. 


On the other hand, a paper should 
not sensationalize details of court trials 
in an attempt to gain circulation. 
Closer cooperation between court and 
press, which is the only real solution to 
the problem, could probably be 
achieved if newspapers would limit 
publicity of cases before trial, while 
giving complete, non-sensationalized 
publicity to the trial itself. 


Our system of government checks 
and balances provided no check on the 
judiciary except public opinion. At 
times this is a feeble check. The only 
sound basis for respect of courts is the 
excellence of their performance. Public 
discussion of a court while it is trying a 
case, and thus is most likely to com- 
mand attention, is a practical means of 
encouraging the judiciary to work to 
keep that respect. 


Newspaper men object most to sum- 
mary punishment when the court that 
punishes is an insulted human being. 
Judges often cannot rid themselves of 
prejudices and be impartial in con- 
tempt cases. One remedy would be to 
require change of venue, or construc- 
tive contempt could be made an indict- 
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able offense. Then jury trial would be 
guaranteed. 

American newspapers feel it is their 
duty to protect the public against mal- 
administration of justice. The public 
and even the courts have acquiesced in 
this function of the press. The people 
expect their papers to give them full 
reports on court trials and the conduct 
of judges. 

The privilege of keeping the public 
informed, however, is granted the press 
as reporter and not as prosecutor or 
advocate. Private lives of litigants are 
not public property, and must be re- 
spected. 

But if the press keeps in mind the 
rights of litigants, little controversy 
should arise. For the court’s only justi- 
fication for summary punishment is its 
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obligation to see that these rights re- 
main secure. 


The press is freer today to comment 
on judges and courts because of the 
recent Supreme Court decisions. Per- 
haps the justices recognized that most 
newspapers have accepted greater re- 
sponsibility in this regard. “Trial by 
newspaper” has occurred far less fre- 
quently in recent years than it did dur- 
ing the era of “scoop” journalism in 
the ’20s and early °30s. 


Newspaper men probably can expect 
a liberal interpretation of their rights 
as opposed to court prerogatives to 
continue so long as they make respon- 
sible reporting and comment their aim. 
And this in the long run will mean 
fewer citations for contempt. 





Employers’ Appraisals of Journalism Graduates 


(Continued from Page 44) 
therefore, should tend to increase the 
value of the appraisals. 

The 74 percent questionnaire return 
in the pre-test and an even greater re- 
sponse when the forms were used for 
accrediting seems to justify expectation 
of general employer support for the ap- 
praisal system in the years ahead. 

Errors are no doubt introduced in 
the scores earned by individual gradu- 
ates because each is rated by a different 
employer under different circumstances. 
It must be assumed that in a sufficiently 
large number of appraisals for a given 
school, these errors are compensating. 
This consideration suggests that a 


greater number of appraisals be ob- 
tained than are available to date, before 
reliance is placed on the Employers’ 


Appraisal item in accrediting schools. 

On the basis of experience to date, it 
may be concluded: 

1. The appraisal forms are statisti- 
cally reliable. 

2. Though validity may be difficult 
to establish by statistical methods, the 
forms may logically be accepted as 
valid devices for measuring current em- 
ployer acceptance of journalism gradu- 
ates. 

3. The specific forms as well as the 
General Form should be used. 

4. Employers can be expected to 
cooperate by rendering appraisals in 
sufficient numbers to serve the purpose 
of the accrediting program. 

5. The information provided should 
prove useful in evaluating journalism 
schools for accrediting purposes. 
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Editorials Not "On Way Out" 
Among Minnesota Weeklies 
BY CHARLES T. 


DUNCAN 


Minnesota weeklies today are placing greater emphasis on edi- 
torials and editorial page content than at any time in the past 
20 years, Mr. Duncan concludes after a survey of the state’s 
community newspapers. The author is assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota. 





¥> “STATE LAWMAKERS WILL BE EA- 
gerly scanning copies of weekly news- 
papers today for editorial comment in 
Governor Luther Youngdahl’s record 
140-million-dollar budget. The things 
they read in these papers from all cor- 
ners of the state will give them their 
clue for future action.” 

This unsolicited tribute to the edito- 
rial influence of weekly newspapers 
was spoken by a Minneapolis radio 
commentator in reference to the Min- 
nesota Legislature’s reaction to Gov- 
ernor Youngdahl’s 1949 budget mes- 
sage. 

Remarks like it, while proving noth- 
ing in themselves, are heard often 
enough to justify examining the basis 
for the seemingly widespread belief 
that editorials in the weekly press are 
“on the way out.” The first step in such 
an examination must necessarily be to 
measure quantitatively the status of the 
editorial in weekly newspapers today. 

If the weeklies of Minnesota can be 
regarded as being reasonably indicative 
of the general trend, it would appear 
that the editorial function still flour- 
ishes. 

Editorials and editorial features are 
carried regularly by more than three- 
fourths of the state’s 389 weekly news- 
papers, it was found in a_ survey. 
Approximately 77 percent of the Min- 
nesota newspapers habitually run the 
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conventional-type editorials, editorial 
columns, or both, according to infor- 
mation supplied by 236 editors to the 
writer. Supplemental data were gath- 
ered by direct inspection of those papers 
whose editors did not respond to the 
questionnaire. 

This study of editorial activity and 
trends was conducted under a grant 
from the University of Minnesota’s 
Graduate School. 

Other conclusions, also drawn from 
the 236 replies, include these observa- 
tions: 


1. Minnesota weeklies today place 
greater emphasis on editorials and edi- 
torial page content than at any time in 
the 20-year period covered by the sur- 
vey. This is indicated by the answers to 
questions on editorial activity in 1928, 
1938, 1943, and 1947, as well as in 
1948. 


2. Nine out of 10 of the 236 editors 
feel that editorial writing serves a good 
purpose and that small-town newspa- 
pers “should run editorials.” 

3. More than half (55.3 percent) 
of the editors conduct a_ personally 
written column. 

4. A slightly smaller percentage 
(53.3) run columns written by others 
than themselves. 

5. More than two-thirds (67.7 per- 
cent) believe there is greater reader 








—— 
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interest in columns than in the stand- 
ard editorials. 

6. Following a noticeable decline 
during the war, these 236 newspapers 
are now back to pre-war (1938) stand- 
ards of editorial activity. 

7. With editors who believe in “tak- 
ing sides” on issues, local politics is the 
topic most likely to be avoided. Issues 
of non-political local nature, however, 
are most popular. 

The _ sstate’s several semi-weeklies 
were included in the survey but not the 
strictly metropolitan weeklies nor the 
special-interest mewspapers. Newspa- 
pers represented by the 236 returned 
questionnaires were divided into four 
categories, as shown in Table I. 

Because only eight non-county seat 
towns have competing newspapers, ac- 
cording to the Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation’s 1948 Rates and Data, the 
competitive factor is of relatively little 
significance in the case of non-county 
seat newspapers. This explains the ap- 
parent inconsistency in Table I in 
grouping county seat papers (I and II) 
according to competition and the non- 
county seat papers (III and IV) ac- 
cording to circulation. 

Direct inspection of newspaper files 
revealed that non-replying papers ran 
as heavily to the use of editorial mate- 
rial as did those which returned the 
questionnaire. This would indicate that 
failure to reply to the inquiry did not 
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necessarily reflect editorial inactivity, 
or, conversely, that replies were not 
predominantly from editors who could 
make what they might presume to be a 
“favorable” response. 

Not all editors who returned the 
questionnaire answered all of its ques- 
tions. Tabulations were made on the 
basis of the number of replies to each 
question. For example, 190 answers 
were received to the question, “Are all 
your editorials locally written?” Of the 
190 editors, 112 (58.9 percent) said 
“Ves.” 

Answers to the question, “Does your 
newspaper regularly carry editorials 
and/or editorial features?” are “Yes” 
for 89.2 percent of the locally compet- 
ing county seat weeklies and 78.9 per- 
cent of the non-competing papers. 

The percentage of the competing 
weeklies which regularly carry editorial 
matter has risen from a _ war-time 
(1943) low of 76.9 to 89.2 percent in 
1948, while in Group II the 1948 per- 
centage of 78.9 is even lower than the 
1943 figure of 84.2 percent. 

Over a 20-year period, replies from 
Group I (competitive) show 82.6 per- 
cent of these papers running editorials 
in 1928 and 89.2 percent in 1948. In 
Group II (non-competitive) 90.9 per- 
cent of the replies were “Yes” for 1928, 
as against 78.9 percent currently. 

Inasmuch as the record shows that 
many of the Group II newspapers had 


TABLE | 


Four Categories of Minnesota Weeklies Surveyed to Determine 
Their Use of Editorials 











No. of No. of Percent 
papers replies replies 
Group I County seat newspapers with local 
4 er eeaererrr sr 42 28 66.6 
Group II County seat newspapers with no local 
ine RE ie SE SRE 53 38 71.7 
Group III Non-county seat papers over 1,000 
ED ice hee eka deamenee > 109 79 72.4 
Group IV Non-county seat papers under 1,000 
DEE ca sivacciescnrnaeeends 185 91 49.2 
NS Giibe bs. hemes owe Oa% 389 236 60.6 
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local competition in 1928, the conclu- 
sion that monopoly encourages edito- 
rial apathy is given further weight. 

Again, 28 percent of the Group I 
newspapers replied that they carry full- 
page editorial departments, compared 
to 9.7 percent in Group II. 


> IN THE MATTER OF “TAKING SIDES” 
editorially, the distinction between the 
two groups, though apparent, is less 
clearly drawn and less consistent. On 
the question of taking sides in matters 
of local politics, 56 percent of Group 
I and 53 percent of Group II favor do- 
ing so. On both state and national poli- 
tics, the percentages are 92 and 87.9 
respectively. Non-competitive county 
seat weeklies score higher in this re- 
gard, however, with respect to ques- 
tions of non-political local nature: 100 
percent, compared to 91.6 percent. 

As to space allotted to editorial mat- 
ter, 41.6 of the Group I papers are 
giving more space than they did five 
years ago, as against 25.9 percent of 
the Group II papers. Less space than 
five years ago is being provided in 8.4 
percent of Group I and 16.1 percent of 
Group II weeklies. 

Oddly enough, in the face of these 
comparisons, editors in single-newspa- 
per county seats are even more solidly 
convinced that the small-town press 
should carry editorials than are their 
contemporaries who face local compe- 
tition. A full 100 percent in the former 
category replied “Yes” to the question, 
topping the 96.4 percent of the Group 
I editors. The fact remains that fewer 
(by 10 percent) of the Group II papers 
do carry editorials. 

Competition apparently not only be- 
gets editorial pages, but stimulates a 
more positive editorial policy as well. 
It also fosters allotment of more space 
to editorials, the survey indicates. 

Sharp divisions of opinion as to the 
value of editorials was reflected in the 
editors’ response to a request for com- 
ments on this point. 

“Having no editorials signifies that 


the editor is a coward, is lazy, or has 
no opinions about anything,” said one 
champion of the editorial function. 

“Few papers in the state have edito- 
rials that justify the space given to 
them,” was a blunt note from the other 
side. 

Typical of the “pro-editorial” state- 


- ments were these: 


In 27 years of newspaper work I have 
omitted editorials only one week, and I 
never had so much complaining in my 
life as I had that one week. 

* 


When I can’t provide an editorial col- 
umn I will figure it’s time to quit. 
* * * 


At one time an advocate of “no edi- 
torials” lest toes be stepped on, I would 
today eliminate any as part of my 
paper before cutting out the editorials. 
Those opposed to editorials made up 

in strength of conviction what they 
lacked in numbers, as illustrated by 
these excerpts: 


Readers prefer news. 
* * * 
Ads pay better! 
* * 


A newspaper man should personally 
take leadership in civic activities and 
support projects in the news columns, 
but a regular editorial column is pretty 
ineffective and silly in a small town. I 
used to spend a day a week writing edi- 
torials. It was worse than a waste of 
time. 

Most of the editors who do not regu- 
larly run editorials gave as their rea- 
sons lack of time and shortage of 
space, rather than a definite “no-edito- 
rial” policy. Others candidly stated 
their feeling that editorials are likely to 
antagonize people and “hurt business,” 
a charge leveled by numerous “pro-edi- 
torial” men against papers which do 
not carry editorials. 

One respondent who had tried both 
policies reported this experience: 


During the past 16 years, with and 
without editorials, we have found that 
business is better without them. In 1932 
and 1933 our paper campaigned for re- 
peal of the 18th Amendment. The 
——— Lutheran church, which used 
to average $500 worth of printing here 
a year, has since had nothing printed at 
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our shop. Sixteen-year loss? About 

$8,000. Editorials? If the editor is rich 

and is running the paper for a hobby— 
yes, indeed! 

Almost as if written in direct answer 
to this temporizing attitude is the state- 
ment of an editor who said: 

Too many of us listen to the jingle of 
the cash register and show little interest 
in anything else. 

Several editors were unsparing of 
themselves in assessing their own capa- 
bilities as leaders of opinion. 

I'm not proud of our editorials [said 
one]. Main reason is lack of time, and 
I suppose that’s a poor excuse. I’m just 
not a good editorial writer and I know 
it. 

Summing up the results of the sur- 


vey, it is obvious, first, that a quantita- 
tive investigation of this kind scarcely 
touches the question of how good or 
how poor a job the weekly editors are 
doing. Intensive study at the qualitative 
level is needed. 


Minnesota small-town editors, in gen- 
eral, seem to be exercising their edito- 
rial prerogative as vigorously as ever. 
Certainly there is little to indicate that 
they are no longer true to the time-hon- 
ored (and poorly-documented) tradi- 
tion picturing the country editor, for 
all his shortcomings, as a man who 
speaks his mind. From the survey, it is 
safe to conclude that the editorial func- 
tion of the community press in Minne- 
sota is holding its own—and then some. 





Nelson and His Editors of the Star : 


(Continued from Page 19) 


son’s character as an editor and who 
served him long and faithfully were 
Noble Prentis;?® Roswell M. Field, 
brother of Eugene Field, the newspaper 
poet; Richard Lindsay, Washington cor- 
respondent; Charles Blakesley, column 
conductor—“Starbeams” and “Kansas 
Notes”; Fred C. Trigg, Kansas political 
writer and the Star’s expert on commis- 
sion government, which it promoted in 
the 1900s; Ralph E. Stout, managing 
editor after 1910; Henry Schott, night 
editor—that is, managing editor of the 
Times—who was instrumental in train- 
ing many talented raw recruits, espe- 
cially young college graduates; Schott’s 


*%Prentis reminded William Allen White of 
Oliver Goldsmith. A Civil War veteran and a 
staunch Republican, he was assigned to write the 
obituary of James G. Blaine the day the wires 
brought in the report of Blaine’s death. All Union 
veterans loved Blaine, though he had never been 
a soldier. White relates that Prentis sat writing 
Blaine’s biography for three hours, then straight- 
ened up with a sigh and wrote the editorial obitu- 
ary, a beautiful tribute. ‘When he had finished, 
he straightened up again, and I remember seeing 
his face begin to twitch. He buried his face in his 
arms on his desk and began to sob and sob, shak- 
ing his pudgy little body with his racking grief, 
and coming up in two or three or four minutes 
swearing like a pirate at his weakness.” (Auto- 
biography, p. 240.) 


successor as night editor, D. Austin 
Latchaw, who had also a brilliant ca- 
reer as editorial writer and dramatic 
critic; Henry Haskell, gifted reporter, 
Washington correspondent, and edito- 
rial writer; and Dante Barton, liberal 
editorial writer who, from 1910 to 
1915, often persuaded Nelson to take a 
stand on a current issue that was con- 
sidered advanced by the liberal of that 
time.?7 

Nelson and these men who taught 
him, and whom Nelson both taught and 
inspired, by hit or miss, by cleverness 
or luck, largely by reason of their com- 
bined zest in a joint enterprise which 
at once served as a medium of creative 
expression and an instrument for sus- 
taining their self-esteem and the exer- 
cise of power, developed editorial poli- 
cies which captured the imagination of 
readers, held their interest and support, 
and influenced their attitudes and opin- 
ions as few newspapers before or since 
have done. 

27 Oswald Garrison Villard wrote in 1922, “The 
Star of today is but a part of what it used to be, 
particularly since the retirement of Mr. Dante 


Barton.” (‘‘The Kansas City Star” in the Nation, 
Dec. 20, 1922, p. 685.) 
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JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AATJ Members 


What Should Be Covered 


In Public Relations Training? 


BY DONALD W. KRIMEL* 





Wt THE VOLUME OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
training in America’s colleges and 
universities has taken a strong spurt 
recently. In 1947, public relations and 
publicity courses were offered on 30 
campuses. In 1948, the number had 
jumped to 82.? The establishment of a 
public relations course on a campus 
introduces, of course, the problems of 
what should be taught and how the ma- 
terial should be presented. 


The functions of the public relations 
person depend on the individual job to 
be done and on the personality of the 
man. That does not encourage defini- 
tion of what is to be covered in public 
relations education. But do many per- 
sons who face their individual public 
relations jobs in their own ways find 
certain skills and concepts and thought 
patterns generally desirable? Getting a 
partial answer to that question was the 
objective of a recent survey conducted 
under the sponsorship of Ohio Univer- 
sity. 


Questionnaires were mailed to 520 
members of the American Council on 
Public Relations and the American 
College Public Relations Association. 
The return percentage was 36.5. 

Some of the practices which public 
relations men advocate that teachers 





*The author is assistant professor in the School 
of Journalism, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
_ ' A.M. Lee, ‘Trends in Public Relations Train- 
ing,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XI (Spring 
1947), 83. 

* Stewart Harral, reported in Journalism Olass 
and Lab, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 4. 


follow, according to this survey, are 
these: 


1. Concentrate in general on policy 
level abilities and knowledge, rather 
than on media level skills. Thus ability 
to recognize public relations problems 
and to create ideas to meet them 
should be stressed over publicity writ- 
ing and house organ editing. 


2. In covering media skills as a sec- 
ondary field, concentrate on ability to 
write and place newspaper publicity. 
Next medium in importance, if it can 
be taught, is personal contact. Well be- 
low these in emphasis should come 
house organ editing and other media 
skills. 


3. In building a public relations cur- 
riculum, concentrate on two fields: 
Man and his interaction- with other 
men (psychology, human _ relations, 
etc.); and ability to use words (writing 
courses, semantics, etc.). 


4. In building a curriculum, give the 
student plenty of time for widely varied 
background courses and encourage him 
to seek variety in his selection of elec- 
tive courses. 


In the answers to questions in Table 
I, “Average Score” refers to the aver- 
age rating number given to the choice 
by those who voted on that choice. 
Number 1 indicated first choice, num- 
ber 2 second, and so on. The order of 
listing used here is not the sole indica- 
tion of popularity of the choice, how- 
ever; “First Place” and “Number Vot- 
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TABLE | 
Importance of Objectives and Courses 








What abilities, or qualities, do you want most in a new public relations employee? 


P Average First Number 
Ohoice Score Place Voting 
1. Ability to create new ideas to meet public relations 
oe vteaayaeae MELEE EEE RTT Tee 2.5 64 150 
2. Ability to find or recognize public relations problems.. 2.6 33 147 
3. Ability to please and influence people in personal 
COMEACE 0... eee cccccccccccccccccccccscccccees 3.6 18 147 
4. Publicity writing for newspapers..................- 3.7 25 152 
5. Knowledge of public relations case histories and 
ability to apply them to your problems........... 9 137 
6. An open and untouched mind regarding planned public 
NE .60hs.c cate Aah Third Conektctaeeuedens 7 93 
7. House organ writing and editing................... 6 1 122 
8. Public relations advertisement copywriting ability.... 6.2 1 117 
Hy EE Ge PE bk o od'bcceswnesvcenesecs 7.4 1 123 
In what order of importance do you rate the following subjects as background 
material for the student? 
Ohoice Average First Number 
Score Place Voting 
DBRS . gcse cvccccsctdtgetscevesnsentedereen 3.6 42 180 
Ss DEE |. enn 00 0s 05006065 040806660FER IOS eES 3.8 20 177 
D, FID nec ccvewcenocasecssnsescnseees 4 49 176 
OEE. -sAvides506n0ddobsreveesebereueete ends 4.7 46 180 
D> CEE as thet nectueccbevnenveves eepababas eae 5.2 10 168 
6. Government (political science)............eeeee00% 5.4 7 171 
Ce! EEE os onadiebedinseseds evar ceedeseeees 5.9 17 158 
i cnnpaccadee sbhe sehecs dobbveyegsanaus 6.6 5 159 
fh Mi Mtlshecnetebehcaeseenes 00s oatauedweeawe 6.6 6 149 
iy Se CD oc+cdcncerceerscoveetbensonbees 7.3 6 147 
i ee cchtcec ecole eres yseeuenencenneseas 9.2 1 136 
Se ED: 0: 6vens 0 p00decesebesoersatennanes 9.7 22 136 


Ohoice Score 
© PI, gk dv ccccesicaverecvévesntesaseus 3.9 
2. Newspaper reporting ..........-seeeeeeceeeeceees 3.9 
3. Social paychology .......ccccccccccccccseccccess 5.8 
4. Newspaper editing ...........cccsccccccscccceces 7.1 
5. Administration of personnel ..............eeeeeeee 7.6 
6. Magazine feature writing...............eeeeeeeees 7.7 
TSE. chedaneeaueddhseeces 00s 60590 0ebere os 8.1 
8. Psychology of advertising.............s.eeeeeeeees 8.4 
9. Mingamine Citing ......cccccsccccccccccccccceccs 9.1 
BO. TEE MIT occ cc cc ccc ccc cccccccccsccecsees 9.3 
90. AGpUROR BEMCIBNES 2. cc ccc ccc ccccccccccoccs 9.3 
BD, REE BE GI oho wecccceccccccccccccncccceeee 9.5 
03. AONE CUI WTMERR once ccc ccccccccccscccoces 9.7 
14. Newspaper history and ethics................2+0- 10.2 
SEE EEE a cteccassevtecocosveveseerees 11 

Se eeerrrerrrrrrerrrcic rt. ek 11.5 

Bie MED ciovevcrtebievcvescoccsenesoneseses 12.1 

i SE Bekins caadbeeebeseesercescsoueateeeen 12.3 
3D. Aree pretees 2... cccsccccccccccsscseccs 12.5 

20. Typographty ..ncccccccccccccccccccccccccccececs 12.9 


In what order of importance would you rate the following courses, for their 


applicability to public relations training? 


Average 


First 
Place 
87 
49 
11 


NOR KNOW RK NN I) eH Oe 


Number 
Voting 


168 
170 
157 
139 
153 
142 
130 
148 
127 
165 
135 
131 
129 
116 
117 
128 
118 
118 
114 
117 
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ing” should be considered as additional 
popularity indications. 

A familiar pattern of thinking by the 
public relations respondents is evident 
in Table I. The term “human relations” 
in the third question would indicate 
concentration on material connected 
with the planning, or policy level, part 
of the public relations job. Yet brack- 
eted with human relations, far above 
the rest of the choices, is newspaper re- 
porting, presumably rated high as a 
basis for publicity writing ability. 

The pattern is consistent throughout 
the survey answers: Public relations 
planning and knowledge of people first, 
newspaper publicity writing a close sec- 
ond, all else of considerably less impor- 
tance. 


The relatively high rating of seman- 
tics probably correlates with the em- 
phasis on English composition in previ- 
ous answers. Stress on clear writing 
definitely is desired. 

The relative unpopularity of “prac- 
tice by student in developing public re- 
lations program plan for local institu- 
tion” in Table II might be considered 
surprising. Favorable reaction to the 
“practical” element in such a course 
could be expected from practitioners in 
the field, but apparently it is the con- 
cept of the respondents that public re- 
lations may be taught in large part on a 
relatively “theoretical” classroom plane. 
There is no overwhelming enthusiasm, 
at any rate, for a learn-by-doing ap- 
proach. 


TABLE II 
Public Relations Course Content 





If you were planning a university course to be labeled “Public Relations,” in what order 
would you rate the following, supposing that the students had backgrounds in liberal 


arts and general journalistic techniques? 


: Average First Number 

Choice Score Place Voting 
1. Definition of planned public relations.............. 5.2 36 144 
2, Familiarizing with major types of publics............ 5.3 13 159 
3, DU ee cue wee 5.8 29 145 
4, Publicity production (distribution, etc.)............. 6.7 8 147 
5. Study of public relations case histories.............. 7.3 14 153 
6. Analysis of qualities desirable in a public relations 

PONE sc rcccsvnuseeocvevececesssrsccccvecsece 7.4 23 135 
7. History of public relations................sseeeee 7.7 28 133 
8. Practice by student in developing public relations for 

program for local institution.................... 8.2 8 161 
9. Employee benefit and ownership plans.............. 8.7 0 104 
10. Opinion polling | poe ae ihe ther eenehsbeeeeai 8.8 1 131 
ll. Study of types of institutions for which public 

SE ain on ws iN¥e cccisecenensese 8.9 1 123 
12. Literature on public relations..................++: 9.2 0 124 
13. Proving a publicity program’s success.............. 9.9 1 129 
A i fare ns xe cecrckéoesexseenueent 10 1 108 
SS. Ba OTS, oy crac nc vbeececceeveveeve 10.1 4 126 
Reb Se Gabbe chat cdnhowctecceeseeced 10.5 1 131 
17, Public relations advertising preparation............. 10.7 0 120 
18. Public speaking in public relations................. 10.9 7 165 
SS. Hees Me IES sc ccesescencccnccteeesoes 10.9 2 113 
2O. Dene II a soca Sec cesccccscccesceces 11.1 2 128 
21. Onley NII sas bbiddwiescccecccseesews 11.9 0 101 
22. Poster and pamphlet preparation .................. 12.6 0 109 
23. Discussion-leading in public relations............... 13.4 0 108 
24. House organ business management................. 14 0 100 


a 














Teaching Pictorial Journalism 
For the Advertising Field 


BY RAY F. 


MORGAN* 





> LIKE NEWS WRITING, ADVERTISING 
is turning pictorial. Clear, vivid, story- 
telling pictures—commodity-selling pic- 
tures—are replacing many words for 
the copy writer and adding a more real- 
istic element to the art work at the 
disposal of the layout man. The adver- 
tiser now can show his product to his 
customer literally in its best light. Thus 
tire advertising may feature closeups of 
tire cross-sections showing the struc- 
ture; food advertising may show tex- 
tures, colors, or preparation techniques; 
clothing advertising may show fashion 
details, fabric texture, or tailoring fea- 
tures. 


To use photography effectively in ad- 
vertising requires an understanding of 
the use of fine cameras. Last year the 
University of Nebraska School of Jour- 
nalism began an experimental course 
for advanced training in special tech- 
niques of photography pertaining par- 
ticularly to advertising. This course 
provides intensive training in the use of 
such equipment as photo-floods, spot- 
lights, background materials, filters and 
view cameras. Students in the advertis- 
ing photography course have had the 
professional courses in advertising and 
at least a semester’s training in the fun- 
damentals of photography and are able 
to make negatives and prints, both con- 
tact and projection. Laboratory exer- 
cises were limited this first year to small 
set-ups which can be conveniently ar- 
ranged on laboratory tables. Such ar- 


*The author is assistant professor of pictorial 
journalism at the School of Journalism, University 
of Nebraska. 


rangements are used to study perspec- 
tive, texture, light pattern, multiple 
exposure and montage, and color. 

For instruction purposes, 4” x 5” and 
5” x 7” view cameras are used. These 
cameras have back tilt and swing for 
controlling parallel or converging lines 
in perspective, front tilt and swing for 
getting sharp focus over the entire neg- 
ative area, and the sliding front feature 
for centering the image on the film. 

High-grade coated lenses that are 
used range in focal length from the 
wide angle to the 20-inch, mounted in 
interchangeable lens boards. 


Lighting equipment consists of a se- 
ries of 500- and 750-watt spotlights to- 
gether with a group of spots of lower 
voltage, use for fill in, as well as main 
lights for more delicate arrangements. 
All lamps are equipped with diffusers 
and barn doors, and can be adjusted for 
color work. These are supplemented by 
a number of standard reflectors. 


Many materials may be used for 
backgrounds but seamless paper proves 
very satisfactory. It is obtainable in va- 
rious colors and has a very soft mat 
finish. The background deserves care- 
ful consideration; it plays an important 
part in the ultimate result. It must pro- 
vide good contrast at all points along 
the outline of the subject. A single 
background may not give satisfactory 
contrast at all these points. Frequently 
it will merge with some parts. Should 
it give satisfactory contrast at all these 
points, a background tone may still fail 
to give the picture as much depth as !! 
might if the tone were varied. 
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Subject material for set-ups consists 
of merchandise commonly advertised or 
material presenting special problems. 
Glass, metal, and paper containers are 
used for the package photography set- 
ups. Such common items as eggs, bath- 
towels, and bread make excellent stud- 
ies in texture. Glassware, metalware, 
and china provide problems involving 
indirect lighting. Many subjects are 
provided by merchants who cooperate 
by providing special materials. 


Early in the course, after the usual 
refreshers and introductions to new 
equipment, the students photograph one 
package of three-color tones. Choice of 
background type of lighting, and ar- 
rangement in the picture area are prob- 
lems involved. For this first exercise a 
very simple package is used so that the 
problem is not too complicated. After 
experimenting with flood-lights, stu- 
dents discover that the spot will produce 
the most dramatic effect. 


{> IN PREPARATION FOR THE NEXT SE- 
ries of class periods, the students pre- 
pare a sketch of a layout for three 
objects (insect spray, funnel, and 
sprayer). Glass and metal containers 
with four color tones present several 
problems: 


First, how can the subject be shown 
so as to give correct perspective and 
foreground? 

Second, what background is most 
suitable? 

Third, what type of lighting will be 
most effective? 

Fourth, what filter will render the 
most satisfactory tone quality? 


Since an advertisement should help 
convince the reader that he should pur- 
chase the goods advertised, it is impor- 
tant that the goods should be shown in 
the most attractive manner. Good col- 
or, fine composition, and print quality 
help. But the merchandise should look 
tight, too; it should appear as it would 
if the customer were actually viewing 
it. Perspective must be right. 


For this exercise a 4” x 5” view cam- 
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era is used. In choosing a lens for this 
arrangement, the class is told that the 
picture must be true to nature and in 
correct perspective when viewed at a 
distance of about 18 inches. Relation- 
ship of such factors as the focal length 
of the lens, distance at which print 
should be viewed, distance from lens to 
subject, depth of field, and enlargement 
ratio are considered. The students soon 
realize why the average snapshot type 
print frequently seen in office windows 
has practically no drawing power. For 
this exercise a lens of 12-inch focal 
length gives an image of the desired 
size on the negative. From this nega- 
tive an 8” x 10” projection point is 
made. 

With the chosen lens, the camera is 
set up. The Students then can study the 
subject through the ground glass and 
observe how it bulges violently toward 
the top. Before any adjustments are 
made the class is shown an advertise- 
ment for which a similar subject had 
been photographed. Then the camera 
back is tilted to correct the vertical dis- 
tortions and adjustments are made to 
bring the subject into focus. 

Since the subject matter is largely 
dark, a white mat background is used. 
In this particular setup, results are most 
effective when the upright background 
is placed at an oblique angle to the hor- 
izontal one. 

As students are more familiar with 
photo-flood lamps, these are their first 
choice when they begin their experi- 
mental lighting of this setup. When 
spotlights are introduced, however, they 
at once choose to dramatize their sub- 
ject by framing it in a circle of light. 
The resulting illustration shows the ar- 
rangement in a light circle surrounded 
by black. 

This type of lighting is used because 
the beam from the spot can be thrown 
directly on the subject, creating a 
strong contrast between subject and 
background. Light from a good spot 
lamp usually travels in parallel rays, 
elongating shadows without blurring 
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the outline of the subject. A _ flood- 
lamp, sending rays criss-cross at the 
subject, will produce softer graduations 
of tones than a spot lamp. Once the 
student realizes these differences he has 
a better understanding of the use of 
lamps. 

Regardless of the type or quality of 
light at hand, it is important to teach 
the student to read light values so that 
he may get maximum tonal quality. A 
portrait specialist moves his lamps back 
and forth as he studies the light on the 
face of his model. A move of a few 
inches will change the brilliance of the 
light. Once the main light and fill-ins 
are set, the light meter can be used to 
determine the exposure. 

On the insect spray bottle the label 
was red with blue borders. Directions 
for use were printed in red on the blue. 
Students remembered from previous ex- 
perience that a red filter would lighten 
the red and permit the blue to photo- 
graph dark. They chose a red filter and 
lost none of the printing detail in repro- 
duction. 

Exposure is made for one second at 
f. 32 with an A filter. The film is devel- 
oped in tank with agitation in East- 
man’s D-50 at 68° F. It is then printed 
by projection in such image size as to 
give correct perspective when viewed at 
about 18 inches. 


WV FOR OUR NEXT EXERCISE WE STUDY 
lighting for textural detail, a means by 
which the eye tells one subject from an- 
other. A photographic illustration with 
significant detail is not the easiest kind 
of picture to make. To photograph a 
basket of eggs that looks like a real 
basket of eggs involves much skill. 

Such an exercise, when properly con- 
ducted, will reveal the important part 
light can play in obtaining textural 
quality. Any correctly lighted subject 
will look characteristically different 
from another. 

We direct a spot light across an ar- 
rangement of turkish towels at a me- 
dium to low angle. As the light is 
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adjusted each towel becomes not only 
cloth but towels of distinctly different 
weaves. 

For further practice in lighting for 
texture, we use a loaf of whole-wheat 
bread sliced on a cutting board. The 
slices of bread are strongly cross lighted 
to reveal the texture. We use two 750- 
watt spots and two 150-watt fill-ins. A 
glazed loaf adds much to the brilliance 
of the picture. 

Since much use is made of multiple 
exposure by many copy writers, we 
have developed an exercise of this kind. 
The students particularly like this exer- 
cise. They feel that good composition 
is easier, and they enjoy their freedom 
in lighting. However, they find that 
some general plan of lighting should be 
used for each of the several parts of the 
exposure, even though a definite rule is 
not always possible. To obtain the de- 
sired effect, lights may be moved about 
so that they reveal details. 

Of the two common methods of mak- 
ing multiple exposures, we choose to 
study vignetting rather than the over- 
lapping type. Time does not allow us 
to develop both methods. The simplic- 
ity of the vignetting method particu- 
larly appeals to us. 

A three-exposure shot is made of a 
desk pen and its accessory parts. Our 
subject is a dark pen on a light base. 
We choose black seamless paper mounts 
for both background and foreground. 
The students are much troubled about 
photographing a dark object against a 
dark background. However, when they 
see the possibilities of creating high- 
lights and surface detail by back light- 
ing and spotlights, they soon move the 
lights about to model the pen and its 
base as it rests diagonally across the 
background of the picture. 

When they are ready to make their 
exposure, the students are cautioned 
about protecting by vignetting all other 
parts of the film while an exposure is 
being made. After carefully sketching 
the first exposure of the pen as its 
image appeared on the ground glass, 
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they are ready to make their second ex- 
posure in the upper left hand corner of 
the image field. Here they choose to 
place an arrangement of the acces- 
sories. The black vignette supported by 
a light-stand about a foot in front of 
the lens is adjusted so that it covers 
all the area to be occupied by the ac- 
cessories and the second exposure is 
made. The same arrangement is re- 
peated in the lower right hand corner. 
This time the arrangement is placed a 
little nearer to the camera to make it 
appear a little larger and to improve 
the perspective. By now the students 
realize the value of sketching each unit 
as it appears on the ground glass. 


¥> THE EVER INCREASING POPULARITY 
of photomontage makes it a good 
means of presenting merchandise. It is 
ideal for commercial illustrations be- 
cause it can combine effectively in one 
print several ideas which could never be 
used separately. There are no rules for 
the selection of material to be used. It 
provides a medium for highly original 
work. The photographer may even vio- 
late many accepted notions in order to 
produce striking effects. 

Photomontage is simple for the aver- 
age amateur. The different methods of 
making montage prints are discussed 
with the class. The simplest method is 
used—that of printing the various pic- 
tures directly on enlarging paper. Each 
class member is allowed to choose his 
own subject for a montage. Carefully 
planned layouts are made with prelimi- 
nary sketches. A definite amount of 
space is allotted to each picture. 

If a photographer can make beauti- 


ful reproductions of glassware, catching 
all its sparkling loveliness and fragility, 
he has good reason to be proud. Al- 
though most photographs of glassware 
are made in a few studios, any photog- 
rapher who has flexible equipment and 
who enjoys experimenting with lights 
can make very acceptable reproductions 
of glassware. With this thought, we in- 
clude an exercise on glassware photog- 
raphy. 


To keep the exercise simple, we use 
only one piece of glass, an etched vase. 
A black background is used. For light- 
ing purposes, the vase is placed on a 
piece of plate glass so arranged that 
lights might be used beneath it. Two 
spot lights, one on either side, are 
placed behind and above the arrange- 
ment. In this position they highlight 
the edges of the vase and give it form. 
They accent the etched decoration. 
Front lights are apt to destroy the effect 
of any etching. A soft spot is used on 
the floor about two feet beneath the 
subject to highlight its base and separate 
it from the foreground. 


Silverware brings photographic prob- 
lems similar to those of glassware. Dif- 
fustion to soften reflections should take 
care of most of the difficulties. We pre- 
pare a tent with screens of white tissue 
in which we place the silverware. All 
the light is softened as it passes through 
the paper. Thus the highlights are not 
exaggerated. A hole is cut in the fore- 
ground paper for the lens. A 750-watt 
diffused spot provides the main high- 
light. Other light from above and the 
side comes from a number of 1,000- 
watt lamps. 





“If I were a teacher—in any department—I should be acutely concerned 
today over the freedoms, which are coming in for so much attention. 
Journalism teachers, especially, should be aware of challenges and respon- 
sibilities in connection with these freedoms. I would spend much time, 
as I already do, trying to figure out formulas and ways to help people think 
straight.”—E. H. Linrorp, Salt Lake City Tribune, at 1948 AATJ-AASDJ 


convention. 











Study of Press Freedom 
Teaches American Heritage 
BY J. 


EDWARD GERALD* 





@ IF FREEDOM OF THE _ INDIVIDUAL 
must be won anew by each generation 
of Americans, as the philosophers aver, 
it seems important that each new gen- 
eration know what freedom is. Gallup’s 
survey of October 6, 1946 showed that 
79 percent of the people did not know 
anything for sure about the Bill of 
Rights, and contact with our students 
shows that even they, privileged Ameri- 
cans though they are, know no more 
about their heritage of freedom than 
the cross-section Mr. Gallup surveyed. 


, This situation certainly justifies a 
university course devoted to the basic 
freedoms. But a glance at the liberal 
arts curricula shows that Americans do 
not find it easy to study the Anglo- 
American pattern of civil liberties. 
Even in schools of law the subject of 
freedom, as such, is not often the cen- 
ter of attention. The guarantee of free- 
dom of the press in the Constitution 
confers upon us, as teachers of journal- 
ism, the duty to see that both journal- 
ists and citizen-readers of our press 
understand the nature and the extent of 
freedom of expression. 


The educational stage should be set 
so as to permit total attention in at 
least one course for this subject alone. 
Only by this treatment can our students 
become adequately informed about 
ideals of individual liberty so that, in 
their own time and necessity, they shall 





*This paper was given as an address at the 
AATJ-AASDJ convention in Boulder, Colo., last 
September. Dr. Gerald, newly elected vice-presi- 
dent of the AATJ, is professor of journalism at 
the University of Minnesota. 


be willing to go to the personal trouble 
required to preserve those rights. 


We set the educational stage for the 
required emphasis upon freedom of the 
press at the University of Minnesota by 
moving the topics of libel and privilege 
into the second and third quarters of 
our reporting courses. This was done at 
Minnesota before I joined that faculty. 
Ralph Casey, Ralph Nafziger, Mitchell 
Charnley, and perhaps others are re- 
sponsible for this phase of our program. 
The only thing I have added is a course 
for seniors and graduate students which 
treats historically and juridically the 
subjects of freedom and freedom of the 
press, where they came from and how 
they grew. 


From the literature of political theory 
we learn that the humanism which 
came out of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation took somewhat different 
forms in European and English culture. 
In the Mediterranean culture the theo- 
rists, the weavers of words and the 
dreamers of dreams, the soldiers who 
fired salvos of philosophical fiat, told 
- men that they should be respectful of 
each other’s rights, and tried to per- 
suade rulers that they had assumed obli- 
gations of service along with the robes 
of power. This theoretical discussion of 
rights and obligations created its own 
literature of freedom, but it did not 
cover the rights of Englishmen and 
Americans. 


In decades of struggle between the 
kings of England and the barons and 
between the kings and Parliament it 
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was finally demonstrated that the man 
who held high office in England was 
subordinate in all respects to English 
law. The power of government was 
atomized during the civil wars and 
long-continued political struggle to the 
point where rights and obligations be- 
tween ruler and subject could be ex- 
pressed not only in terms of theory but 
in the organic body of the law. 


The things that Europeans talked of 
as rights and obligations the English de- 
veloped through the courts as laws of 
contract and property, as limitations 
upon search and seizure, as trial by 
jury and equality before the law, an en- 
forceable writ of habeas corpus, and 
procedural processes that were essen- 
tially the substantive liberty itself. 
Long before the American revolution, 
the doctrine of the due process of law, 
of the law of the land interpreted by an 
independent judiciary and superior to 
all administrative and even legislative 
whim, had been established. In fact, 
the idea of the law of the land incor- 
porating inalienable rights of free men 
was so widely accepted that the colo- 
nials could plead violations of the rights 
of Englishmen as justification for re- 
bellion. 


The youngest of all these rights, and 
one outside the common law because it 
had been developed in special adminis- 
trative courts of England, was freedom 
of speech and press. The abuses atten- 
dant upon prosecutions for seditious 
and blasphemous libels, the shameful 
and bloody occasions upon which Eng- 
lish political factions used attainder 
laws and worked legal corruption of 
blood, are reflected in the specific pro- 
hibitions and guarantees of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. These rights all along 
the line were defined and were main- 
tained by the sacrifices of hundreds of 
individuals in the course of bitter polit- 
ical Struggles. And at least one genera- 
tion of Americans, the one which 
elected and supported Thomas Jeffer- 
son, reaffirmed a substantial portion of 


those rights in a decisive manner which 
overwhelmed the Federalist party. 


4 FREEDOM OF THE PRESS WAS DIS- 
cussed in the Philadelphia convention 
and in the Federalist Papers. It was 
debated before, during, and after the 
state conventions called to ratify the 
Constitution, and it was interpreted, 
finally, by lawyers trained on Black- 
stone, a philosopher so lacking in hu- 
manism that he can only be described 
as a Tory, in such a narrow and limited 
way that it lost its revolutionary leaven 
and became the law governing the gos- 
sip and the scold. 

With memories of A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer fairly fresh in their minds, Ameri- 
cans today are witnessing an assault 
upon the integrity of the individual, 
and upon every American’s right to face 
his accusers in open court, which has 
grave implications for the future. The 
irresponsible administrative board is no 
worse, at its lowest, than an irrespon- 
sible legislative committee. The assassi- 
nation of character without a trial and 
without an opportunity ever to reply in 
kind, has again become commonplace 
in a society where our strongest tradi- 
tions have been assigned to shelter the 
right to one’s good name. Students 
need to know the meaning in terms of 
our traditional liberties, as well as in 
terms of political values, of counter- 
revolution in Washington because free- 
dom of speech and of the press are one 
and the same and both are at stake, and 
always will be, in the sorry game of 
politics. 

The American judicial system by 
which personal liberty is enforced has 
been developed largely to deal with 
property. Its value in the protection of 
civil liberties lies mainly in the massive 
institutionalism which has evolved, giv- 
ing us a network of courts of record on 
city, county, state and national levels. 
It is the litigation over property, not the 
litigation over liberty, which has made 
the courts powerful and which has 
made necessary uniformity in procedure 
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and decisions. The student who knows 
this may be sadder but he certainly will 
be wiser in the presence of theories of 
government which regard private prop- 
erty as uneconomic and undesirable. 


Is freedom of the press the expres- 
sion of a personal liberty, or is it, as 
the law of libel might indicate, a prop- 
erty liability? Is the business of pub- 
lishing the news for profit a personal 
property and are the rights of the owner 
of such a business property rights? 
Certainly our Supreme Court has made 
a wide and critical distinction between 
publishing one’s opinion for profit and 
merely uttering one’s opinion. The stu- 
dent who undertakes to look beneath 
the surface of questions like these soon 
discovers that the meaning of words 
like “property” and “liberty” have be- 
come confused and __ interchanged. 
Americans with different points of view 
quarrel over the meaning of these 
words even as Russians and Americans 
quarrel over the meaning of the great 
word “democracy.” A class in freedom 
of the press must spend time untangling 
the two cdncepts and in trying to de- 
cide upon definitions usable today. 


These are the background materials 
ready to the hand for the teacher of a 
course in freedom of the press. As for 
contemporary material, the news and 
the Supreme Court reports are full of 
it. The Taft-Hartley Law sought to 
guarantee to employers freedom of 
speech and press, but the language used 
by the Congress came from Supreme 
Court decisions in the case involving 
the Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany,’ and that case was just one of 
several, including the famous Ford Mo- 
tor Company case,? in which the right 
of industrial organizations to freedom 
of the press had been in question. The 


1National Labor Relations Board v. Virginia 
Electric Power Company, 314 U. S. Reports 469 
(1941); Virginia Electric and Power Company v. 
National Labor Relations Board, 319 U. S. Re- 
ports 533 (1943). 

2National Labor Relations Board v. Ford Motor 
very yal 114 Federal Reporter, 2nd Series 905 

940). 
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act of peaceful picketing has been de- 
clared to be publication of one’s views 
in a labor dispute and properly pro- 
tected by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. The journalist working as 
a labor reporter needs a store of infor- 
mation from decisions of the courts as 
to what constitutes the difference be- 
tween peaceful and nonpeaceful picket- 
ing, between legal and illegal boycotts, 
between legal and illegal combinations 
to restrain trade in the labor field. 

In the matter of the Wage and Hour 
Law, we find opportunity to discuss in 
a journalistic setting such ancient top- 
ics as search and seizure, the visatorial 
power of the state over corporations, 
the subpoena power of the expert ad- 
ministrator and the extent to which, in 
American jurisprudence, the courts 
have been required to surrender their 
normal prerogatives to the administra- 
tive board. 

Consideration of newspaper cases in- 
volving the Federal Trade Commission, 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
and the Wage and Hour administration 
offers opportunity to compare quite 
fully the administrative and judicial 
processes in American government. 
Coupling such information with news- 
paper cases makes them of specific in- 
terest and avoids the difficulty met by 
the teacher of government who must 
hurry from one descriptive task to 
another. 


4 THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF AD- 
vertising matter were clarified, though 
not to the advantage of advertising, in 
many of the Jehovah’s Witnesses cases 
which accompanied the most intensive 
nationwide persecution of any religious 
sect since the Mormons. The same 
cases strengthened and clarified the 
strong constitutional safeguards around 
the distribution of material issued in the 
public interest, and journalists shall al- 
ways be in the debt of the Witnesses 
for the additions made by their strug- 
gles to the scope of the guarantee of 
freedom of the press. The protection 
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granted in Jones v. Opelika*® against 
the taxation of literature distributed in 
the public interest is the greatest monu- 
ment among many left by Chief Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone to a grateful Amer- 
ica. This decision will be no less useful 
to militant journalism and intransigent 
political groups than to evangelical reli- 
gion. I daresay that if a student under- 
takes to understand what Chief Justice 
Stone wrote down in that case he shall 
be a lifelong friend of liberty, however 
desperate may be the circumstances 
and however strong may be the pres- 
sures to sacrifice minority groups on 
the altar of a triumphant majority. In 
fact, the literature created for us by the 
courts is the living philosophy of free- 
dom with which every journalist should 
be familiar. 

Jones v. Opelika leads us quite inno- 
cently in the direction of the hottest 
current controversy of them all—the 
idea of the interventionist state acting 
positively to expand and to extend lib- 
erty. And when we arrive at this con- 
troversy we are truly in the house of 
the philosophers, that intellectual man- 
sion which one enters at his peril, cer- 
tain never to emerge the same man who 
entered in. Here is discussed the nature 
and the history of the Bill of Rights and 
the emergence of the idea of positive 
action to assure conditions assumed to 
be favorable to liberty. If one cares to 
do so, this thought can be traced back 
through T. H. Green and others to its 
early expression in the literature of po- 
litical philosophy. We make certain 
time is allotted to a discussion of the 
interventionist philosophy expressed in 
the general report of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press and in The 
First Freedom by Morris L. Ernst. I 





‘Jones v. Opelika, 316 U. 8. Reports 584 
(1942), vacated and former minority opinion 
tiewee by the court, 319 U. 8S. Reports 103 
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assure you that your students will think 
seriously of the interventionist state 
when they discover that it is the same 
sort of thing which Hobbes advocated 
-—granted, of course, that Ernst and 
James L. Fly and Robert M. Hutchins, 
as leading advocates of state interven- 
tion, are the “right kind of people.” 
Time also is allotted to a statement of 
what Americans call the principles of 
free enterprise, and the extent to which 
they may be curbed by bureaucratic 
regulation before becoming no longer 
free and no longer enterprising. 

In addition to these topics our dis- 
cussion must account for the changes 
wrought by Bridges v. California* in 
the law of contempt of court and a 
substantial group of other current de- 
velopments in the field of constitutional 
law. 

An excellent bibliography has re- 
cently appeared which would be useful 
in selection of material for a course 
such as this one. This is A Bibliography 
of Law on Journalism by Dr. William 
F. Swindler (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947). I can also 
mention as useful in this respect The 
Press and the Constitution, published 
this year by the University of Minne- 
sota Press and the selected bibliography 
therein. 


The content of such a course fulfills 
the requirements for classification as 
general education. But more than that, 
it fulfills a duty journalism teachers 
owe to their society, for it opens that 
most vital of all our political traditions, 
freedom, to careful inspection and af- 
fords every student an opportunity to 
leave the university prepared to do his 
part in maintaining and defending the 
master matrix of all liberty, freedom of 
speech and press. 


*Bridges v. California, 314 U. S. Reports 252 
(1941). 














THE FOREIGN PRESS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


The Hungarian Press, 1914-48: 
A Study in Vicissitudes 


BY ROBERT MAJOR* 





Vi SINCE WORLD WAR I THE HUNGARIAN 
press has been the victim of many vicis- 
situdes. During this period it has en- 
joyed neither real freedom nor stability. 
In the first world conflict the press was 
controlled by censorship, as was the 
case in other European belligerent 
countries. After the Austro-Hungarian 
collapse, there followed revolution, 
then counter-revolution, and the chau- 
vinistic and reactionary rule of Admiral 
Horthy. Next came domination of 
Nazi overlords in World War II and, 
finally, the present iron control of com- 
munism. In these turbulent political 
and economic circumstances, newspa- 
pers have fought vainly to gain the kind 
of freedom and status possessed by the 
press in the Western democracies. 


The unhappy story of the ups and 
downs of the press from World War I 
to the world economic depression can- 
not be fully told here. In the mid-’20s 
and until 1929, the Hungarian press did 
enjoy a certain amount of well-being. 
Liberal newspapers got support from 
big capital, and rightist organs had the 
assistance of the government by way of 
open and secret press funds distributed 
to them. The government was directly 
interested in some newspapers. When 





*The author left Hungary about a year ago 
and is now in Rome writing for Italian and 
British periodicals. He has edited Kézgazdasdg, 
Hungarian economic newspaper; has been direc- 
tor of the Hungarian Economic Society; and 
formerly was columnist for Kis Ujsag, official 
journal of the then majority Smallholders Party. 

e is author of the book, History of the Press 
in Counterrevolutionary Hungary. 


the Est publishing concern fell into 
financial difficulties, the state bought a 
parcel of its shares. 

The world depression, however, shat- 
tered the whole Hungarian political and 
economic system and brought adver- 
sity to the press. Unemployment grew, 
especially among the so-called white 
collar workers, and the peasants became 
insolvent. Most of the discontented 
groups joined the rightist political 
movements since they had been indoc- 
trinated in that ideology and it was per- 
sonally not dangerous for them. The 
Germans, observing events, did every- 
thing to hasten this rightist evolution. 

In 1932 Gémbés, a counterrevolu- 
tionary officer, became premier. In his 
retinue members of secret military or- 
ganizations returned to public life. 
The organization of Nazi parties began 
in 1935. These groups became bold 
enough to attack the government for 
its supposed failure to take a strong 
anti-semitic line. Their attacks were 
carried on by newly-founded “Hitlerite” 
weeklies. Antal, the press chief, who 
later in 1944 became minister of justice 
in the Hungarian puppet government, 
founded an extremist government press. 
His principal paper was Fiiggetlenség 
(Independence), and he _ established 
other journals purveying Nazism. The 
Catholic organs, fearing Hitlerism, 
moderated their voices. 

A series of anti-Jewish laws was 
passed in 1938. The leftist press lost 
ground. During the time that the state 
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covered the deficits of the cheap ex- 
treme rightist newspapers, the liberal- 
nationalist Budapesti Hirlap (Budapest 
Daily) and the radical Vildg disap- 
peared. The Est newspapers changed 
their editorial direction. When the Im- 
rédy government founded the Chamber 
of the Press in 1938, most of the Jew- 
ish and leftist members were expelled. 
With support from capitalists in the 
heavy industries these journalists pub- 
lished a new anglophile paper, Magyar 
Nemzet (Hungarian Nation), but the 
trend to the right was irresistible. 


The Spanish Revolution provided an 
excuse for extreme anti-West and anti- 
semitic press campaigns in which some 
of the “liberal” newspapers took part. 
The Czech crisis poured further gaso- 
line on the flame. Hungarian journals 
published stories of alleged cruelties 
by Czechs against German-language 
groups similar to those appearing in the 
Nazi-controlled press. When Hungary 
recaptured a part of Slovakia, it be- 
came a mortal danger for a Hungarian 
to oppose friendship with Germany. 
Seeking to prepare the public mind for 
war, Imrédy seized the weeklies and pe- 
riodicals in which any semblance of 
liberalism, democracy, or socialism re- 
mained. The Germans gave the right- 
ist Centrum enterprise the whole ser- 
vice of the Berlin newspaper, Vorwédrts, 
and Nazi journalists aided the reaction- 
ary Hungarian newspapers in other 
ways. 


When the news of the Nazi-USSR 
pact became known, the rightist press 
in Hungary swallowed the information 
without a qualm. The extreme right 
papers praised the pact without hesita- 
tion and wrote with some insolence that 
“Stalin no longer has a Jewish wife” 
and “Russia now becomes a Nazi 
state.” After the outbreak of the Ger- 
man-Russian war, these journals could 
again insult bolshevism. 


The press of Hungary in wartime 
showed one departure from its orienta- 
tion with Germany. This was during 


the premiership of Kallay. The non- 
Nazi papers in 1942 tried to inform 
their readers in a rather symbolic style 
of the true state of affairs in the world. 
This press was aided in its effort by the 
“London Calling” program of the BBC. 
But the more liberal spirit of the gov- 
ernment came too late to bring help to 
many newspapers. The masses in Hun- 
gary had received too long an indoctri- 
nation in rightist and Nazi ideology to 
support this type of press. In 1941-42 
many Jewish journalists who had tried 
to tell the news were sent to labor 
camps and died there. There were no 
real substitutes to take their places ex- 
cept a few uncultured dilettantes and 
common criminals who had only to 
make use of German propaganda to fill 
the pages of the press. 


WV? THE GERMANS OCCUPIED HUNGARY, 
their unreliable ally, on March 19, 1944 
and forced into office a puppet govern- 
ment. Opposition papers were seized. 
Leftist and Jewish journalists were ar- 
rested and deported, chiefly to Maut- 
hausen, where many of them died. Ko- 
losvary-Borcsa, the president of the 
Press Chamber (he was executed later), 
arranged a great burning of books on 
the Nazi pattern. The works of Heine, 
Spinoza, Molnar, Mann, and other 
writers considered to be “offensive” to 
the regime were destroyed. The Hun- 
garian Nazis founded an “Institute of 
Jewish Research” and a Hungarian Der 
Sturmer. Lies and distortions filled the 
pages of the German-controlled press. 
When Allied victories and military 
pressure on Hungarian soil made the 
collapse of the Axis cause inevitable, 
Admiral Horthy announced on October 
15, 1944 that he had sued for an armis- 
tice. This was hardly in keeping with 
German aims. Horthy was deported 
and a German puppet, Szalasi, was 
forced on the nation. His rule in Buda- 
pest was short-lived. As the Russians 
encircled the city, he fled to the West. 
The few remaining Nazi newspapers 
dared to incite the people to a vain re- 
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sistance. The anti-Jewish campaign 
resulted in the murder of many Hun- 
garians. The Russian forces captured 
Pest on January 17, 1945, and a month 
later Buda fell. All of Hungary came 
into the control of Soviet arms and 
with the overthrow of Nazi power, the 
publication of Nazi newspapers became 
impossible. 


These events brought into being a 
coalition newspaper, Szabadsdg (Free- 
dom). Within a few weeks, each of the 
coalition parties had established its 
own journals. These newspapers occu- 
pied the publishing establishments of 
the defunct organs, with the exception 
of the Socialist paper which went to its 
former plant. Meanwhile, the Russian 
army published Uj Szé6 (New World) 
which appeared daily until the end of 
the occupation. Later, some of the pre- 
war newspapers were allowed to reap- 
pear, but only under the aegis of a gov- 
ernment party. Private individuals or 
societies were forbidden to issue papers. 
A national committee, under the thumb 
of the Russian authorities, licensed 
the publications. Since there were no 
rightist parties, no rightist newspapers 
could hope to obtain a license. 


After the “licensed political parties” 
had held an election in the autumn of 
1945, the newspapers which continued 
to thrive were largely those espousing 
the Marxist doctrine. The communist 
papers also received the largest part of 
the available newsprint. 


The first organ in opposition to the 
regime appeared in 1947. D. Sulyok 
and his friends, excluded from the dom- 
inant Smallholders Party, founded the 
Freedom Party and their newspaper, 
Holnap (Tomorrow) attacked the gov- 
ernment and the Marxists. Holnap’s 
printers were ordered by their trade 
union to refuse to set these attacks in 
type. The Freedom Party was dis- 
solved, Holnap ceased publication, and 
Sulyok fled. When two new political 
parties emerged in 1947, journals re- 
flecting the views of these groups were 
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established, but only one, a weekly, re- 
mains. It is the victim of newsprint 
shortages. 


Because the war-time press law is 
still on the statute books, the govern- 
ment exercises censorship and suspends 
newspapers, is guilty of depriving do- 
mestic and foreign papers of the right 
of postal privileges, and “recommends,” 
when it likes, the publication or sup- 
pression of this or that article. 


Today the Hungarian press, includ- 
ing periodicals as well as newspapers, 
reflects the Marxist-Stalinist system, 
even though in the corrupt elections of 
1947 the Marxists did not receive more 
than 38 percent of the total vote. The 
“opposition” press consists of two 
weeklies, and these do not write on del- 
icate questions. 


This iron control can be understood 
only by examining the Marxist system 
of directing public opinion. No opposi- 
tion opinion—whether it be political, 
economic, or cultural—can be treated 
over the radio, which is owned and 
controlled by the state. Film studios 
and theatres are state-owned, as are the 
great printing houses and the establish- 
ments that produce paper. The film 
censorship is rigid. Books are cen- 
sored. Foreign volumes can be im- 
ported only with the permission of the 
National Bank and the communist- 
ruled Booksellers Society. Actors must 
be members of a communist union and 
the production of plays can be prohib- 
ited. Even the words of a song to be 
sung by a clown can be censored. 


Pointers, sculptors, architects depend 
wholly upon the state, and they can re- 
ceive a commission to undertake 4 
work only if they pass muster as “s0- 
cialist-realists.” Fascist books and pa- 
pers are extirpated from the public 
libraries; indeed, everything not pro- 
bolshevist is claimed to be fascist. 
Joseph E. Davies’ Mission to Moscow 
was published in Hungarian with the 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Labor Press Functions 
And Reader Preferences 


IN THIS PILOT STUDY, COMPLETED IN 
the spring of 1948 at the University of 
Minnesota, an attempt was made to ob- 
tain data contributing to a better under- 
standing of the function of the labor 
press' and to show what union mem- 
bers want to read in labor papers. 

Data were obtained from two main 
sources. One was responses to a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to 538 labor editors 
throughout the country, of whom 
slightly more than 33 percent respond- 
ed. The other was face-to-face inter- 
views with 200 union members in To- 
ledo, Ohio, who received labor papers. 

Data of the study indicate that the 
labor press, traditionally a house-organ 
type press, will continue in that role. 
For one thing, structure of the labor 
press encourages the house-organ form. 
Labor papers can be classified into six 
groups in terms of kinds of organiza- 
tions they serve. Publications of city or 
county federations and of international 
unions appear to be most numerous 
and probably most important. Other 
types include organs of state federa- 
tions, national federations, local unions, 
and functional groups such as regional 
councils of related unions (as in the 
building trades) or of a single union 
(as in the automobile industry). For 
the most part, these papers are union- 


TAs used here, the terms “labor press’ and “‘la- 
or paper” refer to periodicals published by and 
for bona fide labor organizations. 
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owned, and the majority of those not 
union-owned carry a union’s endorse- 
ment. 

Control of many labor papers by 
boards of union members or elected of- 
ficials whose editorial duties often are 
of secondary importance is another fac- 
tor contributing to the continuing 
house-organ character. To these per- 
sons a labor paper can be an instrument 
for maintaining the status quo of their 
unions. 

The percentage of responding papers 
subject to board control ranged from 
90 percent in the case of organs of 
functional groups to 11 percent of in- 
ternational union publications. In most 
cases, these boards are elected—either 
indirectly by membership of the organi- 
zations the papers represent or by a 
body of delegates. When boards are 
appointed, the union executive com- 
mittee usually is appointing agency. 

The reason for the small proportion 
of international union publications with 
control boards appears to lie in the 
manner in which their editors are se- 
lected. Fifty-four percent are elected to 
their jobs—a much higher proportion 
than in any other category. Electing 
editors is a more common practice 
among AFL and railroad unions than 
in the CIO. 

In general, through such techniques 
as board control, elected editors, and 
convention action, machinery is pro- 
vided for making labor papers respon- 
sive to the needs and desires of union 
members. How well the machinery 
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achieves its objectives is an area for 
further research. 

There is reason to believe that these 
control methods may be responsible for 
many shortcomings of the labor press. 
Expert journalists appear to have a very 
small voice in control. Usually impor- 
tant decisions rest with boards and offi- 
cials who may have only a limited un- 
derstanding of the requirements and 
importance of successful publications. 
Nor are such conditions likely to en- 
courage labor editors to open their col- 
umns to non-union issues and develop 
papers that will be read by the commu- 
nity at large. This is important, for 
despite the growing need for a labor 
press of general circulation, most edi- 
tors seem still to believe the major busi- 
ness of the labor press is to perform 
house-organ functions for the labor 
movement. Only a few editors said they 
believed the labor press should try to 
present labor’s aims and beliefs to the 
community at large. Even fewer felt 
the papers should concern themselves 
with general matters outside the special 
interests of labor. 

What functions do readers want labor 
papers to perform? Data show that To- 
ledo union members rely on labor pa- 
pers mainly for labor news and turn to 
general circulation papers for other 
types of information. Asked which of 
six items they thought should be given 
most space and emphasis in labor pa- 
pers, they ranked the items as follows: 


1. Articles about their particular trade 
or industry. 

Shop columns. 

Editorials and background articles. 
Letters from members. 

News stories. 

Features, such as sports and wom- 
en’s fashions. 


APYPyp 


The ranking only can mean that To- 
ledo union members want labor papers 
to concentrate on labor subjects. It also 
implies that they are satisfied with the 
treatment of general news in the daily 
newspaper but not with the handling of 
labor news. 
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To determine what topics interest 
union members, subjects commonly 
dealt with in the labor press (exclusive 
of feature material) were classified un- 
der 14 headings. Toledo union mem- 
bers listed their preferences as follows: 


Wages, prices and employment. 
Activities of their union. 

City government. 
Working conditions 
plants. 

New developments in their trade or 
industry. 

State government. 

Daily happenings in the lives of 
working people. 

National government. 
Management and business. 
Activities of other unions in To- 
edo. 

11. Foreign affairs. 

12. Problems of minorities. 

13. Politics. 

14. Activities of unions outside of To- 
ledo. 


Toledo union members, then, were 
most interested in reading about sub- 
jects that are nearest to them and affect 
their lives most directly. A labor editor 
who followed this principle would not 
go far astray. Members were least in- 
terested in subjects which, in the long 
run, may have the greatest effect on 
their lives. A vital interpretative job 
awaits a far-sighted editor who can 
show members how to connect these 
subjects with their daily lives. 

Toledo union members were asked to 
state whether they thought daily news- 
papers did a “good job” or “poor job” 
of reporting certain types of news and 
whether editorials on these topics were 
“fair and clear” or not. They rated the 
news treatments of the topics in the fol- 
lowing order: 
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Management and business. 

City government. 

State government. 

Wages, — and employment. 
National government. 

Politics. 

Daily happenings in the lives of 
working people. 

Foreign affairs. 


Problems of minorities. 
Union activities. 
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11. Working conditions in different 


plants. 


The order in which they ranked edi- 
torials followed closely their views on 
news treatment. 


Enough data were discovered in this 
limited pilot study to indicate that fur- 
ther research in these and other areas 
of the labor press would be fruitful and 
should be attempted. Persistent investi- 
gations in time would add up to a body 
of knowledge, now lacking, which could 
equip the labor press for a decisive role 
in defense of democratic communica- 
tion practices. 

MANNY N. ScCHOR 
Ohio State University 





New York Paper Defines 
And Classifies 151 Jobs 


¥? THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
has completed definition and classifica- 
tion of 151 types of jobs under the col- 
lective bargaining jurisdiction of the 
American Newspaper Guild. A. V. 
Miller, treasurer, reported experiences 
of the management in detail at a meet- 
ing of the Institute of Newspaper Con- 
trollers and Finance Officers in Chi- 
cago. 

The Herald Tribune and the Guild 
undertook (1) separate and parallel de- 
scription of each job; (2) evaluation of 
the job relative to all other jobs in 
terms of requirements for dependabil- 
ity and resourcefulness and the experi- 
ence and training demanded of the 
worker, the complexity and diversity of 
the work, the physical working condi- 
tions, contacts required with the public, 
responsibility for errors, and supervi- 
sory responsibility; and (3) joint dis- 
cussion to make a final ranking of jobs 
and to assign rates of pay. 

Mr. Miller observed that joint con- 
sultation tended to prevent scientific 
determination of the absolute worth of 
each job. However, he said, the Herald 
Tribune had access to similar projects 


of other New York newspapers and 
used a professional consultant. 

The newspaper officers were deter- 
mined that (1) wage rates should be 
related to and depend upon job respon- 
sibilities; (2) the rate of pay should be 
fixed for the job, as described in writ- 
ing after observation and comparison, 
not upon what the jobholder was said 
to be worth or upon casual determina- 
tion of the rate; (3) equal rates of pay 
were allotted, insofar as possible, for 
equal work. 

The job descriptions prepared by 
management came from the depart- 
ment, through the department head, or 
from observations of the worker in ac- 
tion. Along with the job descriptions, 
each department manager listed em- 
ployees holding the jobs concerned. 
This personnel list was used frequently 
in the bargaining conferences during 
which management and the Guild final- 
ly approved wording of each job de- 
scription and a rate of pay assigned to 
it. 

For use in the conferences, the Guild 
used job descriptions prepared by the 
workers themselves. Mr. Miller said 
that management agreed to about a 
hundred modifications of its original 
evaluations and the Guild to about 70 
changes in its proposals. 

Each major factor entering into job 
evaluation was divided into several sub- 
factors and a point value assigned to 
each. The highest rating of any job was 
1,030 points, the lowest 105. The point 
systems common to personnel hand- 
books, Mr. Miller said, did not prove 
effective because criteria for the news- 
paper business were lacking. Also, the 
point spread or range of 45 points to 
each group factor in the evaluations was 
too narrow for effective use. As a re- 
sult, bargaining often centered upon the 
allocation of one or two points which, 
if agreed upon, would have changed a 
job to a high pay bracket. 

Mr. Miller described the analysis of 
one factor as an example, the factor of 
“complexity and diversity.” Together 
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they indicate the amount and quality 
of independent actions and judgment 
required. He said: 

The factor is divided into seven sub- 
factors, the lowest of which is worth 40 
points and the highest 280. 

The lowest factor reads: “Follows 
simple and specific verbal and/or writ- 
ten instructions in a very limited field 
under strict supervision. Routine duties 
offering little or no alternative methods. 
Operates simplest departmental equip- 
ment and machines.” 

The highest factor reads: “Works 
where procedures and methods are 
known but where frequently changing 
conditions call for independent action 
and judgment. Supervision usually con- 
sists of assignment and its discussion. 
Must make decisions carefully and rap- 
idly. Thorough knowledge of depart- 
ment cost, accounting and/or other 
methods. Ability to evaluate figures, 
data, trends, results, and events. Com- 
plete knowledge of newspaper styles 
and techniques. Prepares complete re- 
ports from data and information fur- 
nished from many sources.” 

Each job description was typed on a 
3x5 card ruled so as to permit visual 
comparison factor by factor with re- 
lated jobs. While personnel science fa- 
vors use of selected benchmark jobs as 
a means of starting comparative evalu- 
ations, Mr. Miller said the Herald 
Tribune chose to start with the lowest- 
class job in the group, office boy, and 
to work on through to the highest, or 
foreign editor. 

The evaluations were made over and 
over again, he said, and only constant 
run-through of the cards to compare 
the job descriptions promises perfec- 
tion. 

Upon completion of the evaluations, 
management sorted the jobs into eight 
groups of minimum salary ratings for 
convenience in bargaining with the 
Guild. The pay range in the groups 
was from $33 to $100 a week. Long 
discussion with the Guild ensued, for 
the Guild sought a grouping which 
would shorten the period at which es- 
calator clauses would bring automatic 
pay increases. It based its position on 
the weight ascribed in the evaluation 
schedule to experience and training. 


Only 57 jobs were assigned in the eight 
groups by mutual consent and bargain- 
ing took place on the other 94. 

The techniques of evaluation proved 
inadequate to settle some long-standing 
disputes, Mr. Miller said. The differ- 
ences between reporters and photogra- 
phers, and between reporters and dis- 
trict reporters, for instance, had long 
been in dispute and could not be set- 
tled by the point system of evaluation. 
Likewise, agreement was wanting on 
evaluation of job classifications new to 
the editorial department. These dis- 
putes had to be eliminated by trading 
at the bargaining table. 

Mr. Miller advised that job descrip- 
tions be prepared with the proposed 
rating sheets at hand and that the de- 
scriptions use the language of the rating 
sheets insofar as possible. This proce- 
dure facilitates analysis, comparison, 
and agreement between the principals. 
He also advised leeway in the descrip- 
tions so that equivalent duties and as- 
sociated duties could be assigned by 
the department heads without giving 
rise to disputes. Continuing study of 
the relative evaluation of jobs, Mr. 
Miller hopes, will in time eliminate this 
topic from bargaining discussion, leav- 
ing “for the heat and excitement of di- 
rect bargaining only the dollar values 
of the wage groups.” 


Evaluation eliminates misunderstand- 
ing at the bargaining table in discus- 
sions of rates of pay by the several 
newspapers in a class or community. 
Before evaluation it was often errone- 
ously assumed that a job title covered 
the same duties in all newspaper of- 
fices. With a description in existence 
both employer and employee have 4 
better understanding of the job. 


The technique of promotion is regu- 
larized and improved. The regulariza- 
tion of scale, Mr. Miller said, gives the 
employee an opportunity to plan 3 
smooth transition to the higher salary 
bracket. 


J. Epwarp GERALD 
University of Minnesota 
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ALL Our YEARS. The Autobiography 
of Robert Morss Lovett. New York: 
Viking Press. 1948. x + 373 pp. 
$3.75. 


@% THE NAME OF BOBERT MORSS LOVETT 
stands high in the life of our nation as 
teacher, editor, and public figure. His 
eminence is based not so much on his 
accomplishments—although they have 
been of high order—as upon a certain 
intangible spiitual quality which has 
been conspicuous in all he has under- 
taken. 

Mr. Lovett’s autobiography can be 
read as the testament of a liberal and a 
pacifist “when pacifism had meaning,” 
who “had the courage to change his 
position later.” It can also be read sim- 
ply as autobiography—the life story of 
one whose experiences, contacts, and 
achievements have been such as to 
make them of much more than passing 
interest. 

Through these pages, one will get 
new views and meanings of Harvard 
and the University of Chicago—of 
Presidents Eliot and Harper, and fac- 
ulty members and policies at both in- 
stitutions. He will come to know Hull 
House and the literary figures of Chi- 
cago and New York in a more intimate 
fashion—persons such as Jane Addams, 
Padraic and Mary Colum, Sherwood 
Anderson, Vincent Sheean, Clarence 
Darrow, Frances Hackett, George 
Santayana, and a host of others. He 
will get a behind-the-scenes from-the- 
beginning picture of the New Republic 
and the editors and writers who have 
kept that liberal weekly in the news 
from the days of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Bob LaFollette, and Sacco and Van- 
zetti to the editorship of Henry Wal- 
lace. He will have Mr. Lovett’s expla- 
nation of the Virgin Islands civil rights 
controversy. He will have the invigor- 
ating experience of living, through the 
pages of this book, with one who has 
always sought the good life, and often 
and in many interesting places has 
found it. 

In view of Mr. Lovett’s interest in 
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creative literature, what he has to say 
about writing (and he touches on the 
subject in several places) is of special 
interest. “Writing,” he says, “is a busi- 
ness as well as an art—a practical art 
like architecture. It is the office of a 
teacher of writing in a university to 
promote originality by helping a stu- 
dent to find his own best material, ad- 
vising him as to form, and sometimes 
putting him in the way of publication.” 

Mr. Lovett feels that changes in 
methods of writing—the wider use of 
the typewriter and dictation—have re- 
sulted in a lowering of standards by 
both authors and teachers of writing, a 
view which will not be shared by all 
instructors. 

Students of literature and journalism 
will find Mr. Lovett’s chapter on the 
New Republic especially rewarding. In 
this is an excellent profile of the first 
editor, Herbert Croly. 

JOHN E. DRewry 
University of Georgia 





Gaupy CENTURY. By John Bruce. New 
York: Random House. 1948. 302 pp. 
$3.75. 

W% IF YOU KNOW WHAT TO EXPECT—OR 

what not to—from Gaudy Century, 

you will be entertained by fascinating 
stories of 19th-century San Francisco 
life. But if you expect a true newspaper 
history, you will be disappointed. Un- 
fortunately for author and reader, the 
book advertises itself as a history of 
journalism. Primarily it is a vivid de- 
scription of dramatic incidents in old 

San Francisco and of the colorful char- 

acters figuring in them. The fact that 

most of these tales have been told 
many times before does not detract 
from their color, although it does de- 
tract from the originality of the author. 

Among the more colorful San Fran- 
cisco characters are newspaper men, 
and contributing to the dramatic inct- 
dents are newspapers. Thus becaus¢ 
the author does write something about 
newspaper men and newspapers, he 
may have convinced himself and his 
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publishers that he has written a news- 
paper history. He has not convinced 
all his readers. 

The word “century” in the title also 
is misused. Although the subtitle says 
the book deals with journalism between 
1848 and 1948, it actually covers the 
period from 1846 to approximately the 
Preparedness Day bombing of 1916, 
except for parenthetical mention of a 
few incidents later. 

All of which is unfortunate; one gets 
the feeling that the book could be a 
history of San Francisco journalism if 
the author had only shown that he un- 
derstands what is meant by “history” 
and had stuck to the subject of jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Bruce has spent too much time 
on trivia far removed from the subject 
of a journalistic history. Certainly 
some of the biographical material he 
presents is a part of a history of jour- 
nalism. But the incidents themselves 
should be the background to the story 
of the newspapers, not the main fea- 
tures. Further, in any thorough re- 
search writing, such as this book tries 
to be, we should look for documenta- 
tion; we find none in Gaudy Century. 

What we don’t learn from Mr. 
Bruce’s book, and have been led to ex- 
pect to learn, is how newspapers han- 
dled the news over the years; what they 
treated as important and what insignifi- 
cant; the effect of the telegraph on 
newspapers and how it was first used; 
the development of headlines, columns, 
feature stories; the handling of foreign 
news and news of national significance; 
and the changing make-up of the pa- 
pers. We are told very little about the 
number of newspapers existing in the 
city at any one time, and in too many 
cases are given a confused picture of 
the birth and death of newspapers or 
their relative importance. 

Among the most serious omissions 
are almost the greatest news events of 
the age and how the local newspapers 
handled them—the United Nations 
Conference and the two major wars. 
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In fact, we get practically no mention 
at all about anything happening after 
1916 nor about any living newspaper 
personality. 

The fault is that Mr. Bruce has se- 
lected the wrong material. Either he 
should have selected pertinent material 
more skillfully or restricted his study 
to a more limited historical period. 

If this criticism appears harsh, it is 
because the book pretends to be what 
it is not. Taken for what it is, it still 
does not include very much original 
material; but the reader unacquainted 
with the San Francisco characters por- 
trayed in it may find the book interest- 
ing for becoming acquainted with 
them. It is unfortunate we have been 
led to expect something other than this. 

GODFREY LEHMAN 
University of California 





GOLDEN OPINIONS. By Richard L. To- 
bin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1948. 254 pp. $3. 

WY WILLIAM’ SHAKESPEARE “BOUGHT 

golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 

ple.” So has Mr. Tobin, who here paints 

a few of the scenes which have im- 

pressed him from his childhood on. 

He flexes stylistic muscles prettily in 
describing his reactions to a schoolmate 
sadistically spearing frogs, a not-so-un- 
usual fishing expedition, financing col- 
lege, a game of “hurling” in Ireland, 
London in war time, a radio execu- 
tives’ conference, and a first visit to the 
old home town in 15 years. 

But these items, while displaying a 
satisfactory range of vocabulary, do 
little to recommend the book to jour- 
nalism teachers or journalism students. 
There are examples of good writing, 
but they reveal little or none of the 
know-how that went into their making. 
Most of the disconnected incidents 
have much the same tone of high or 
low mood. Most are too close to well- 
beaten tracks to compel re-reading or 
remembrance. 

Two exceptions, both reprinted from 
Mr. Tobin’s New York Herald Tribune, 
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are excellent. They are his chapters on 
“Saint Patrick and the Wedding,” and 
“Fifth Avenue Christmas.” As for the 
rest, better our students read Shake- 
speare. 

GORDON A. SABINE 
University of Oregon 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TECH- 
NICAL NEEDS IN PRESS, FILM, RADIO. 
Unesco Publication 214. Paris: 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 
September 1948. 307 pp. $1.20. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TECH- 
NICAL NEEDS IN PRESS, FILM, RA- 
DIO: First SUPPLEMENT. Unesco 
Publication 238. Paris: United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. December 
1948 39 >». 


W% THE FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE 
on Unesco, meeting in December 1946, 
authorized the appointment of a Com- 
mission on Technical Needs to exam- 
ine the requirements of certain war- 
damaged countries in the matter of 
mass communications facilities. The 
first meeting of that Commission met 
in Paris during August of 1947, exam- 
ined data gathered by field workers, 
and made recommendations. The sec- 
ond meeting of the Commission was in 
Paris during August 1948 and fol- 
lowed the same procedure, except that 
the second survey of countries included 
a number not directly touched by the 
war. 


The report of the Commission for 
1948 follows the pattern established in 
the previous year. In addition, Unesco 
has published a small booklet, uniform 
in size, bringing the 1947 report up to 
date. 


Like the 1947 report, the new 1948 
publication is packed with invaluable 
information concerning the news agen- 
cies, press, radio, and films in the coun- 
tries surveyed. The 1948 report covers 
17 countries—Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
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Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Burma, India, Feder- 
ation of Malaya and Singapore, and 
Pakistan. It includes an extended and 
useful review by the Commission, with 
conclusions and recommendations. An 
added part surveys the activities of the 
Unesco Secretariat, in the mass com- 
munications field, with reference to the 
1948 Geneva Conference on Freedom 
of Information, with an extended com- 
mentary on the proposed International 
Institute of Press and Information orig- 
inally suggested at the 1947 Commis- 
sion session and since then developed 
in its concept. Three annexes are in- 
cluded, with one presenting a draft 
plan for the organization of the Inter- 
national Institute. 

The 1948 report presents accurate 
data and statistics on press, news agen- 
cies, radio and films in each of the 
countries. In addition it reviews legis- 
lation affecting mass media; examines 
the professional status of journalists 
and technicians, notes the trade unions 
and professional associations in each 
country; summarizes the status of pro- 
fessional training for journalism in 
each; authorship rights and copyright; 
communications systems; the news- 
print, machinery, and raw materials 
situation; distribution and _ publicity; 
foreign correspondents; broadcasting 
organizations; and other subjects. 


The Commission report in 1947, 
with its recently-published supplement, 
covered 12 countries—Belgium, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, China, and the 
Philippines. All told, therefore 29°coun- 
tries have been surveyed. Field workers 
for Unesco will gather data during the 
spring and early summer of 1949 for 
a third Commission meeting and report, 
dealing with 15 additional countries. 
Allowing for one or two possible 
changes, these will include Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, Mo 
rocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, Leba- 
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non, Syria, Turkey, Bulgaria, Finland, 
and Sweden. These will bring the total 
of countries examined to 44. Still other 
surveys are contemplated for 1950. 

The two reports and the supplement 
so far issued by Unesco present data 
otherwise unavailable, and form essen- 
tial reference volumes for schools and 
departments of journalism and general 
libraries. 

The publications may be obtained in 
the United States through the Colum- 
bia University Press, Publications De- 
partment, New York 27, N. Y., and in 
Canada, through the Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen Street West, Toronto. 

ROBERT W. DESMOND 
University of California 





JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL PAPER. 
By DeWitt C. Reddick. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Company. 1949 (Third Edi- 
tion). x + 419 pp. III. $2.40. 


Y THE REVIEWER WHO READ THE FIRST 
edition of this high school textbook in 
1938 and who evaluated it as “excel- 
lent . . . but not the long-delayed an- 
swer to the journalism teacher’s pray- 
er” will probably not revise his original 
opinion when he sees this third edition. 
On the other hand, the many high 
school teachers who have found Pro- 
fessor Reddick’s text to be one of their 
best teaching tools during the past dec- 
ade will undoubtedly be delighted with 
the numerous changes and the generous 
additions. The basic approach remains 
the same, but a 20 percent increase in 
content has added considerable instruc- 
tional value. 

Some of the criticism—which has 
been directed at other books in the 
same field—is that there is too much 
emphasis on the mechanics of produc- 
ing a school paper and not enough em- 
phasis on training boys and girls to be- 
come intelligent readers of newspapers 
and magazines. It also would seem to 
be more sound educationally to ap- 
proach the whole problem from a 


broader viewpoint, giving at least brief 
attention to radio and the other media 
of modern communication. But, for the 
particular purpose at which he has 
aimed, Professor Reddick has written 
one of the most readable and useful 
books of its kind. 

Previous editions were outstanding 
for their excellent chapters on feature 
stories, featurettes, interviews, and col- 
umns. These good qualities have been 
retained, while weaker sections on 
copyreading, headlines, and make-up 
have been bolstered with more discus- 
sion, examples, and exercises. 

In addition to the numerous sections 
that have been strengthened, six new 
chapters have been added and all are 
worth-while. A chapter on the history 
of American newspapers provides val- 
uable information, encourages further 
reading, and offers a touch of inspira- 
tion. Other new chapters are devoted 
to pictures, public opinion, circulation, 
make-up problems, and devices to stim- 
ulate reader interest. 

Although several chapters remain 
practically unaltered, minor changes 
have been made to keep in step with 
the times. For instance, a speech story 
on atomic energy replaces an Algerian 
success story. 

Almost all the illustrations have been 
changed; the new ones have sharper 
detail and more reader interest. For the 
bobby-soxers, there are two pictures of 
an attractive feminine foreign corre- 
spondent with the reminder that “news- 
paper work is no longer just a man’s 
field.” 


Whether he is discussing gossip col- 
umns or staff organization, Professor 
Reddick exhibits a sympathetic under- 
standing of journalistic problems on the 
high school level. Consequently, his 
readable book will stimulate vocational 
interest among the newspaper writers 
of tomorrow, and for countless other 
students it will help provide a worth- 
while educational experience today. 

DonaLD E. BROWN 
University of Illinois 
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How TO DouBLE YOUR VOCABULARY. 
By S. Stephenson Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1947. 360 
pp. $3. 


UsiInG Worps’~ EFFECTIVELY. By 
Charles Chandler Parkhurst and 
Alice Blais. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1948. x + 156 pp. $1.50. 


@% HERE ARE TWO BOOKS ON VOCABU- 
lary building which have more than 
ordinary value—if the reader will only 
follow instructions. 

The authors of both books admit to 
the same purpose, but the sights of 
each book are trained upon a different 
segment of the population which 
might be inveigled, or coerced, into do- 
ing something about command of 
words. 

How to Double Your Vocabulary, 
using many of the techniques of the 
“test-yourself-features” seen in periodi- 
cals and newspapers, frankly fires a 
broadside. It hopes that somewhere in 
the population there are persons rang- 
ing from “after-dinner speakers [to] 
persons of wit and culture” who will 
accept the challenge and will follow di- 
rections toward achieving the next 
10,000 words beyond those that the 
average person knows. 

Using Words Effectively is just as 
frank in its target. Its sights are trained 
upon the classroom student. Its organi- 
zation follows a pattern acceptable for 
instructional use, including a scale 
model for starting a “word album.” As 
might be expected, it gives considerable 
attention to the etymology of words 
and concludes each chapter or section 
with suggestions for assignments. 


Each of these books merits a place 
on the book shelf, if the intention is to 
take them off the shelf and use them 
more thoroughly than just casually 
thumbing a few pages. Only then will 
the titles How to Double Your Vocab- 
ulary and Using Words Effectively 
have full meaning. 


NIEL PLUMMER 
University of Kentucky 
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AMERICAN PUNCTUATION. By George 
Summey Jr. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 1949. 182 pp. $2.50. 


% PUNCTUATION CAN SERVE ONLY ONE 
primary purpose—easier, clearer, more 
effective thought-transmission. Seldom 
can it justify itself as an ornament. 
Practices not infrequently vary, with- 
out being wrong. Lucid thinking and 
orderly expression keep punctuation to 
a minimum—evidently the prevailing 
practice of the better modern writers, 
Arbitrariness and conventional rules 
must give way wherever punctuation 
places an obstacle between writer and 
reader. 

The foregoing are the main impres- 
sions derived from reading Mr. Sum- 
mey’s manual. Whether the subject 
merits such extensive treatment, espe- 
cially of the commonplaces of punctu- 
ation, may be debatable, but no re- 
viewer can deny that the author is ob- 
jective and liberal-minded in his obser- 
vations on the functions of the various 
punctuation marks. Unlike many fresh- 
man English teachers, he certainly does 
not take too seriously these mechanical 
aids to written communication. His 
volume is comprehensive and thorough. 
He has done his job conscientiously 
and efficiently. The manual will doubt- 
less prove helpful, especially to ama- 
teur writers, copy readers, editors, and 
proofreaders. 

P. I. REED 
West Virginia University 





THE 26 LetTers. By Oscar Ogg. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1948. 
ix + 254 pp. 6” x 9%”. Ill. $3.75. 


LANGUAGE OF VISION. By Gyorgy 
Kepes. Chicago: Paul Theobald. 
1947. iii + 228 pp. app. 8%” x 11”. 
Ill. $7.50. 


% THE 26 LETTERS IS A DRAMATIC AND 
informative narrative on the develop- 
ment of our alphabet. The story begins 
in the Altimara caves in northern 
Spain where prehistoric man left wall 
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pictures of animals he had seen. The 
story moves to Egypt whose people 
contributed picture-signs and _letter- 
sounds. Sea-faring Phoenician mer- 
chants carried sound-symbols to the 
Greeks who evolved a standardized 24- 
letter alphabet. The Romans created 
the Trajan alphabet unsurpassed in 
beauty and form. Of the four remain- 
ing chapters the author devotes two to 
the history of small letters or minus- 
cules and the same number to early 
printing and type design. 

The author makes at least three sig- 
nificant contributions to this subject. 
First is a fascinating and authentic 
story about the alphabet. Second, the 
book is a valuable source of letter ex- 
amples and inscriptions executed by the 
author, a master calligrapher. The text 
is amplified by more than 275 one- and 
two-color illustrations. Important 
among these are 26 plates (34%4” x 


- 3%”) of Mr. Ogg’s interpretations of 


the Trajan alphabet. 


Technical excellence of book design 
is the third contribution. Text and ac- 
companying illustration are adjoined, 
eliminating the irritating and often 
confusing figure references. The legible 
14-point Caslon old style used in the 
text harmonizes well with the subject of 
the book, the illustrations and the paper 
used. 


Language of Vision provides vocab- 
ulary for techniques used in modern 
advertising composition. The author 
discusses the physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects of vision applied to 
painting, photography, and advertising 
design. Gyorgy Kepes taught at the 
Bauhaus in Germany and the Institute 
of Design, “The New Bauhaus,” in 
Chicago. He is now teaching at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Techniques of closure, color, bal- 
ance, rhythm, perspective, overlapping, 
penetration, and transparency are dis- 
cussed in relation to their use in poster 
and advertising layout. The book con- 
tains excellent reproductions of posters 


and advertisements by such eminent 
American and European designers as 
Jean Carlu, Paul Rand, E. McKnight 
Kauffer, Joseph Binder, A. M. Cassan- 
dre, Herbert Bayer, Lazlo Moholy- 
Nagy, and the author himself. Included 
are examples of newer forms of visual 
presentation used in advertising—pho- 
tograms, photomontage, collage, and 
stroboscopic photography. 

The design of the book is excellent. 
Text is set 25 picas on a 51 pica wide 
page. This leaves considerable margin 
to accommodate the 318 illustrations. 
Illustrations and text are well organ- 
ized. Language of Vision will be en- 
lightening to the instructor and student 
of advertising layout and design. 

HAROLD W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 





WoRDLORE. By Duane Clayton Barnes. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
1948. 124 pp. $2.25. 


WY Is IT COLD-SLAW OR COLE-SLAW? DID 
you ever see a kempt individual or, for 
that matter, a crepit one? How could 
glamour and grammar have once been 
the same word? 


The fascinating mystery of the his- 
toric flow of human language piques 
the reader’s interest in this little vol- 
ume on word derivations and the rich 
backgrounds of our verbal symbols. 
Mr. Barnes answers the above ques- 
tions and many more that constantly 
occur to the man who works with 
words. 


He shows the effects of the several 
invasions of the British Isles on the lex- 
icography of the English language by 
the superimposing cultures of the Ro- 
mans, Angles, Saxons, and Danes. Also 
the adoption of Norman French as a 
court and official language freed the 
common speech from academic re- 
straint thereby hastening its develop- 
ment immeasurably. 


The chapters on errors and oddities 
afford considerable amusement to the 
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person who likes words, as some of the 
stories are worth repeating. 


Other chapters contain explanations 
of Greek and Latin derivatives and the 
tendency to simplify the language by 
combining and dropping syllables. A 
warning is given on the changed mean- 
ings of Shakespearean words. Shake- 
speare says: 


One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin 

That all, with one consent, praise new- 
born gauds. 


He was not referring to babbling 
brooks and the great outdoors, says 
Mr. Barnes. Rather, he meant that “all 
men are alike in one natural character- 
istic—they all, without exception, fall 
for new-fangled gadgets.” Until the 
Romantic movement of the early 19th 
century, Mr. Barnes points out, the 
word nature did not have the connota- 
tions which it has for us today. 


The author presents his material 
simply, with no claim to great erudi- 
tion. This reviewer, not being a philol- 
ogist, does not feel competent to pass 
upon the authenticity of Mr. Barnes’ 
derivations. However, it is believed that 
the volume fulfills its purpose—to an- 
swer some intriguing questions and fill 
in some of the gaps in the philological 
background of the reader who works 
with or is interested in words. 

WINSTON ALLARD 
University of Missouri 





AMERICAN OPINION ON WORLD AF- 
FAIRS. By Leonard S. Cottrell Jr. and 
Sylvia Eberhart. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1948. 152 pp. 
$2.50. 


WY ALL OUR INFORMATION CHANNELS 
are called upon once more in this little 
book to employ better means than have 
been used heretofore to inform and to 
guide a confused public in a time of 
great social change. The status of pop- 
ular thinking on the subject of atomic 
energy is the main topic of the book, 


QUARTERLY 


but the role of communication media 
is implied throughout the discussion. 
The book is a challenging contribution 
to the study of public affairs. It also of- 
fers sidelights on the control of atomic 
energy and on the results of opinion 
surveys. 


The findings and interpretations pre- 
sented in the first 60 pages are based on 
data published in April 1947 by Cor- 
nell University in a report, Public Re- 
action to the Atomic Bomb and World 
Affairs. The rest of the book is devoted 
to illustrative interviews and _ tabular 
material drawn from the original re- 
ports. The surveys were made in June 
and August of 1946, before and after 
the Bikini bomb tests. 


Great importance is attached to 
what the American people think about 
atomic energy because “the people’s 
frame of mind may well become a crit- 
ical factor in determining whether the 
desirable solutions to that problem are 
allowed to prevail.” For public policy 
must be carried out in ways that are 
acceptable to the public. 


The findings are generally disturbing, 
but they should prove useful as a basis 
for wider public discussion of atomic 
energy. The surveys disclosed that one- 
third of the American people who were 
interviewed didn’t know what the 
United Nations were mainly set up to 
do. It is evident to the authors on the 
basis of this and other evidence that a 
sizable proportion of the American 
population lives in a world that does 
not include foreign affairs. The public 
is complacent about prospects of de- 
fense against the bomb and expresses 
no great concern about the future of 
the new weapon. Moreover, most peo- 
ple believe that the world still consists 
of self-sufficient cells rather than inter- 
acting parts. Although 98 percent of 
the respondents appeared to have heard 
of the atomic bomb, only 3 percent 
could recall the words uranium and 
plutonium. Only 8 percent could asso- 
ciate the name of General Leslie R. 
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Groves in some way with atomic re- 
search. 

A general conclusion expressed in 
the book is that an enormous amount 
of publicity is required to alter mark- 
edly the general public’s interest in an 
issue, especially in the absence of big 
dramatic events which would highlight 
the importance of the issue. The fact of 
the spectacular Bikini tests and of the 
power of the bomb was well known. 
But the announcement of the Baruch 
plan which came during the June pe- 
riod of interviewing had an “impercep- 
tible” effect on the public. 

Unhappily, then, “much of the busi- 
ness that so deeply preoccupies their 
leaders goes on above people’s heads.” 
Yet 80 percent of the respondents read 
daily newspapers, 85 percent had radio 
sets, and more than half read maga- 
zines of some sort. To the authors the 
situation calls for more information on 
atomic energy control, but not neces- 
sarily supplied in the same old way. 
The information must be presented in 
an up-to-date and meaningful way, to- 
gether with a clear analysis of the 
world situation. Underlined is the ever- 
present democratic problem of discov- 
ering “areas of ignorance” as a basis 
for a good information program. 


The authors assert that it is very diffi- 
cult to reach the American people, who 
probably rank relatively high in well- 
being and understanding, with the facts 
about atomic energy. Since three- 
fourths of the world’s peoples are poor 
and uneducated, a formidable task is 
put up to the media of mass impres- 
sion. How a suitable information pro- 
gram should be worked out is left for 
others to explain. 


This is, nevertheless, a systematic 
clear, and convincing report. It is a new 
and excellent presentation of the per- 
ennial question which democracies 
face: How to show people the impor- 
tant stake which they have in construc- 
tive solutions of urgent problems in 
public affairs. It could be used profit- 
ably as a case book in a course dealing 
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with contemporary affairs, press, and 
radio. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Minnesota 





THE PEOPLE KNow BesT. By Morris 
L. Ernst and David Loth. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1948. 169 pp. $2.50. 


W ON NOVEMBER 3, 1948 THE EDITOR 
of an evening paper to which this re- 
viewer subscribes specified pointedly in 
a conspicuous page one story that the 
Gallup Poll would no longer appear in 
his paper. That his editorial columns 
for the previous two months had con- 
demned, laughed at, or pitied the vari- 
ous attempts of Mr. Truman to retain 
his post, or that he had considered 
Governor Dewey a certain victor 
seemed to be forgotten conveniently by 
the irate editor. The pollsters became 
the scapegoat for a good deal of frus- 
tration on the day after the election, 
and in their mea culpas of the next few 
days they admitted that they had erred. 


It was inevitable that after the breast 
beating and lamentations were over, 
sooner or later somebody would make 
an analytical commentary on what Mr. 
Ernst and Mr. Loth call the “great illu- 
sion of 1948.” And it may appear to 
some that it was inevitable that Mr. 
Ernst would be the man to attempt the 
job. For in his previous books (notably 
The First Freedom) that versatile gen- 
tleman had been much concerned with 
the status of American mass media. It 
is not necessary to review Mr. Ernst’s 
arguments against concentration of 
power “over the pipelines of thought,” 
for they are known, studied, and de- 
bated among many serious students of 
mass communications. This new book 
attempts to supplement Mr. Ernst’s pre- 
vious contentions, and he and Mr. Loth 
have presented their arguments in a di- 
rect and forceful manner. 

The authors do not restrict their 
analysis to the pollsters. Chapters are 
devoted to the nation’s editorial writ- 
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ers, the columnists, and the radio com- 
mentators; but the sharpest criticism is 
directed at the pollsters. In each case 
copious extracts are reprinted from the 
various columns, radio scripts, and edi- 
torials, as well as the reports from the 
various polls. In no case was Mr. Tru- 
man given a chance to win. As one 
rereads these over-confident, almost ar- 
rogant pieces, it is difficult not to agree 
with the authors that “the only sure in- 
noculation which will prevent another 
case is a steady skepticism, a healthy 
doubt, a critical mind.” 


So far, so good. Now one looks to 
Mr. Ernst and Mr. Loth for some posi- 
tive suggestions as to what should be 
done. True, some will argue against the 
conclusions of the authors and question 
their methodology. The authors admit, 
“We have not made a scientific analy- 
sis of the press of the whole country, 
weeding out papers to give an abso- 
lutely accurate statistical cross section.” 
Without being picayune and insisting 
that a book published so shortly after 
the election have the scholarship of a 
study by Columbia’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, one looks for some 
positive suggestions. 


But the only tangible suggestion of 
the book is one which is highly contro- 
versial. The authors say: 


What are the roots of the situation by 
which the polls profess to read our 
minds? We suggest the Congressional 
committees explore the matter under a 
resolution the terms of which will state 
clearly that disclosure is sought, not 
suppression. The aim should be to ex- 
lain the polls, not to put them out of 
usiness. From such disclosure, we 
might get information which would en- 
able us to prevent a repetition of the 
1948 delusion. But that investigation 
should not be confined to elections. 


One wishes that the authors would 
explicate this suggestion further. Who 
is to serve on these Congressional com- 
mittees, the disgruntled Republican mi- 
nority who were “deluded” by the poll- 
sters, or the Democratic victors who 
probably share their chief's contempt 


for the polls? In either case, the thought 
of publicity-conscious Congressmen 
having a field day at the expense of the 
polisters is hardly attractive. Once the 
precedent were established, what would 
preclude a Congressional investigation 
of any or every columnist or radio 
commentator who crossed the path of 
the government in power? 


The authors suggest that publishers 
and editors spend time “examining tech- 
niques which might reverse the trend of 
increasing public cynicism toward the 
press.” Surely, there is merit in such a 
thought; but again one would like to 
see some documentation as to just how 
cynical the public has become toward 
the press. 


In the book’s final chapter the au- 
thors renew their plea to the public to 
affirm a “healthy doubt” about what 
they read in their papers and hear on 
their radios. Some first-rate questions 
are asked; but the- answers will have to 
be supplied by someone else, it seems. 
One source suggested is the university 
research centers. 


For those who will be doing the re- 
search that answers the questions, this 
book well may be a stimulating little 
aperitif. It is to be hoped that copies 
will find their way to the desks of edi- 
torial writers and the nation’s column- 
ists. Whenever they feel the temptation 
to liken themselves to Delphian oracles 
or that gentleman who climbed Mt. 
Sinai for a conference with the Deity, 
a resumé of the book may send the 
fresh air of human fallibility into the 
room. 

Davip MANNING WHITE 
Bradley University 





How TO MAKE Pus icity Work. By 
Jack Ramsberger. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. 1948. 123 pp. $2. 


WY EXPERIENCED WORKERS IN PUBLIC 
relations will find some tips in How (0 
Make Publicity Work, but for the most 
part will identify the narrative as 4 
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for 
Business Writers 


@ These books, written by 
outstanding experts in their 
fields, give the know-how on 
advertising and public rela- 
tions writing and planning. 
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YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Standard Public Relations Handbook. 
Edited by GLENN GRISWOLD and DENNY 
GRISWOLD, Editors of Public Relations 
News. Written by 33 nationally known 
authorities, this new and complete hand- 
book covers every phase of public rela- 
tions—from how to organize a public 
relations program to how to operate it 
successfully. A Modern Industry Hand- 
book. 644 pages, 32 illustrations, $7.50 








SMALL SPACE ADVERTISING 


by the Staff of Printer’s Ink. Written for 
both the small-budget and large-budget 
advertiser, this is the first comprehensive 
book on the subject of the most advan- 
tageous use of small space. It covers 
copy, layout, media, inquiries and cou- 
pons, and case histories—and when to 
use small space. Here is a book that tells 
you the why and how of this special type 
of advertising. A Printer’s Ink Business 
Book. $4.00 


Printer's Ink Refresher Course in 


ADVERTISING, SELLING & 
MERCHANDISING 


by the Staff of Printer’s Ink. Here in one 
authoritative, straightforward, up-to-date 
manual are the 210 tested-by-experience 
facts and findings which you can use to 
make the most of advertising, selling 
and merchandising dollars. Invaluable to 
everyone connected with business pro- 
motion. A Printer’s Ink Business Book. 
$4.00 





HOW TO REDUCE 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


by RICHARD D. Crisp, Director of Mar- 
ket Research, Tatham-Laird, Inc. Most 
distribution costs are too high because 
few companies have accurate tools for 
measuring and increasing sales effective- 
ness. This book supplies these tools for 
measuring sales performance, manpower 
requirements, territorial variations, sales- 
men’s activities, and for setting up prac- 
tical sales-control programs. A Modern 
Industry Handbook. $5.00 





THE MODERN LAW OF 
ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 


by Isaac WATLINGTON DiGGEs, Member 
of the N. Y. Bar, with a Foreword by 
PauL BROWN WEsT, President, A.N.A. 
Written for the layman by a lawyer who 
has spent over 26 years in the field, this 
book answers legal questions about trade- 
marks, copyrights, cooperative advertis- 
ing, copy claims, radio and television ad- 
vertising. A Printer’s Ink Business Book. 
$5.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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rambling account of a fellow-worker’s 
experiences in grubbing out a living. 

The author’s purpose is to offer a 
guide for the citizen publicity chair- 
man. This goal is not too well achieved, 
not because the “principles of public- 
ity” are not presented, but because the 
inexperienced publicity chairman sim- 
ply is not equipped to put them into 
practice. For example, the beginner 
finds that the “technique of radio writ- 
ing is something which you will learn 
only through practice and through 
study of quality broadcast material.” 
That leaves quite a gap between the be- 
ginner and the achievement of making 
publicity work. 

In combating unfavorable publicity, 
the publicity worker will find that on 
the whole “the American public is fair 
minded and can forgive mistakes much 
more easily than it can countenance 
failure to admit those mistakes.” In a 
concluding ethical note, there is the 
command that the publicist “must live 
up to an even higher code of ethics 
than the journalist.” Why? Because 
“the publicist, admittedly, represents 
special interests. He must, therefore, be 
forever on guard lest his zeal... 
leads him to acts which harm the 
majority.” 

NiEL PLUMMER 
University of Kentucky 





Wuat’s Doinc IN 1949. By M. B. 
Schnapper. Washington, D. C.: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press. 1949. 105 pp. $2. 


Y% HANDY FOR’ PUBLIC’ RELATIONS 
workers and feature writers is this al- 
manac which lists chronologically and 
categorically leading events scheduled 
throughout the year. It includes infor- 
mation about anniversaries, festivals 
and celebrations, trade campaign weeks, 
expositions, conventions and confer- 
ences, American and foreign holidays, 
concerts, state fairs, and sports compe- 
titions. The guide is based on informa- 
tion furnished by various agencies. The 
feature writer should find it a mine for 
article ideas. 


QUARTERLY 


COLLEGE PUBLICITY MANUAL. Edited 
by W. Emerson Reck. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1948. x + 246 
pp. $3.00. 


Y% THIS IS A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
Mr. Reck’s earlier work, Public Rela- 
tions: A Program for Colleges and Uni- 


versities. In his 1946 book, Mr. Reck 


emphasized the why and how of good 
over-all public relations for colleges 
and universities, reinforcing his pre- 
cepts with hundreds of illustrations and 
anecdotes. College Publicity Manual 
emphasizes specific techniques in pub- 
licity work, and is intended as a refer- 
ence handbook for those in educational 
public relations activities. 


Publication of the book was spon- 
sored by the American College Public 
Relations Association. The committee 
in charge included the editor, who for- 
merly was at Colgate University and is 
now vice-president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege; Arthur L. Brandon, University of 
Michigan; E. Ross Bartley, Indiana 
University; John P. DeCamp, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; and Harold K. 
Schellenger, Ohio State University. 


Eighteen contributors, including 
those named above, cover the use of 
the various media: the newspaper, 
magazine, college publications, direct 
mail, the screen, lecture platform, ra- 
dio, displays and exhibits, and pictures. 
Publicity for special events, student re- 
cruitment, sports, fund-raising, and 
alumni relations are topics of other 
chapters. Contributors who are journal- 
ism teachers as well as public relations 
workers include Douglass W. Miller, 
Syracuse University; Robert X. Gra- 
ham, University of Pittsburgh; and Ed- 
mund S. Carpenter, Marquette Univer- 
sity. 

The book is a well-prepared, infor- 
mative survey of the college publicity 
field, and should be a welcomed addi- 
tion to the literature of educational 
public relations. 


Epwin EMERY 
University of Minnesota 
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PuBLIC RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT. 
By J. Handly Wright and Byron H. 
Christian. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1949. ix + 229 pp. $3.25. 


Y THIS VOLUME HAS AN ADVANTAGE 
over predecessors in its field by virtue 
of its approach to the subject. Inas- 
much as public relations can be defined 
properly only as a function of manage- 
ment, it is utterly logical that it should 
be examined and analyzed at the man- 
agerial level. The authors of Public Re- 
lations in Management have kept their 
approach consistent with the descrip- 
tive title of the volume. 

In orienting treatment of their sub- 
ject to the level of management, the 
authors also have avoided a pitfall that 
has trapped other writers. Several au- 
thors have paid lip-service to the prin- 
ciple that public relations must not be 
confused with mere publicity but, nev- 
ertheless, have gone on to devote a con- 
siderable portion of their volumes to 
the techniques of the publicist. Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Christian not only 
point out repeatedly the distinction be- 
tween public relations and publicity, 
but have deliberately confined their 
treatment of the latter topic to a few 
pages. 

A useful innovation is the chapter 
devoted to definition of the much used 
phrase “in the public interest.” The 
concept in this phrase is fundamental 
to public relations and never before has 
a volume on public relations made so 
forthright an effort to define it and in- 
dicate its implications. 

Despite its many merits, the book 
gives the reader a sense of disappoint- 
ment as he reads the second half which 
does not maintain the exceptional 
standard achieved in earlier chapters 
on fundamentals and on “Business and 
the Community” and “Business and 
Supporting Publics.” Chapters that con- 
sider the public relations of govern- 
ment, organized labor, and the social 
field contribute to this impression of 
fading in the latter half of the book. 

One suspects that were the volume to 


be revised today, some of the opinions 
expressed might be altered. The judg- 
ment passed on labor’s public relations 
tends to be unfavorable, and passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act is cited as evi- 
dence of “a steady alienation of public 
support.” With labor seemingly in the 
driver’s seat in Washington and in 
many state governments as a result of 
the 1948 election, the practical effec- 
tiveness of labor’s public relations ap- 
pears to be much more difficult to 
criticize. 

Opinion studies receive much favor- 
able mention from the authors. Were 
the volume to be revised, it would 
seem in view of the 1948 election polls 
that the authors might give more atten- 
tion to the limitations of opinion sur- 
veys and to refinement of procedures 
which they employ. 

The volume would be strengthened 
by fuller treatment of relations with 
the stockholder and competitor publics. 
One looks in vain for reference to cur- 
rent public relations problems in con- 
nection with annual stockholders’ meet- 
ings or to several recently developed 
techniques for dealing with the invest- 
ment public such as printed reports of 
annual meetings, regional stockholders’ 
meetings, and annual reports through 
the medium of the motion picture. The 
competitor public receives little atten- 
tion even though the book contains an 
otherwise satisfactory chapter on trade 
associations in connection with which 
this public logically might have re- 
ceived more specific treatment. 

The authors have produced a treatise, 
however, which is an excellent funda- 
mental text on which to base an effec- 
tive course in public relations. Its use- 
fulness as a text could be increased by 
addition of a bibliography. Relative 
brevity of the volume has required the 
authors to treat many topics in outline 
rather than in detail. The outline, how- 
ever, suggests a wealth of fresh mate- 
rial with which an instructor can com- 
plete a rich and full development of the 
subject through supplementary lectures, 
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Outstanding MCGRAW-HILL Books 


® 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT 


By J. HANDLY WRIGHT, Monsanto Chemical Company, and BYRON H. 
CHRISTIAN, University of Washington. 229 pages. $3.25 


This new text provides the principles for handling public relations work in 
business, government, labor and social institutions. It includes nearly 100 short 
case studies showing how various organizations carry on public relations activ- 
ities and contains numerous quotations from experts in the field. The book 
shows students how to prepare themselves for careers in public relations. 


RADIO NEWSWRITING 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS, Columbia University. NBC-Columbia University 
Broadcasting Series. 200 pages. 5!/2x8. $2.75. 


Here is a book by an authority in the field of radio news and is an important 
addition to the series on broadcasting. It answers the demand for a book 
covering the principles of a field that has grown tremendously in recent years. 
The management and operation of a radio news room, the techniques of pre- 
— news programs, and the principles of television news are all 
included. 


NEWSPAPER EDITING, MAKE-UP, AND HEADLINES 


By NORMAN J. RADDER, Indiana University, and JOHN E. STEMPEL, Indiana 
University. Second edition. 395 pages, 6x9. $4.00 


Long recognized as one of the leading standard works in the field, this book 
gives a thorough treatment of the preparation of newspaper copy for the 
printer and the display of such material on the newspaper page. Common 
errors and their correction are discussed at length, and consideration is given 
to the ethical problems involved in editing. 


PRINCIPLES OF NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 
By JAMES E. POLLARD, The Ohio State University. 456 pages, 6x9. $5.00 


In this important text the author gives a keen analysis and appraisal of the 
functions and workings of the daily newspaper, considered as a business enter- 
prise analagous in many respects to other manufacturing processes. The book 
deals with the various types of newspaper organization, and then develops such 
topics as circulation, advertising, promotion, accounting, production, legal 
aspects of publishing, and office management. The rate structure, postal regu- 
lations, and industrial relations are treated fully. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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library assignments, and student re- 


ports. 
DouGLass W. MILLER 


Case Institute of Technology 





News BY Rabio. By Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. ix + 403 pp. $4. 


WY NO LONGER NEED RADIO JOURNAL- 
ism teachers complain about a lack of 
textbooks for their courses. Within a 
little more than a year, four books have 
appeared dealing with the specific prob- 
lems of writing and editing news for 
radio. 


The latest addition is Charnley’s 
News by Radio. In some respects it is 
the best of the lot. At least many will 
welcome it for its emphasis on local 
news handling rather than on network 
procedure. And many will applaud the 
author for using illustrations of actual 
station practices instead of hypothet- 
ical cases. 


The book opens dramatically with an 
account of how the Detroit News sta- 
tion, 8 MK (now WW5J), started regu- 
lar broadcasting of news. All the other 
recent books on radio news credit 
Westinghouse’s KDKA in Pittsburgh 
with originating regular news broad- 
casts. The story then moves into the 
press-radio war and gives a clear and 
detailed account of that unhappy con- 
flict. 


To this reviewer, the chapters are 
logically arranged for the teacher. 
After giving some historical back- 
ground of newscasting, the author takes 
up in turn the listener, differences be- 
tween news for the eye and news for 
the ear, organization of the radio news- 
room, radio news writing style, radio 
news editing, interviews and dramatiza- 
tions, local news service, special events, 
specialized news, background and com- 
mentary, and, finally, a chapter on 
libel. The appendix includes a code for 
news broadcasters, a statement of 
standards of education for radio jour- 


nalism, a radio news style sheet, and a 
check list for radio newsroom self 
analysis. 


The book will serve as an excellent 
guide for the beginner as well as an 
intelligent reference for the profes- 
sional worker. News directors will be 
able to compare their news room oper- 
ations with those illustrated in this text. 


Obviously no book on radio can be a 
definitive study. No description of ra- 
dio news is adequate today without in- 
cluding television news. Since television 
is still in the developmental stage, an 
adequate description of its operation is 
nearly impossible. The author gives 
scant attention to facsimile (one page) 
and to television (a page and a half). 
Doubtless a revision will have to devote 
more space to these subjects. 


The chapter on the legal aspects of 
news broadcasting is hardly adequate 
in itself, but that may not be a criti- 
cism of the book. Enough is given to 
point out some of the legal stumbling 
blocks. If the reader wants more de- 
tailed information, he is referred to the 
leading books on that subject. 


The author previously had distin- 
guished himself for his writings on 
newspaper and magazine topics. His 
book on radio, therefore, is not written 
from a partisan viewpoint. His ap- 
proach, rather, is to compare and con- 
trast the news media. A statement in 
the foreword sets forth his philosophy: 


Much of what radio news does it has 
learned or adapted from the press. To 
give the news man—practicing or em- 
bryonic—an understanding of the val- 
ues of radio news, I can think of no 
more vivid or economical starting point 
than to lay press and radio side by side. 
On such a base can most soundly be 
built a knowledge of radio news’s unique 
achievements, its latent capacities. 


In that spirit the author then pre- 
sents one of the most helpful books yet 
written about radio news. 

FLoyp K. BASKETTE 
Emory University 
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Rapio LISTENING IN AMERICA. By Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall. 
New York: Prentice-Hall Inc. 1948. 
172 pp. $2.50. 


W@ THE PEOPLE LOOKED AT _ RADIO 
again. What they saw in 1947 was 
much the same as their view in 1945. 


Program preferences apparently re- 
main relatively unchanged over a two- 
year period, thus the basic attitudes of 
listeners seem to change very slowly. 
Tastes in radio fare differ widely in 
terms of socio-economic status. People 
in the upper income groups tend to 
favor serious music and radio forums 
more often than do people lower on the 
economic scale. More men than women 
regularly listen to news _ broadcasts. 
City dwellers prefer classical music, 
whereas rural residents are partial to 
plaintive Western music. People who 
have attended high school but not col- 
lege are the fans for quiz programs. 


Millions of people want more serious 
and educational programs. They are 
radio listeners whose formal education 
indicates that not many other avenues 
of information are open to them. 


Radio advertising is still favorably 
accepted by two-thirds of the American 
people. Yet criticism comes from a mi- 
nority which deserves to be heard. 
These critics usually look to the indus- 
try rather than the government to 
bring about the improvements which 
they request. 


If Radio Listening in America were 
only a report of the 1947 survey of 
public attitudes toward radio which 
was sponsored by the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters and conducted 
by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, it would add little to what had 
been found in 1945 and reported in 
The People Look at Radio by Lazars- 
feld and Field. However, a primary 
purpose of the 1947 survey was to pro- 
vide data which could be compared 
with the earlier 1945 survey. Employ- 
ing a similar sample, a slightly revised 
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questionnaire, and the same research 
technique, comparability was achieved. 
If any trend in the public’s attitudes to- 
ward radio were discovered, perhaps 
the most significant would be that there 
has been very little change. Undoubt- 
edly the lack of change in attitudes re- 
flects a lack of change in radio offer- 
ings. Radio was still doing as good a 
job in 1947 as in 1945 because it was 
doing just about the same job. 


Lazarsfeld and Kendall do consider- 
ably more than report findings of the 
survey. In their penetrating analysis 
they go beyond limitations of the data 
at hand and speculate as to the impor- 
tance of psychological factors in ac- 
counting for differences in radio listen- 
ing behavior. They recognize that we 
need to know more about listeners and 
non-listeners than that they belong to a 
specified social group defined in terms 
of age, sex, education, income, and so 
on. People do not listen indiscriminate- 
ly to every kind of program; they show 
consistent listening patterns. Yet many 
people within a given group do not fol- 
low the pattern set by the majority of 
that group. This, in turn, indicates that 
their radio tastes are determined by 
some more basic psychological factors. 
How can we go about isolating these 
different elements of taste? 


The authors suggest that future in- 
vestigations might concentrate on the 
“interrelations” of program preferences. 
For example, to determine which of 
the appeals—domesticity or suspense— 
seems to dominate in preferences for 
daytime serials, they study the relation- 
ship between mystery programs and 
daytime serials. They discover that 
women who like serials also like mys- 
teries, and conclude that suspense is 4 
dominant element in the preferences 
for daytime serials. An “index of over- 
lapping listening” which measures the 
strength of relationship between pro- 
grams permits a study of the “psycho- 
logical propinquity” of different pro- 
grams. Thus, popular music is found to 
be psychologically nearer classical mu- 
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sic than is hillbilly music, which is psy- 
chologically most distant from classical 
music. Such analysis has practical im- 
plications as station managers become 
more interested in “mood” program- 
ming. 

Recommendations for improved 
broadcast service are tempered with ap- 
preciation of practical problems in- 
volved. The authors recognize that, to 
some extent, there is a conflict between 
the commercial interests of American 
broadcasters and their cultural respon- 
sibilities. The authors suggest: 


It would be foolish to make radio so 
sophisticated that it loses its audiences, 
but it would be the failure of a mission 
not to exploit its cultural possibilities. 
The best thing for the broadcaster to 
do is to keep the volume of educational 
broadcasts slightly above what the 
masses want. In this way he may con- 
tribute to a systematic rise in the gen- 
eral cultural level without defeating the 
educational goal by driving listeners 
away. 


With major emphasis on depth anal- 
ysis of results provided by a question- 
naire designed to measure attitudes, this 
book appeals primarily to the opinion 
researcher. It is more valuable as a 
running account of sound n.ethodology 
for analyzing attitudes than as a report 
of findings of the survey. The question- 
naire and results are reproduced in the 
appendix along with tables showing 
characteristics of the sample, a discus- 
sion of development of the question- 
naire, and a brief description of a tech- 
nique for analyzing latent attributes in 
attitude scaling. 


A nation-wide survey representing a 
cross section of the United States adult 
population such as conducted in 1945 
and 1947 permits a rather general ap- 
praisal of the over-all performance of 
the broadcast industry, but radio serv- 
ice is not the same in all communities. 
Radio offerings available to the listener 
in New York are considerably differ- 
ent from what the listener in New 
Mexico receives. A scale of observation 
that obscures significant differences in 
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community service permits conclusions 
of only very limited applicability. 

Perhaps a more positive approach to 
improved broadcast service would be to 
test programs, commercials, etc., on a 
community scale rather than a national 
scale by using experimental techniques 
rather than a survey approach. Certain 
communities might serve as “experi- 
ment stations’ where old and new 
ideas for commercial radio could be 
tried out in real life situations and sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of intensive 
study. Such experimental research 
might contribute materially to an ever- 
improving broadcast service. 

VERNON FRYBURGER 

University of Illinois 





RADIO AND TELEVISION Law. By Harry 
P. Warner. Albany: Matthew Bender 
& Co. 1948. xii + 1,095 pp. $35. 


@% A SAMPLE OF THE WAY MR. WARNER 
does this fine job: 

He devotes 159 pages to “adminis- 
trative control of program standards.” 
Under this broad head, 22 pages pro- 
vide a quick summary of the pertinent 
facts of law, and a suggestion of the 
author’s approach. Nine pages describe 
the FCC position, legal and pragmatic, 
with regard to program control. Sev- 
enty-two pages offer details and cases, 
with great specificity and high clarity, 
dealing with lotteries, defamation, po- 
litical speeches, obscenity, aspects of 
public service, program identification, 
and so on. Twenty-four pages cover 
control of advertising, with special at- 
tention to industry “codes”; the 1946 
Bluebook gets 13 pages. The remainder 
of the chapter goes to state laws gov- 
erning defamation by radio, and to an 
excellent summary. 


Which is to say that Mr. Warner is 
thorough, orderly, and precise. He is 
also gifted with the ability to present 
legal facts and phenomena in a manner 
to make sense to at least one layman. 
He avoids legalistic jargon. What’s 
more, he seems to have maintained a 
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judicial attitude throughout—to have 
presented evidence fairly, without card- 
stacking. And he accompanies facts 
with background and interpretation. In 
his section on newspaper ownership of 
radio stations—to cite one of many ex- 
amples—he describes not only the rele- 
vant law but also the FCC investiga- 
tion of 1941-1944, pertinent cases, and 
what appears to be the FCC attitude. 

One should not assume that the book 
attempts to give the radio man all the 
law he needs to know. Rather, it at- 
tempts to cover radio law. Its section 
on defamation by air is devoted largely 
to the “is it slander or libel?” question. 
There is no elaboration of the doctrine 
of qualified privilege, nor of liability, 
nor of fair comment and criticism, nor 
of many other such subjects covered in 
books on journalistic law. 

The subjects Mr. Warner covers, as 
described in his table of contents, are: 
Administrative practice and procedure 
of the FCC (165 pages); the adminis- 
trative process (137); administrative 
control of program standards (159); 
network regulations (73); transfer of 
broadcasting licenses (60); FM and 
television (79); judicial review of the 
FCC (83); the legislative basis of 
broadcast regulation (34); and propos- 
als to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 (84). The Communications 
Act, as amended, is included. The law- 
book-type index covers 156 pages. 


How up-to-date? The book is recent 
enough to include the FCC’s “Port Hu- 
ron opinion” about broadcasters’ re- 
sponsibility for libel in political broad- 
casts (July 1948), but it does not re- 
port the litigations that followed. It 
talks about attempts to revise the Com- 
munications Act in the 80th Congress; 
but it misses the FCC’s red face when 
last summer it based its “give-away pro- 
gram” dictum on a portion of the Com- 
munications Act that Congress had 
transferred to the Criminal Code. 

The book’s expandable binding indi- 
cates that the publishers plan to keep 
it up-to-date. This is good news. Every 
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radio station and every radio teacher 
(if there are any of the latter who can 
raise $35) ought to make book-shelf 
room for its current four inches, with 
some expansion space beside it. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 





THE SHAME OF THE STATES. By Albert 
Deutsch. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1948. 188 pp. 
$3.00. 


WY ONE OF EVERY 20 AMERICANS IS, 
has been, or will be a patient in one of 
the state mental hospitals of America. 
What sort of treatment can he look for 
there? “Not a single state mental hos- 
pital in the United States meets, or has 
ever met, even the minimum standards 
set by the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation in all major aspects of care and 
treatment.” 

That is the substance of Albert 
Deutsch’s report. 


His journalistic interest in mental 
hospitals began with a series of feature 
articles in PM in 1941. These touched 
off similar investigations by newsmen 
in other parts of the country. Then 
Deutsch made the nation-wide tour, 
visiting about 20 state mental hospitals 
in 12 states, which produced this book. 


Defeatism is chronic at most state 
hospitals, he reports. There is general 
overcrowding, lack of equipment, 
shortage of staff. A good doctor is 
either buried in detail or driven off to 
some more hopeful field. As for the pa- 
tient, deadly monotony and regimenta- 
tion and lack of privacy can only drive 
a tortured soul still further from real- 
ity. 

Shame of the States is not an exposé. 
No individual indictments are drawn. 
The charges are best summed up by an 
Ohio grand jury’s report on conditions 
in a state mental hospital there: 


It would be a prison for the well . . . 
it is a hell for the sick. . . . We indict 
the uncivilized social system which in 
the first instance has enabled such an 
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intolerable and barbaric practice to 

fasten itself upon the people and in the 

second instance permits it to continue. 

The book is grim; the pictures that 
accompany it are stark and brutal. 
Those interested in pictorial journalism 
will note how the severity with which 
the pictures are handled heightens their 
impact. 

For citizens, Shame of the States is 
a challenge. State mental hospitals can 
be modernized only when the people 
are willing to be taxed (and the legisla- 
tors willing to impose taxes) to finance 
such changes. 

For journalists, the book is a re- 
minder that at times a simple report of 
the facts is the strongest editorial any 
man can write. 

BRYANT KEARL 
University of Wisconsin 





LAND OF MILK AND Honey. By W. L 
White. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1949. 312 pp. $3.00. 


Y THIS BOOK TELLS THE TRUE STORY 
of Vasili Kotov, a Russian Air Force 
officer who had grown up in Moscow 
during the Revolution, who saw the 
outer world as Red forces drove west- 
ward, and then seized upon a miracu- 
lous opportunity to quit Russia and 
come to the United States to live. 


Interwoven with this story is solid 
reporting of what the Russian Revolu- 
tion and terror have meant personally 
to the Russian people, particularly to 
persons who dare to think of what life 
might be without thought control and 


the constant presence and threat of the 
NKVD. 


In Land of Milk and Honey we have 
the moving story of a Russian boy who 
learns that the capitalist world offers 
freedom of thought and spirit that the 
world of Red Moscow never has of- 
fered. We have read constantly that 
Stalin has been worried over unrest re- 
sulting from the glimpse of Western 
European civilization obtained by his 
troops. Mr. White personalizes the un- 


rest, and, assuming that his reporting is 
accurate, proves that Stalin has cause 
to worry. One reasons that there must 
be many a Russian soldier, since turned 
civilian, who is bitterly opposed to the 
tyranny under which he lives. 


Mr. White devotes considerable 
space to Kotov’s amazement that some 
American “progressives” can damn the 
United States because of treatment of 
Negroes here and at the same time ex- 
cuse Siberian internment of untold 
thousands of Russians on the ground 
that such internment is necessary to the 
Revolution. He doesn’t excuse the Ne- 
gro situation here, but he does ask by 
implication: Which crime against hu- 
manity is the more enormous, the 
American or the Russian? Kotov’s 
amazement provides the answer. 

Such interpretative reporting as Mr. 
White’s is a fine device to get wide 
readership on important subjects, but 
it is also a dangerous weapon in wrong 
hands. However, in the judgment of the 
reviewer Mr. White has shown that he 
is honest, capable, and informed—three 
attributes that certainly are necessary 
in an interpretative reporter. 

Land of Milk and Honey is signifi- 
cant as a commentary on Russia and as 
an example of an extremely potent and 
delicate type of journalism. 

BURTON W. MARVIN 
University of Kansas 





A PRESIDENT Is MANY MEN. By Mer- 
riman Smith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1948. x + 269 pp. $2.75. 


% MERRIMAN SMITH, UNITED PRESS 
White House correspondent who told of 
his experiences in covering both Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman 
in his previous book, Thank You, Mr. 
President, has now written about the 
world’s “toughest job.” While he draws 
on his extensive experiences as a news- 
paper man, Smith has set a goal of 
showing “in human factors and in 
words of as few syllables as possible 
how the intricate 20th century Presi- 
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School of Journalism 
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dency operates.” He tells not only of 
the Chief Executive but also of his sec- 
retaries, the White House staff mem- 
bers who do not change from one 
administration to another, the Secret 
Service men who guard the President, 
and the thousands of visitors who crave 
audience with him. 

He tells many illuminating sidelights. 
For instance, mail to President Truman 
reached 20,000 letters a day while he 
was considering a veto of the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill. The President has to 
write his signature an average of at 
least 200 times a day; sometimes he has 
to sign his name 600 times. The White 
House itself is assessed at $2,500,000 
although when the grounds in down- 
town Washington are added, the total 
amounts to $26,000,000. The average 
cost for entertaining a high-ranking for- 
eign dignitary—usually a king, queen 
or president—has been approximately 
$4,000 each in recent years. (Taxpay- 
ers foot the bill.) 

For those interested primarily in 
journalism, Chapters 7 and 8—“The 
Sales Department” and “The Postman 
Rings Continuously”—are most inform- 
ative. The first discusses the Presiden- 
tial press secretary and the develop- 
ment of contacts between the Presidents 
and reporters. The second discusses 
White House mail and how it has in- 
creased through the years. 

HILLIER KREIGHBAUM 
New York University 


WASHINGTON By-LinE. By Bess Fur- 
man. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1949. 348 pp. $3.50. 


WY WASHINGTON SHE WANTED AND 
Washington she got... after win- 
ning Bookman’s $100 prize for the best 
news story of 1928. Bess Furman did 
that prize story as a reporter for the 
Omaha Bee-News and did it on Al 
Smith’s campaign speech at Omaha—a 
speech which “for sheer crowd-capture 
topped all she had ever heard, save 
one.” 


The book is the chronicle of Miss 


Furman’s experiences in Washington, 
D. C., in the 20 years since that time. 
It’s the spirited, sometimes humorous, 
never gossipy or glamorizing report, by 
a woman who sees people and events 
through shrewd yet generous and tol- 
erant eyes. 

Her first two “walkathon years” on 
the AP, she writes, her “name was Mis- 
cellaneous and her beat trailed all the 
rest” taking her to “unfragrant old 
buildings and disintegrating ‘tempos’ of 
World War I.” Later she tells of being 
admitted to the House press gallery, 
and eventually of “swinging on a star,” 
that is, covering Eleanor Roosevelt for 
the AP. 

Much of the book, naturally, records 
activities connected with the turbulent 
Roosevelt family and with persons met 
and covered through Mrs. Roosevelt— 
wives of Cabinet officers and senators, 
foreign dignitaries. Miss Furman is too 
modest, of course, to mention what 
every Washingtonian knew: That Miss 
Furman was and remains one of the 
three newspaper women of whom Mrs. 
Roosevelt has been most fond. 

Only two incidents in the narrative 
approach those of the newsgal of the 
movies. On Christmas eve of 1930 she 
marched into the White House as one 
of a “herd of gray-green Girl Scouts” 
unrecognized under her scout’s hat, in 
order to write a vivid and accurate de- 
scription of the traditional festivities of 
the Hoover household. 

Again she and Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride hid in a coat closet off the D.A.R. 
president-general’s reception room to 
learn what sculduggery was being 
planned to wrest from their good 
friend, Grace Abbott, essential parts of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Anyone who has lived in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the last two decades 
or any part thereof or who is interested 
in affairs of government and politics of 
that period should find the book ab- 
sorbing reading. 

HELEN P. HOSTETTER 
Kansas State College 
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PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


An Annotated Bibliography of 
Journalism Subjects in 
American Magazines 

November, December 1948; January 1949 


Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Assisted by DeWitt C. Reddick & Granville Price (Gen. 
eral Magazines); Armistead S. Pride (Negro Journalism): 
Baskett Mosse (Radio Journalism and Television) 








The historic upset of virtually all interpretations of public opinion polls in the 
Presidential election in November was perhaps the most striking journalistic event 
of 1948. The need for intensive self-examination and technical improvements be- 
came the order of business not only for poll takers but for the whole structure of 
market research which had been built upon them. The fact that for the fifth con- 
secutive Presidential election the American press had supported the candidate 
rejected by the electorate was also a subject of considerable discussion by laymen 
and practitioners. Vastly shaken public confidence, as well as the rapid develop- 
ment of a powerful new competitor in the form of television, pointed to a need 
for major reforms in editorial methods and services of newspapers—an awareness 
of which was somewhat manifested in the growth of regional press institutes in 
several additional schools of journalism. —W. F.S. 
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ANONYMOus. Advertising Agency Executive Gives Suggestions for Newspaper Promo- 
tion. Oregon Publisher 17:6 p6 Dec. 
——Advertising: Hurry-Up Man. Time 52:25 p90 Dec. 20. 
Marion Harper, Jr.—adman. 
——Butler Cautions ANA on “Total Audiences.” E&P 81:45 p8 Oct. 30. 
— —Charis Corporation Studies Help Wanted Advertising. Classified Journal 29:6 p8 
Jan. 
Pennsylvania manufacturer finds classifieds highly effective. 
Daily Rep Stresses Need for Selling Papers as a Medium. National Publisher 29:2 
p19 Dec. 
——Delta Agency Urges Low Underprint Rate. E&P 81:53 p12 Dec. 25. 
Unique printing process puts page space to double use. 
——11-Month Linage Beats Record Annual Totals. E&P 82:2 p69 Jan. 8. 
——-Four Rules for Real Estate Copy. Ohio Newspaper 30:1 p3 Oct. 
—— My Day, Want-Ad Division. Newsweek 32:25 p60 Dec. 13. 
Claude Fallwell’s autobiography concerning classified sections. 
——October’s $220,000,000 All-Time High Linage. E&P 81:50 p47 Dec. 4. 
——Telestatus: Advertiser Analysis. Broadcasting 36:3 p18 Jan. 17. 
Television advertisers increase to 680 in 23 major markets. 
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__—2 New England Dailies Start Copy Test Plan. E&P 82:2 p12 Jan. 8. 

_—Type Specimen Books Helpful to Advertisers. E&P 82:1 p20 Jan. 1. 

_—-Video is Method of Boosting Ad Revenues—Coy. Advertising Age 19:47 p2, Nov. 
22. 

ConsTANTE, V. C. So Your Boy Wants to Be an Advertising Man! Catholic World 
168:307-11 Jan. 

CRICHTON, JOHN. Giveaways Don’t Buy Audiences: Goodson. Advertising Age 19:46 
ppl, 78, Nov. 15. 
Producer says shows draw premium audience. 

DAMERON, KENNETH. Business Urged to Aid College Ad Training. E&P 82:1 p37 Jan. 1. 

GooDALE, R. E. How to Sell 54 Pages with a 3-in-1 Bargain. E&P 82:2 p28 Jan. 8. 
Want-ad sales program of St. Petersburg paper. 

GREENE, LLoyp A. “Sure Way” to Increase Local Advertising Volume. American Press 
67:3 p28 Jan. 

NELSON, CARL. Buick’s “Jingle” Heads Get Milady’s Interest. E&P 81:51 p12 Dec. 11. 

Nites, WENDELL. Better Radio Commercials Make Better Salesmen of Announcers. 
Printers’ Ink 225:10 pp36,37,60 Dec. 3. 
Lists suggestions for building better radio advertising. 

ROVNER, SAMUEL. ANA Puts Rate Problem Up to the Newspapers. E&P 81:45 p7 Oct. 
30. 

——ANA “Regrets” Demise of Detroit Store Audit. E&P 82:2 p10 Jan. 8. 

——News Space Carries Underprinted Ads. E&P 81:51 p5 Dec. 11. 
Atlanta Constitution experiments with color message beneath text. 

——Retailers’ Newspaper Ante Still Climbs, NRDGA Told. E&P 82:3 p7 Jan. 15. 

—Screen “Combat Team” Sells N. Y. News Space. E&P 81:53 p15 Dec. 25. 

SELTZER, Louts B. Real Estate Specialist Valuable, Seltzer Says. E&P 81:47 p70 Nov. 13. 

Turk, JAMES H. Surveys Pay, Says Advertising Manager. Oregon Publisher 17:6 p2 Dec. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Direct Halftone Printing Pays Off in Ad Linage for Oregon Dailies. 
E&P 81:47 p57 Nov. 13. 


Circulation 


ANonyMous. Circulators in Texas Study Foundation Idea. E&P 81:47 p28 Nov. 13. 

——Dailies’ Circulation in Nebraska Counties. Nebraska Newspaper 1:2 p6 Jan. 
Average is four dailies per county, seven counties per daily. 

——Practice What You Preach. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:8 p4 Jan. 
Public relations for circulation managers stressed. 

—7,000 Mailings, 6,156 Renewals on Bargain Offer. E&P 82:1 p34 Jan. 1. 

——Some Best Ways to Get Good Carriers. Circulation Management 13:12 p12 Dec. 
A survey of current newspaper practices. 

——Stimulate Interest in Farmer-Subscriber, NEA “Aggies” Plea. National Publisher 
29:2 p9 Dec. 

BARTH, HAROLD W. Mail Promotion. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:6 p6 Nov. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Binghamton Sun Gets Results with Mail. E&P 81:49 p42 
Nov. 27. 

— Circulators Discuss Likely Rate Raise. E&P 82:1 p33 Jan. 1. 

——“Honeymoon” Is Over, Assert Circulators. E&P 81:53 p38 Dec. 25. 

——PMs Lead in ’48 Gains of Daily Circulations. E&P 82:2 p7 Jan. 8. 

CRowLey, W. C. Circulation Cost Structures. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:6 p2 Nov. 

DAVENPORT, JoHN ScoTT. What Makes Circulation Go Up—And Down? ICMA Official 
Bulletin 45:8 p2 Jan. 

Eppy, ROBERT. The Newspaperboy Story. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:7 p2 Dec. 
Summary of thesis by ICMA scholarship winner. 

FINK, binge E. A Proven Subscription Fulfillment Plan. Circulation Management 13:12 
pl0 Dec. 

GRAHAM, RUSSELL S. Departmental Teamwork. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:7 p4 Dec. 

LANG, FRANK H. The Tested Bicycle Method Gets Outstanding Results. Circulation Man- 
agement 13:12 p14 Dec. 
Chicago Sun successfully revives premium plan. 
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RITER, BRADLEY. Carrier’s Report Card. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:6 p4 Nov. 
Personnel program of McClatchy newspapers described. 

SEIGENTHALER, WALTER. Rural Mail Circulation. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:8 p6 Jan. 

YAuCH, JosEPH. Public Relations, Are We Doing Our Part? ICMA Official Bulletin 45:3 
p10 Jan. 


Community Newspaper 


ANONYMous. “Home Grown” Survey Pays, Indiana Publisher Discovers. Publishers 
Auxiliary 83:49 pi Dec. 4. 

——How Four Papers Print Promotional Matter to Advertise Selves Through Own 
Facilities. Pubiis: srs Auxiliary 83:51 pl Dec. 18. 

MILLER, Maurice ™. Weekly Press Urged to Action by Outstanding Radio Show. Na- 
tional Publisher 29:3 p8 Jan. 
Cornell University sponsors cooperative promotion program. 

Myers, Ropert M. How Much Should Weekly Net? Publishers Auxiliary 83:50 pl 

Dec. 11. 

Three articles on newspaper making by outstanding Michigan publisher. 

People Will Buy Good Product, Ads Will Pull. Publishers Auxiliary 83:51 p1 Dec. 

18. 

——Understand Basic Industries to Succeed as Editor. Publishers Auxiliary 83:52 pl 
Dec. 25. 

ROBINSON, Don. A Prize-Winning Weekly. American Press 67:3 p14 Jan. 
Sketch of Red Bank (N. J.) Register. 

WarING, Houston. “The Country Weekly Dream Is Real.” Nieman Reports 3:1 p4 Jan. 
Famed Colorado editor replies to criticism of country press. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANONYMoOvus. Attack on Juvenile Delinquency. National Education Association Journal 
37:632 Dec. 
Comic books and strips attacked. 

——Crow Eaters. Newsweek 32:56-8 Nov. 15. 

Presidential polls in retrospect. 

Dartmouth’s Course on Press Starts Battle. E&P 81:45 p26 Oct. 30. 

Dartmouth Studies the Newspapers as Texts on Great Issues. Nieman Reports 3:1 

p7 Jan. 

——Editors Back Study Idea; Hutchins Offers to Assist. E&P 81:51 p10 Dec. 11. 

Historians or Jitterbugs? Iowa Publisher 20:11 p3, Nov. 

Tulsa editor criticizes press for superficial reporting. 

——How Newspapers Misinformed the Public. Guild Reporter 15:22 pl Nov. 12. 

Critique of election news handling. 

Hutchins Chastises Editorial Writers. E&P 81:49 p6 Nov. 27. 

——A Spotlight Catches the Press. Guild Reporter 16:1 p2 Jan. 24. 
Excerpts from Dr. Hutchins’ talk before National Conference of Editorial Writers. 

——Study of a Failure. Time 52:63-6 Nov. 15. 

Vulnerable: Funnyman. New Yorker 24: 13-15 Dec. 25. 

Hutcuins, Ros’t. The Lack of Public Confidence in Newspaper Editorials. Vital 
Speeches 15:6 p175 Jan. 1. 

KoENIG, G. H. Voters Heed Papers in 11th Hour Switch. E&P 81:50 p24 Dec. 4. 

LIEBLING, A. J. Wayward Press. New Yorker 24:39 pp97-103 Nov. 20. 

Lyons, L. M. Libeling Our Colleges. Atlantic 183: 39-42 Jan. 
Criticism in the Chicago Tribune. 

Lyons, Louis M. The Press and the Election. Nieman Reports 3:1 p16 Jan. 

MENCKEN, H. L. Video Verbiage. New Yorker 24:112 Dec. 11. 

PATTERSON, Grove. Emotions of Voters No Concern of Editors. E&P 81:48 p30 Nov. 
20. 

Pope, JaMEs S. The Full Dimensions of the News. Nieman Reports 3:1 p3 Jan. 
Kentucky editor examines responsibilities and performance of average contempo- 
rary daily. 
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RoBERTS, Roy A. “Let Hardboiled Reporters Search for Vote Trends.” E&P 81:47 p12 
Nov. 13. 

STAG, JULIAN. Texans Act to Correct Pupil’s View of Press. E&P 82:2 p32 Jan. 8. 

Waite, Dr. Davip M. Many Read Columnists to Disagree with Them. E&P 81:51 p24 
Dec. 11. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 


AnonyMous. Clinic Airs Problems of Trade Area News. E&P 82:4 p40 Jan. 22. 
——Flint Journal Council Makes Policy Rulings. E&P 81:48 p24 Nov. 20. 
Editors found advisory board. 
——Inaugural Ink. Newsweek 33:5 p50 Jan. 31. 
Coverage in Washington described. 
——Miracle of Dogpatch. Time 52:48 Dec. 27. 
Life and times of the Shmoo. 
——On the Record. Time 53:3 p35 Jan. 17. 
St. Louis Star-Times forbids reporters listening “off the record.” 
——Papers Must Excel in Explanatory Reporting. E&P 81:48 p9 Nov. 20. 
——Publishers Support Campaign for Better Schools. School Life 31:8-9 Nov. 
——Seattle Times Digs Evidence That Frees Lifer. E&P 82:1 p35 Jan. 1. 
——Senator Humphrey Meets the Press. American Mercury 68:301 p15 Jan. 
—Show in the Oval Room. Time 52:25 Dec. 13. 
Truman press conference. 
—tThe Story Story (N. H. Sunday News). Newsweek 33:2 p52 Jan. 10. 
— Trib Comics: Slipping? Newsweek 32:62 Oct. 11. 
——Ubiquitous Comics. National Education Association Journal 37:570 Dec. 
— The Women (Baton Rouge Advocate Staff). Newsweek 32:26 p54 Dec. 20. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Tribune Farms Provide New Crops and Copy. E&P 81:45 
p28 Oct. 30. 
Chicago paper completes 15 years of operating experimental farms. 
BROWN, RoBERT U. APME to Widen Its Scope for Members on Small Dailies. E&P 
81:48 p8 Nov. 20. 
——FEditorial Writers to Draft Code of Ethics, Standards. E&P 81:49 pS Nov. 27. 
——465% of Dailies Back Dewey with 78% of Circulation. E&P 81:45 pil Oct. 30. 
Cay, Everetr A. Three Million Words Filed from Florida Tracks. Florida Newspaper 
News 29:11 p2 Nov. 
Horse racing is a major sports assignment. 
CoLLINGs, JAMEs L. Trial of Communists Gets Heavy Coverage. E&P 82:4 p9 Jan. 22. 
Coox, T. N. Free Schools and the Press. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p6 Nov. 
20. 
FaRLEY, B. Focus on Education. National Education Association Journal 37:590, 591 
Dec. 
Interpretative comments by press and other agencies. 
Fay, Epwarpb L. Salient Facts in Italics Hold Editorial on Track. E&P 82:3 p42 Jan. 15. 
Waterbury (Conn.) paper experiments with readership devices. 
Isaacs, NORMAN E. Sh-h-h—It’s Off the Record! ASNE Bulletin No. 305 pl Jan. 1. 
St. Louis managing editor blasts official hush-hush. 
KINTER, CHARLES V. A Case Study in the Economics of Mass Communications. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p360 Dec. 
News and advertising media as a factor in community life surveyed. 
La FLecHeE, Duane. N. Y. Freedom Train a $750,000 Promotion. E&P 81:50 p20 
Dec. 4. 
LeeTe, GuRDON. Convention Color Section Brings Acclaim to N. Y. News Studio. 
National Press Photographer 3:12 p3 Dec. 
Both major political gatherings reported with color pictures. 
Marvin, K. R. Significance of Columns. Iowa Publisher 21:1 p3 Jan. 
MILLER, PAUL. The ABC of News Coverage. Nieman Reports 3:1 p19 Jan. 
Gannett executive discusses American methods with German editors. 
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Mowery, Epwarp. Reporters Play “I Spy” with Probe Witnesses. E&P 81:53 p10 Dec, 
25. 

OLD, Guy R., Jr. Locally Written Editorials Are Best. Oklahoma Publisher 19:7 p3 
Sept. 

ROCHELLE, OGDEN J. Swope Sparks ONA Interpretive Service. E&P 81:48 p16 Nov. 20. 
Overseas News Agency sketch. 

——Syndicates Tighten Up Taboos in Comic Strips. E&P 81:51 p11 Dec. 11. 

SHEAD, WALTER A. Newsmen Face Big Job Covering Congress. Publishers Auxiliary 

83:52 pl Dec. 25. 

Washington Braces for Inauguration Program; Correspondents Gird for Day of 

Leg Work. Publishers Auxiliary 84:3 p8 Jan. 15. 

StmmMons, GeorRGE E. The “Cold War” in Large-City Dailies of the United States, 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p354 Dec. 

SMITH, RUSSELL E. White Suit, Berry Pie Started Copley Column. E&P 82:4 p24 Jan. 
22. 

STEIN, JEANETTE B. “We Nominate as Woman of the Week.” Iowa Publisher 20:12 p3 
Dec. 

Ottumwa Courier puts readership into society news. 

VOSBURGH, WILLIAM W., Jr. Pointing Up the Editorial. Nieman Reports 3:1 p9 Jan. 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican experimenting with methods of bringing comment 
closer to reader. 

Wess, CarL C. Two Portland Newspapers Join in Vice Crusade. JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 25:4 p375 Dec. 

WILLENS, Doris. Greatly Exaggerated? Not HT Death Notices. E&P 81:50 p26 Dec. 4. 

No Error Too Small for “A Correction” Item. E&P 81:48 p20 Nov. 20. 

WoLSELEY, R. E. National Religious Daily? Christian Century 65:1426-8 Dec. 29. 

WriGut, C. H. Use of Local News Pictures Doubles Subscription List. Oklahoma Pub- 
lisher 19:9 p6 Nov. 








Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Basic Policy on Accrediting to Be Formed. E&P 81:53 p14 Dec. 25. 

National university associations suspend action on accrediting pending comprehen- 

sive study. 

Medill Students Hear News-Gathering Ideas. E&P 81:47 p8 Nov. 13. 

Inland, Northwestern University co-sponsor editors’ conference. 

Seminars on Atomic Information. ASNE Bulletin No. 304 p3 Dec. 1. 

Three trial meetings to be held. 

——7 Schools Get ACEJ Bids for Accrediting. E&P 82:1 p14 Jan. 1. 

——Sooners Report on Readership in State Study. Publishers Auxiliary 83:50 p1 Dec. 
11. 
University of Oklahoma inaugurates weekly newspaper project. 

Casey, RALPH D. UNESCO’s Role in Advancing Education for Journalism. JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p386 Dec. 

CoUNCIL ON RADIO JOURNALISM. Radio Journalism Courses: Their Content and Titles. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p398 Dec. 

COUNCIL ON RESEARCH. A Plan for the Evaluation of Communication Agencies. JouR- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p395 Dec. 

Coy, WAYNE. Educators Slow to Use Radio Tool. Quill 36:11 p5 Nov. 

Luxon, Norvat NEIL. Views on Professional Education for Journalism. JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY 25:4 p380 Dec. 
AASDJ presidential address. 

RICHARDSON, Don. Iowans Make Five Suggestions for Improving Local Coverage. Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary 53:49 p6 Dec. 4. 
First lowa Press Institute begun by school of journalism at lowa City. 

——tLocal Coverage Ideas Swapped in Iowa Seminar. E&P 81:49 p63 Nov. 27. 

——What Goes On in a Journalism School? National Publisher 29:3 p15 Jan. 
Description of activities at University of Iowa. 
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SCHIRMER, JACK A. Nebraska J-Students Write for State Papers. Quill 36:11 p12 Nov. 
Fourfold feature service of school described. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 


ANoNYMoOuS. European Circulation Resembles See-Saw. E&P 81:48 p18 Nov. 20. 

——Interpretive Writing Made Difficult at UN. E&P 81:52 p28 Dec. 18. 

——Martin to Urge ANG Quit IOJ, Assist in Forming New World Body. Guild Re- 
porter 15:23 pl Nov. 26. 
International Organization of Journalists still an ideological storm center. 

——wNewsprint Is Rated as Necessity in Chile. E&P 81:49 p10 Nov. 27. 

——Uncle Sam, Publisher, in Munich. Time 52:59-60 Nov. 29. 

——UNESCO Plan for Institute Is Detailed. E&P 82:3 p20 Jan. 15. 
Beirut conference calls for international clearing house of information on news 
problems. 

Bassow, WHITMAN. Izvestia Looks Inside U. S. A. Public Opinion Quarterly 12:3 p430 
Fall. 

DEUEL, WALLACE R. Smothering Censorship Prevails in Russia. E&P 82:2 p20 Jan. 8. 

FINKEL, HANS ROBERT. Russian Cell Is Added Hazard for German Newsmen in Berlin. 
Guild Reporter 15:24 p3 Dec. 10. 

FREED, WILLIAM HERZL. Berlingske Tidende Begins 3rd Century. E&P 82:1 p9 Jan. 1. 
Sketch of famed Swedish daily. 

HAMILTON, IAIN. The State of Publishing Today. World Review p45 Dec. 

MerRCEY, ARCH A. The U. N. Information Program. Public Opinion Quarterly 12:3 
p481 Fall. 

SCHWARTZ, H. News, in Moscow and New York. N. Y. Times Magazine p10 Nov. 21. 

Wynn, C. WILTON. Western Techniques Influence Party Newspapers in Egypt. JoURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p391 Dec. 


Freedom of the Press 


ANnonyMous. ANPA and ASNE Fight Baltimore Gag Rule. E&P 82:4 p7 Jan. 22. 
——Freedom of Press Curbed During °48, Survey Shows. E&P 81:53 p7 Dec. 25. 
——News-Slant Probe for Richards. Billboard 60:48 p4 Nov. 27. 
Notice of hearing on complaints of news slanting at KMPC, Los Angeles. 
—No Time for Censors. Time 53:2 p42 Jan. 10. 
Forrestal thinks press should be responsible for secrets in peace time. 
——Radio: Freedom and License. New Republic p34 Dec. 6. 
—St. Louis P-D Staffer Indicted as “Kidnaper.” E&P 81:45 p16 Oct. 30. 
Politicians seek to suppress gambling crusade. 
— —SDX Group to Draft Press Ethics Code. E&P 81:50 p12 Dec. 4. 
—wWhen U. S. Marshal Decreed No Picture, Paper Took Action. ASNE Bulletin No. 
305 p3 Jan. 1. 
Oregon paper fights trend toward obstruction of news. 
BENTEL, DwicuT. College Press Freedom Is Controversial Issue. E&P 82:2 p18 Jan. 8. 
CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. Free Speech in the United States. Nieman Reports 3:1 p14 Jan. 
WittiaMs, J. C., and Brown, A. Is Censorship Justifiable in a Democracy? Forum 
110:228-34 Oct. 
History and Biography 
ANonyMous. Arkansas Teetotaler: The Little Rock Gazette. Time 52:23 p85 Dec. 6. 
——FEditor Aims His Pen at Those Who Mislead. E&P 81:53 p33 Dec. 25. 
Sketch of J. N. Heiskell of Little Rock. 
—Good Humor Man. Time 52:26 p48 Dec. 27. 
C. K. Bird, art editor of Punch. 
——Maj. Berry Dies at 65; Labor Peace Crusader. E&P 81:51 p63 Dec. 11. 
Famous union leader enjoyed both industrial and political career. 
——Ol Zipp. Newsweek 32:24 p62 Dec. 6. 
Sketch of H. H. Newman of Birmingham News and Age Herald. 
——Querulous Quaker (Drew Pearson). Time 52:24 p70 Dec. 13. 
—Stokes Switch. Newsweek 33:1 p41 Jan. 3. 
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——tTelegram Live Wire. Newsweek 32:24 p62 Dec. 6. 
Sketch of C. Geo. McCullagh of Toronto Globe & Mail. 

——Victoria Colonist, 90; “Old Lady” with a Swish. E&P 81:51 p32 Dec. 11. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Leo, Jo and Ritz of Chicago Press. E&P 81:53 p30 Dec. 25. 
Fischer brothers work on competing papers. 

BuTLeR, JaMEs J. Frank B. Noyes Dies at 85; He Guided AP for 38 Years. E&P 81:50 
p7 Dec. 4. 

CLEVELAND, C. W. Gets Laugh with Pen or Tongue. Quill 36:12 p8 Dec. 
Sketch of Wally Carson, cartoonist. 

CoLLincs, JaMEs L. Bob Considine, INS’s $100,000 Work Horse. E&P 81:49 p9 Nov. 
27. 

——Grantland Rice, Dean. He’s Covered Sports for Almost 50 Years. E&P 81:47 p11 
Nov. 13. 

GarD, WayNE. When Editors Were Men. American Mercury 68:301 p9 Jan. 

GouLpb, C. Dick Tracy and Me. Collier’s 122:54 Dec. 11. , 

GUILFOYLE, JAMES H. Vigor of George Booth at 75 Sparks Papers. E&P 81:52 p40 Dec. 
18. 

Harris, ELEANOR. The Stranger Everyone Knows—Lowell Thomas. Reader’s Digest 
53:320 p53 Dec. 

HEPNER, ARTHUR. Ted Link—A Reporter in the Bovard Tradition. Nieman Reports 3:1 
p10 Jan. 

MARBUT, FREDERICK B. Early Washington Correspondents: Some Neglected Pioneers. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p369 Dec. 

ROCHELLE, OGDEN. Fight and Local News Built Borg’s Record. E&P 82:2 pil Jan. 8. 
New Jersey crusader retires. 

SMALL, CoLLie. The Private Life of a Pied Piper. Collier’s p28 Dec. 11. 
Personality piece on Mary Margaret McBride. 


Law of Communications 


ANoNyYMowus. Case of Price of the Press. Iowa Publisher 21:1 p7 Jan. 
lowa newspaper appeals to court over charge on machinery. 
——Congress Group Flays “Browbeating” by FCC. E&P 82:2 p74 Jan. 8. 
——Copyright Treaty Okay Urged. Billboard 60:50 p3 Dec. 11. 
Inter-American copyright convention treaty sought by State Department. 
— —FCC Sidesteps. Broadcasting 35:25 p59 Dec. 20. 
Commission refuses to commit itself on “equal time” for communists. 
Law Study Group Advises Limited Confidence Bill. E&P 82:3 p8 Jan. 15. 
New York state considers press legislation. 
——Multiple Ownership Hearing Today. Radio Daily 46:11 pl Jan. 17. 
Paramount slated to lead fight against FCC limitation of both AM and video 
stations. 
Municipal Control of Comic Books. American City 63:154 Dec. 
——News Protection: N. Y. Bill Grants Rights. Broadcasting 36:3 p27 Jan. 17. 
BUTLER, JAMES J. Postal Rate Increase Aimed at Magazines. E&P 81:51 p8 Dec. 11. 
——2nd Class Rate Hike Proposal Surprise Blow. E&P 82:3 p18 Jan. 15. 
CRATER, RUFUS. Baseball Probe. Broadcasting 35:24 p21 Dec. 13. 
Justice department studies baseball leagues’ “air rights” policies. 
——Multiple Ownership. Broadcasting 36:4 p30 Jan. 24. 
FCC expected to adopt new ownership rules. 
FREEMAN, ANN. Proposed Changes in the Federal Communications Act. JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY 25:4 p363 Dec. 
SoLINGER, D. M. Television Pickups. Fortune 39: 130-2 Jan. 
Laws and regulations. 
VADEBONCOEUR, E. R. Radio’s Sources of Information Must Be Protected. Pamphlet. 
Washington: National Association of Broadcasters. 1948. 9pp. 
WALKER, JERRY. Supreme Court Asked to Rule on Newspaper Reserve. E&P 81:52 p5 
Dec. 18. 
WINFIELD, P. H. Law of Libel and the Press. Fortnightly 170 (215.164): 374— Dec. 
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Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOuS. America’s System of Communication. Building America 13:33-5, 38-49, 
52-64 Dec. 

——Capp-italist Revolution. Life 25:22 Dec. 20. 
Al Capp’s Shmoo offers a parable of plenty. 

——How Ultrafax Works. Popular Science 154:140-2 Jan. 

——AMicrocard Editions of Newspapers Seen. E&P 81:51 p9 Dec. 11. 

BRETH, ROBERT D. Education for Editors in Industry. Quill 36:12 p7 Dec. 

BENTEL, DwicuT. College Daily Ads Tap Student $200,000,000. E&P 82:3 p22 Jan. 15. 

CARMICHAEL, Roy. Newspaper Stock Popular in Canada. E&P 81:49 p50 Nov. 27. 

DaHL, FoLke. On Quoting Newspapers: A Problem and a Solution. JouURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY 25:4 p331. 

JaNDOLI, R. J. Catholics in Press and Radio. Catholic World 168:125 p129 Nov. 

McCorMAckK, W. F. Public Sees How News Travels. Quill 36:11 p10 Nov. 
Wisconsin Centennial Exposition features Milwaukee Journal exhibit on communi- 
cations. 


Negro Journalism 


ANonyMous. Two Tall Texans. Color 4:7 p39 Nov. 1948. 

——Washington Reporter. Our World 4:2 p48 Feb. 1949. 

BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM S. Negro America’s First Magazine. Negro Digest 6:2 p21 Dec. 
1947. 

Harris, MARK. How Does the Negro Think? Negro Digest 6:11 p4 Sept. 1948. 

HEPBURN, Davip. The Pittsburgh Courier Goes to Bed. Our World 3:3 p21 Mar. 1948. 

PALMER, LUTRELLE F., Jr. Public Relations—A New Development in Negro Colleges. 
Journal of Negro Education 17:4 p556 Fall 1948. 

RICHARDSON, Lots. Twin Cities Spokesman. Negro Digest 6:9 p60 July 1948. 

WRIGHT, JACK R. What’s Wrong with the White Press? Negro Digest 6:11 p15 Sept. 
1948. 


Newspaper and Labor Relations 


ANONYMOUS. Dailies Urged to Act on Employe Relations. E&P 81:45 p22 Oct. 30. 

——Editorial Writers Held Included in Guild Vote. E&P 82:4. p42 Jan. 22. 

——Guild Has Improved Competency of Staff, Publisher Tells P-O-I Council Meeting. 
Guild Reporter 16:1 pS Dec. 24. 

——ITU Advises Locals on “Lawful” Clauses. E&P 81:48 p13 Nov. 20. 

——ITU in Contempt Proceedings. Monthly Labor Review 67:518 Nov. 

——Miami “Half-Strike” Seen as Pressure on Knight. E&P 82:1 p7 Jan. 1. 

——Miami Papers Share Facilities in Full Strike. E&P 82:2 p12 Jan. 8. 

——New York Girds for 49 Negotiations. Guild Reporter 15:24 p2 Dec. 10. 

——Pressmen’s Peace. Business Week p68 Dec. 25. 
End of pressmen’s dispute. 

——Publishers Cautioned on ITU “Agreements.” E&P 81:53 p8 Dec. 25. 

——tTaft-Hartley Strike Enters Second Year. Business Week p96-9 Dec. 11. 
ITU strike continues. 

BEISNER, E. B. Publisher-Employe Relations in Nebraska. Nebraska Newspaper 1:1 p6 
Dec. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Chicago Dailies Round Out First Year of ITU Strike. E&P 
81:48 p7 Nov. 20. 

Duke, CHARLES W. Pennsylvania Papers Need 280 Printers. E&P 82:4 p8 Jan. 22. 

RAGSDALE, MARGARET. Berry’s Successor Holds to Peace Policy. E&P 81:52 p8 Dec. 18. 


Newspaper Production and Management 


ANONyMous. August Papers Merge for Printing Operation. E&P 81:51 p6 Dec. 11. 
——Blinking Star (N. Y. Star). Newsweek 33:2 p56 Jan. 10. 
——Champion Paper. Fortune 39:1 p80 Jan. 

A veteran paper company moves toward integration. 
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——Claim Wheat-Straw Paper Will Become Chief Source. American Press 67:3 pi0 
Jan. 
Chemical company executive optimistic about experiment. 
——“Cold Type” Production Costs Cut in His Pilot Plant, Price Claims. E&P 81:5] 
p54 Dec. 11. 
Dayton Daily’s Epitaph: “Killed by High Costs.” E&P 82:2 p8 Jan. 8. 
Engraving Job: 5,000 Inches a Day. E&P 81:51 p52 Dec. 11. 
Milwaukee Journal produces large volume of cuts in new quarters. 
——Gadgeteria. E&P 81:51 p49 Dec. 11. 
Useful review of various mechanical developments. 
——Gadgeteria. E&P 82:2 p58 Jan. 8. 
——It Won’t Take Much To Dip Into Red Ink. E&P 81:53 p9 Dec. 25. 
Newspaper business officers warned against sudden drop in revenues. 
Luce Group Gives L. A. Split-Edition Shopper. E&P 82:4 p41 Jan. 22. 
Madison Papers Merge as Independent Units. E&P 81:48 p11 Nov. 20. 
——Mechanical Equipment of 1884 U. S. and Canadian Dailies. E&P 81:45 Sec. II Oct. 
30. 
Annual review of newspaper production facilities. 
——DMonopoly for Cox. Time 53:3 p34 Jan. 17. 
Dayton newspapers merged. 
New Printing Process. Science Digest 25:93 Jan. 
Xerography described. 
——New Way to Make Paper Boosts Supply. Popular Science 154:177 Jan. 
Newspaper Insurance Plan Pays $2,000 Claim. American Press 67:3 p16 Jan. 
New York weeklies benefiting from employee protection program. 
——Offset Method Prints without Type, Plates. E&P 81:53 p24 Dec. 25. 
——Straw in Industrial World. Business Week p31-2 Dec. 25. 
Straw used in paper making. 
——tThen There Was One. Newsweek 33:3 p50 Jan. 17. 
On the merger of the Dayton Herald and Journal. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Mailroom Operations Become Mechanized. E&P 81:50 p38 
Dec. 4. 
Davis, STAFFORD G. Your Income Taxes. National Publisher 29:3 p10 Jan. 
Review of returns for publishers. 
HAAKE, HERBER F. Color—Is It a Business Asset or Your Production Headache? E&P 
82:2 p62 Jan. 8. 
MONTAGNES, JAMES. McCullagh Plans Separate Toronto Telegram Venture. E&P 81:50 
pl5 Dec. 4. 
Moreau, CHARLES E. Urges Co-ops as One Answer to Newsprint Problem. National 
Publisher 29:2 p7 Dec. 
WALKER, Jerry. N. Y. Publishers Ponder: To Control or to Expand. E&P 82:3 p5 Jan. 
15. 
Publishers’ Group Invests $10,000,000 in Alabama Mill. E&P 81:48 p5 Nov. 20. 
WILLIAMS, Forrest V. Seattle P-I Occupies $4,000,000 Plant. E&P 81:51 p7 Dec. 11. 























Pictorial Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Magazine Camera Show; American Society of Mazagine Photographers. 
Life 25:122-7 Dec. 13. 

Xerography, a Revolutionary New Photographic Process. American Photography 
43:41 Jan. 





BoypD, JoHN O. John Talks Contests, Fire Pix; Diagnoses First Clinic “Patient.” Na- 
tional Publisher 29:3 p18 Jan. 

CoLLincs, JaMEs L. Lensmen Find Truman Very Lively Subject. E&P 81:53 p36 Dec. 
25. 

——Picture Seminar Feels Photography’s Pulse. E&P 81:47 p50 Nov. 13. 

——White House Lensmen Are Trained Seals. E&P 81:52 p42 Dec. 18. 

E..Is, P. F. Static Pops Pictures onto Paper. Popular Science 154:156-160 Jan. 
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Publicity, Propaganda, and Public Opinion 


ANONYMOUS. Activities of National Opinion Research Center. American Journal of 
Sociology 54:369 Jan. 

——Cliques and Mongers; Russian Radio Proprgandists. New Yorker 24:35-6 Nov. 20. 

——Experts Dissect Election Polls in New York College Confab. Publishers Auxiliary 
83:51 p8 Dec. 18. 

——Hoyt Defends Role of Polls in Sensing Trends. E&P 81:49 p8 Nov. 27. 

——Poll Analysts Advise Press to Tell Limits. E&P 82:1 p8 Jan. 1. 

——Propaganda: Soviet Soap Opera. Time 53:2 p20 Jan. 10. 

——Report on the Holes in the Polls. Business Week p56 Jan. 8. 

Market research techniques still basically sound. 

——What’s on Your Mind. Science Digest 25:1 p38 Jan. 
Polls. 

BECHTEL, GEORGE H. Polls’ Errors Easy to Spot—After Election. Publishers Auxiliary 
83:46 pl Nov. 13. 

Bower, ROBERT T. Opinion Research and Historical Interpretation of Elections. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 12:3 p455 Fall. 

BROWN, HAROLD P. PR Society Weighs Status of “Profession.” E&P 81:49 p32 Nov. 27. 

CAMPBELL, DONALD T. Election Poll Errors Laid to Faulty Process or Political Behavior 
Shift. Ohio Newspaper 30:3 pl Dec. 

CANTRIL, HADLEY, and OTHERS. The Opinion Polls and the 1948 U. S. Presidential Elec- 
tion: A > iene International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research 2:3 
p309 Fall. 

Duke, J. Lesson from Industry in Public Relations. Education 69:206-9 Dec. 

DuraNnT, H. Polls and Prophecies. Nineteenth Century 144:315-20 Dec. 

——Why Polls Fail. Science Digest 25:38 Jan. 

LIKERT, RENSIS. Public Opinion Polls. Scientific American 179:6 p7 Dec. 

Napic, H. D. Achieving a Municipal Public Relations Policy. American City 63:116-7 
Dec. 

PADOVER, SAUL K. Russia’s War of Words. The Nation p13 Jan. 


Radio Journalism 


ACKERMAN, WILLIAM C. U. S. Radio: Record of a Decade. Public Opinion Quarterly 
25:3 p440 Fall 1948. 
ANonyMous. AP Radio. Broadcasting 35:23 p90 Dec. 6. 
Radio members supply good coverage on many stories. 
——CBS “IAMS” Revealed. Broadcasting 36:4 p23 Jan. 24. 
New audience measurement device explained. 
——FM Broadcasting Becomes $1 Billion Business in Two Years. Advertising Age 
19:47 p14 Nov. 22. 
——New Phonograph and Record. Radio Age 8:2 p9 Jan. 
RCA introduces unique record and record player. 
——News Directors Elect Michelson; Back NAB Code. Billboard 60:48 p18 Nov. 27. 
——Pack Transmitters Grow Smaller. Radio Age 8:1 p27 Oct. 
RCA improves mobile equipment for broadcasting on-the-scene events by short- 
wave. 
——Prints Radio Newspaper. Science News Letter 54:277 Oct. 30. 
——Radio and TV’s Big Story. Broadcasting 35:19 p23 Nov. 8. 
Hol the election was covered. 
— —Radio Has Grown to Be Our Leading Means of Communication. Building America 
13:54-5 Dec. 
— —Radio News a Factor in AP Participation. E&P 81:48 p9 Nov. 20. 
——Radiovoter. Broadcasting 35:25 p66 Dec. 20. 
New audience measuring device introduced. 
—Stump Time—$1,700,000. Broadcasting 35:18 p24 Nov. 1. 
Republicans buy nearly twice as much radio time as Democrats. 
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——U. S. Median Listening Set at Almost 6 Hours Daily. Billboard 60:51 p6 Dec. 18, 
Carson, S. Radio. New Republic 119:28 Dec. 27. 
Notes on Manhattan listening. 

Forses, E. GitBert. Alert, Hard-Hitting Newsroom Radio’s Chief Obligation to the 
Public. Newscaster 4:1 p3 Nov.-Dec. 

First in a series on “How to Run a Newsroom.” 

Fry, KEN. Radio . . . The Most Effective Means. Broadcasting 35:19 p22 Nov. 8. 
Democratic party radio director says President Truman’s broadcasts were vital fac- 
tors in victory. 

GRIFFIN, MICHAEL. Green Bay Newsman Attacks Radio Taboos; Urges Emphasis on 
Local Coverage. Newscaster 4:2 pl Jan.-Feb. 

Second in the “How to Run a Newsroom” series. 

HouseMAN, JOHN. The Men from Mars. Harper’s 197:1183 p74 Dec. 

JOHNSON, Bub, and GAMMON, JERRY. How Phone Gives News to Radio. Quill 36:12 p6 
Dec. 

‘KING, GERALD. A Report on Tape. Broadcasting 35:22 p24 Nov. 29. 

A discussion of the progress in tape recordings. 

Luce, ROBERT. Radio’s Net: $402 Million. Broadcasting 36:4 p21 Jan. 24. 
Annual net income shows gain of $25 million. 

Mosse, BASKETT. News Promotion. Newscaster 4:2 pl Jan.-Feb. 

Tips on a subject few radio newsrooms know little about. 
OsBorRN, JOHN. Capital Ceremonies. Broadcasting 36:4 p24 Jan. 24. 
Radio and television coverage of inauguration makes history. 

Ray, WiLiaM. Bill Ray Calls On-the-Spot Recordings Most Vivid Way of Presenting 
News. Newscaster 4:2 p3 Jan.-Feb. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E. Radio v. Newspaper: A Study in Midcity, U. S. E&P 81:47 p26 
Nov. 13. 

Watcott, Paut S. Over-Indulgence of Radio Demands Costly to Papers. ASNE Bul- 
letin No. 304 p4 Dec. 1. 

WuiTe, MELVIN R. Radio 1948—The Radio Announcer. Players Magazine 25:3 p66 
Dec. 


Radio—Television 


ALLEN, SPENCER. Television Blazes Own News Trail. Quill 36:11 p14 Nov. 

ANONYMOUS. Boxing Spars with TV. Broadcasting 36:2 p34 Jan. 10. 
Boxing association seeks policy on television. 

— —Color TV Prediction. Broadcasting 35:22 p27 Nov. 29. 

FCC commissioner sees growth of color television in the near future. 
—East-West Coaxial. Broadcasting 36:3 p27 Jan. 17. 

Thirty stations carry first network programs on Atlantic-to-Mississippi river hook- 

up. 

——Extend Television Broadcasts from East to Mississippi. Science News Letter 54:406 

Dec. 25. 

——G. M. Going All Out for Video. Television Daily section of Radio Daily 46:10 p7 

Jan. 14. 

——NAB Report Analyzes TV Costs. Television Daily section of Radio Daily 46:11 p7 

Jan. 

Radio and Television Broadcasts Now Reach Millions of Americans. Building 

America 13:52-3 Dec. 

Rise of Television. Newsweek 32:26 p50 Dec. 20. 

——Shouse Warns Publishers to Keep Alert Eye on Television. National Publisher 29:2 
p21 Dec. 

——-Sports Video. Broadcasting 35:25 p30 Dec. 30. 

Georgetown athletic director sees television as threat to college sports. 
——tTelestatus: A. T. and T. Facilities Expansion. Broadcasting 35:23 p10 Dec. 6. 
——Telestatus: News Directors Advised on TV. Broadcasting 35:21 p16 Nov. 22. 
—tTelevision Talk. National Broadcasting Company (Booklet). 

NBC publishes TV vocabulary. 
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——To Be or Not to Be. Newsweek 32:25 p80-1 Dec. 13. 
Sports on television. 
——TV “Bogeyman”: NCAA Seeks Protection Policy. Broadcasting 36:3 p34 Jan. 17. 
Athletic directors study possible effects of television on college sports. 
——TV Costs: Operations Analyzed in Study. Broadcasting 36:3 p58 Jan. 17. 
——TV Marches West. Newsweek 33:4 p46 Jan. 24. 
——TV Web Joins East and Middle West. Radio Daily 46:8 pl Jan. 12. 
——TV Will Oust, Not Supplement Radio, Shouse Advises NEA. Billboard 60:48 p16 
Nov. 27. 
——Video Survey. Broadcasting 35:25 p31 Dec. 20. 
TV will change leisure time activities, study shows. 
——vVideo Up, Radio Down. Newsweek 32:27 pp44-5 Dec. 27. 
Day, JOHN Jay. Television and the Inauguration. National Republic 36:9 p3 Jan. 
Davis, OWEN, Jr. Casting for Television. Radio Age 8:2 p27 Jan. 
Talent looks to television. 
DuNLAP, ORRIN E., JR. How You See by Television. Science Digest 25:1 p30 Jan. 
FoLsoM, FRANK M. Television Is the Toast of the Industry. Radio and Television Re- 
tailing 49:1 p41 Jan. 
Lewis, Jack WEIR. TV Synthesis. Broadcasting 35:22 p4 Nov. 29. 
A study of television programming. 
Limpus, LowELL M. The Newspaperman Meets Television. Nieman Reports 3:1 p12 
Jan. 
LITTLE, RALPH V., Jr. Large Screen Television. Radio Age 8:2 p26 Jan. 
Two methods for enlarging screen undergoing tests. 
Loossrock, J. F. How Television Covers the News. Popular Science 153:119-24 Oct. 
ROBERTSON, BRuCE. Coaxial Time. Broadcasting 31:1 p23 Jan. 3. 
A. T. and T. allocates network time for East-West coaxial cable. 
WALKER, JERRY. New Cable Link Puts 7-League Boots on TV. E&P 82:1 p32 Jan. 1. 
WARDEN, HERBERT, and SHERBURNE, TEN. How Agencies Can Control the Cost of Film- 
ing TV Commercials. Printers’ Ink 225:12 pp36-39, 72 Dec. 17. 
A check list of controls necessary in filming television commercials. 
YODER, ROBERT M. Didn’t Anybody See Me in Television. Saturday Evening Post 221: 
30 p30 Jan. 22. 


Readership and Readability 


BIGELOW, CHARLES L. Some Suggested Refinements in Newspaper Readership Studies. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p349 Dec. 

KEARL, BRYANT. A Closer Look at Readability Formulas. JouURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:4 
p344 Dec. 

NELSON, HAROLD E. The Effect of Variation of Rate on the Recall by Radio Listeners 
of “Straight” Newscasts. Speech Monographs 35:2 p173. 

SELDES, GILBERT. How Dense Is the Mass? Atlantic 182:5 p23 Nov. 
A stimulating assault on the mass-audience principle. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E. Readability and Readership: A Controlled Experiment. JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 25:4 p339 Dec. 
Preliminary tests at University of lowa indicate correlation. 





A study of the problems involved in granting newspaper men a privilege 
which would legally protect them from divulging sources of information has 
been recently completed for the New York State Legislature by the Law Revi- 
sion Commission. The Commission unanimously concluded that such a privi- 
lege should not be granted unconditionally. However, it agreed that with safe- 
guards essential to public interest, privilege might safely be granted. The report 
of the Commission has been published (146 pp., paper bound) as Legislative 
Document (1949) No. 65 (A) by the State of New York. 














| A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


October, November, and December 1948 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France) and 
William P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark) 








Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité 
(Paris); 1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National 
Union of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); 
NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News (London). 


Advertising 


DAuPHIN, M. La crise de l’affichage. E 70 p11 Nov. 20. 
First in a series on outdoor advertising. Legal restrictions decried. 

PECASTAING, P. Publicité et propagande par le cinéma rural 16 mm. E 68 p10 Oct. 30. 
Values of movie advertising in rural areas of France. 

SCHYBERG, THOR B. Hvordan er annonsemarkedet? D 21:11 p3 Nov. 
Economic restrictions curb growth of Norwegian advertising. 

TouLousE, RoGeR. Le marché frangais et le marché sarrois. E 74 p15 Dec. 30. 
French industry advised to advertise heavily in the rich Saar Valley. 


Education for Journalism 


Joss, F. Denmark Has University Training Course for Young Journalists. WPN 40:1023 
p10 Oct. 21. 

MILLAR, ROBERT. Forslag om Fellesutdannelse for Alle Norske Publister. JN 32:10 
p157. 
Need for journalism education in Norway stressed. 


Freedom of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Blind and Biased Press Censorship Operates in Egypt. WPN 40:1024 pl2 
Oct. 28. 
——Complete Nationalisation of Press in Czechoslovakia. WPN 40:1024 p16 Oct. 28. 
——Hungarian Journalist Gets Eight Months, Loses Rights. WPN 40:1024 p8 Oct. 28. 
——Newspaper Confiscation in Czechoslovakia. NW 56:2651 p221 Nov. 13. 
Foreign publications seized include London Times. 
Newspapers’ Task Is to Educate and Lead, Czechs Are Told. WPN 40:1026 pl4 
Nov. 11. 
La scission 4 “Franc-Tireur.” E 67 p4 Oct. 20. 
View of alleged attempt to force Paris paper into Communist camp. 
PATEMAN, FRED. Czech Journalists Blueprint Future of Their Press. J 31:12 p181 Dec. 








Government Information Service 
ANONYMoOuS. Central Office of Information Tells Its Story: Organisation and Scope. 
WPN 40:1029 p10 Dec. 2. 
ENGLAND, FRANK. An Objective Study of Britain’s Economic Information Unit. WPN 
40:1027 p10 Nov. 18; 40:1028 p11 Nov. 25; 40:1029 p8 Dec. 2; 40:1030 pl2 
Dec. 9. 
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History and Biography 
ANonyMous. Sir Francis Low Traces Development of the Indian Press. NW 56:2647 
p97 Oct. 16. 
_—-Vogue and the Fashion Artist. WPN 40:1021 pxvi Oct. 7. 
BRITTAIN, WILLIAM J. Is Capital Essential to Start a Newspaper? W. J. Brittain Gives 
His Story as a Reply. WPN 40:1030 p18 Dec. 9. 
JORGENSEN, T. VOGEL. Om Berlingske Tidende. JD 44:12 p6 Dec. 10. 
Recalling some editors of Copenhagen’s 200-year-old daily. 
TayLor, H. S. Our Mr. Blumenfeld. JJ 36:363 p131 Sept.—Oct. 
Biographical tribute to late Ralph D. Blumenfeld. 


International News Coverage 


Aas, OppvarR. Utenriksstoffet i Norsk Presse of Kringkasting. JN 32:11 p169. 
Norwegian press criticized for poor UN coverage at Paris. 

ANoNyMous. Arab-Jewish War Has Taken Heavy Toll of Correspondents. WPN 40: 
1021 p17 Oct. 7. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


ANONYMOUS. How a Basic Wage Plan Could Work. WPN 40:1027 p16 Nov. 18. 
Formula advanced to facilitate wage bargaining in British printing trades. 

——Labour Party Journals Increase Fivefold in Three Years. NW 56:2556 p393 Dec. 
18. 

——Seek Vote: Tell Members, “Withdraw from IOJ.” WPN 40:1032 p3 Dec. 23. 
NUJ plans referendum on quitting Communist-controlled world group. 


Law of Communications 


ANONYMOUS. Journalists and the Libel Report. IJJ 36:365 p179 Dec. 
Writer’s view of proposal to rewrite British libel law. 

——Law of Libel: Six Important Recommendations in Long Committee Report. WPN 
40:1023 p16 Oct. 21. 


Miscellaneous 


AnonyMous. Do British Editors Support the Freelance Writer? WPN 40:1028 p14 
Nov. 25. 

——How Are Letters to the Editor Handled by Nationals? WPN 40:1024 p9 Oct. 28; 
40:1025 p10 Nov. 4. 

Ipp0N, Don. Don Iddon from New York. WPN 40:1033 p8 Dec. 30. 
Tart review of Fred Vanderschmidt’s What the English Think of Us. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 
ANbREWS, W. L. Institute of Journalists and Merger Proposal. WPN 40:1021 p6 Oct. 7. 


AnonyMous. Annual Conference Report: Self-Government First. JJ 36:364 p149 Nov. 
—Annual Report of the Council for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1947. IJJ 36:363 p127 


. 


Sept.—Oct. 
— Defence Committee Sets Out Arguments Against Fusion. WPN 40:1021 p6 Oct. 7. 
— Merger Fails: Institute Council to Consider Next Move. WPN 40:1024 p3 Oct. 28. 
——Mr. Murray Watson’s Presidential Address: Dangers of a Press Council with Statu- 
tory Powers. IJJ 36:364 p163 Nov. 
——Newly-formed Young Newspapermen’s Association Launched Under NS Guidance. 
WPN 40:1024 p6 Oct. 28. 
——Political Attack on Western Press Splits IOJ Executive. WPN 40:1028 p3 Nov. 25. 
Bunpock, C. J. The International Executive Meets. J 31:12 p177 Dec. 
NUJ secretary reports on Budapest meeting of 10J officers. 
JACQUEMART, NOEL. Vous ne saurez rien si vous ne lizez pas cela. E 72 p15 Dec. 10. 
Editor gives inside story of French Press Federation meeting. 
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Newsprint 


ANONYMOUS. Five-page Papers, Free Circulations Early Next January. WPN 40:1027 
p3 Nov. 18. 
Sales Freedom: Little Change at the Start? WPN 40:1027 p29 Nov. 18. 
Position of leading British papers on eve of freedom of circulation. 


Official Relations with the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Conservatives Express Fears of Government Press Control. WPN 40: 1022 
p4 Oct. 14. 

——Liberal Editors’ Fears on “Correction” Powers. WPN 40:1023 p17 Oct. 21. 

——Opposition to Press Council. JJ 36:364 p155 Nov. 

——Western Union Defence Information “Protected”—Ramadier. WPN 40:1024 pi7 


Oct. 28. 
Problems of Communications Management 


ANONYMOus. Greek Newspapers Face Difficult Conditions. WPN 40:1022 p15 Oct. 14. 

Dusots, RENE. La situation économique . . . de la presse. E 68 p3 Oct. 30. 
Advertising revenue for the French press lags behind costs. 

GARREAU, GEORGES, AND OTHERS. Quelle est votre opinion au seuil de la “nouvelle année 
journalistique”? E 66 pl Oct. 10. 
Prospects for journalists’ pension system in France. 

JACQUEMART, NOEL. On doit sans tarder étudier le passage 4 10 francs. E 66 p9 Oct. 10. 
Price per copy of French dailies should rise from 7 to 10 francs. 


Radio Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. BBC’s News Technique: Develop More on Newspaper Lines, Says Donald 
McLachlan. WPN 40:1025 p4 Nov. 4. 





The Hungarian Press, 1914-18 


(Continued from Page 74) 


omission of everything not pro-com- 
munist. 

It is impossible in Hungary to pub- 
lish a pro-British article today. Pat- 
terns of instruction on how journalists 
and others are to write on Eastern and 
Western countries are obligatory. 
When somebody writes something 
which does not please the communists, 
the technique of dealing with the writer 
is as follows: A communist newspaper 
will receive from the police the text of 
the writer’s “personal file” to provide 
“ammunition” for an attack on him. 
There is no possibility of an answer to 
such destructive charges. No newspa- 
per dares defend its own collaborators 
against communist attacks. Although 
the law is still in effect requiring the 
publication of an answer to false news- 
paper charges, the communist papers 


disregard it. They never publish a re- 
traction. Nobody dares bring an action 
against a communist newspaper. 

The present rulers of Hungary have 
proceeded even against correspondents 
of foreign newspapers. The arrest of a 
Reuters correspondent in August of last 
year is a case in point. The pretext for 
such action is “to defend public opin- 
ion against fascist infiltration and to 
defend democracy.” The real reason, 
however, is the effort to extinguish 
every voice not in harmony with the 
Moscow rulers. 


The ironic thing is that socialist and 
radical politicians and writers, wh0 
were justly opposed to the former dic- 
tatorial press regime, have helped to 
build up this new system of gleich- 
schaltung. Every Eastern European 
country, except Finland, has taken this 
disastrous road. 











News for inclusion in this section . . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 
fessor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the June issue should reach him by April 20. 


NEWS NOTES 
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activities of schools and 


. Should be sent to Pro- 





INQUIRER Presents $50,000 
Facsimile Material to Temple 


WFIL, the Philadelphia Inquirer radio 
station, has given $50,000 worth of fac- 
simile equipment to Temple University 
for experimental use by the Departments 
of Journalism and Radio. 

Six receiving units are stationed on the 
campus. Journalism and radio students 
will use the equipment for experiments in 
sending various types of material by fac- 
simile. Seniors in Professor J. Douglas 
Perry’s course in “Newspaper Practice” 
will edit and makeup the copy for the 
weekly edition of the Facsimile Inquirer, 
which is now being put out by WFIL. 
Radio students will be in charge of oper- 
ating the machines. 

The first Facsimile Inquirer was put 
out from Temple University February 11. 
Walter H. Annenberg, editor and owner of 
the Inquirer, formally presented the equip- 
ment to the University at dedication serv- 
ices. 


Oklahoma Building Program 
Expands Space for Journalism 


Building modifications in the fall were 
completed in time for the University of 
Oklahoma School of Journalism to oc- 
cupy 5,800 additional square feet of floor 
Space during the spring semester. 

The building formerly shared with the 
University Press now is devoted exclu- 
sively to journalism, thereby almost 
doubling the space formerly available. 
The expansion resulted in newly-equipped 
laboratories in news photography, typog- 
raphy and advertising layout, and new 
quarters for the student paper. Four new 
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classrooms are available. Enlarged library 
facilities include a general reading room 
seating 48 students and a periodical room 
seating 24. Neal Austin was appointed 
full-time librarian in September. 

The Oklahoma Press Association mean- 
while has been pushing its campaign to 
secure a $500,000 journalism building. A 
building committee of six publishers, 
headed by Tom R. Phillips, publisher of 
the Holdenville Daily News, has under- 
taken to raise $100,000 among state news- 
paper men and to request additional funds 
from the legislature. 


Press Will Honor Thompson 
For 30 Years on Texas Staff 


Newspaper men and women of Texas 
will honor Professor Paul J. Thompson in 
Austin March 31 for his 30 years of serv- 
ice to the School of Journalism of the 
University of Texas. 

A steering committee of 10 newspaper 
men has invited the 900 graduates of the 
school and 200 others who have taken 
journalism courses. Other representative 
newspaper men also have been invited. 

Professor Thompson, director of the 
school, joined the University of Texas 
staff after graduation from the University 
of Missouri and work on small-town 
newspapers. He served in World War I. 


The University of Colorado College of 
Journalism has augmented its daily news- 
paper laboratory instruction by establish- 
ment of weekly intern work on the Boul- 
der Daily Camera. Plans are under way 
for a similar internship program at 
KBOL, Boulder radio station. 
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Seven Schools Apply 
For ACEJ Accrediting 


The Accrediting Committee of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism has under consideration the appli- 
cations of seven schools and departments 
of journalism for accreditation during the 
1949-1950 academic year, Dr. Norval 
Neil Luxon, chairman, has announced. 


After the Joint Committee of the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the National Association 
of State Universities voted to withhold 
approval of the ACEJ and other new ac- 
crediting agencies for the present, Dr. 
Luxon wrote to the presidents and jour- 
nalism heads of the seven institutions 
which had applied for accreditation, out- 
lining the history of journalism accredit- 
ing, enclosing the action of the Joint 
Committee, and asking each if it wished 
to withdraw its application or if it desired 
to be visited with a view toward accredi- 
tation. 


Without exception, the seven presidents 
asked that their institutions be considered 
for accreditation during this academic 
year. 


Dr. Earl English, executive secretary of 
the committee, is working out a schedule 
of visitations in which it is planned to 
have both a newspaper member and an 
educator member visit each of the insti- 
tutions. In the meantime, the seven com- 
mittee members are individually studying 
and evaluating the data furnished by the 
schools. 


Three Visiting Professors 
On Minnesota Summer Staff 


Three visiting professors will teach this 
summer in the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism. The two terms will 
run from June 13 to July 23 and from 
July 25 to August 27, just prior to the 


AASDJ-AATJ 
Minnesota. 

Philip F. Griffin, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of California, 
will teach both terms. He will offer re- 
porting and news editing in the first term 
and “Reporting of Public Affairs” and 
“Interpretation of Contemporary Affairs” 
in the second. 

Dr. Fred S. Siebert, director of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 


annual conventions at 
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Illinois, will offer “Current Newspaper 
Problems” during the first term. Keen 
Rafferty, director of the University of 
New Mexico Division of Journalism, will 
teach reporting and magazine writing and 
editing courses in the second term. 

A full offering of courses, many of 
them carrying graduate credit, has been 
included in the Minnesota summer pro- 
pram. 


Graham B. Hovey, lecturer in journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota, will 
lead 10 students on a summer course 
project trip to Italy as a part of the Stu- 
dent Project for Amity Among Nations 
program. 


Professor Floyd Baskette of the Emory 
University journalism staff will join the 
College of Journalism staff at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado for the 1949 summer 
term. A. Gayle Waldrop, acting dean of 
the college, will be on leave during the 
summer. Professor Baskette will teach 
“Magazine Article Writing” and “Edito- 
rials and Editorial Writing.” 


Robert D. Murphy, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is visiting associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Stanford University for spring 
quarter. Kenneth N. Stewart, New York 
University, has been appointed visiting as- 
sociate professor for the summer quarter. 


Roland E. Wolseley, professor of jour- 
nalism at Syracuse University, will be a 
member of the visiting faculty at the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, for the summer of 1949. 


Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, director of the 
Division of Journalism at Emory Univer- 
sity, will teach in the Department of Jour- 
nalism of the University of California 
during the first summer session, June 20- 
July 30. Dr. Nixon will return to Emory 
in September after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence during which he has served as 4 Vis- 
iting professor in the School of Journal- 
ism and the Institute of Communications 
Research at the University of Illinois. 


Bernard A. Shepard of Syracuse Uni 
versity will join the teaching staff of the 
Division of Journalism, Fresno (Calif.) 
State College in September. 
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Duquesne Student Publications 
Change to Varityper Offset 


Student publications at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, changed from letter 
press to the varityper offset method of 
printing early this year. Publications in- 
volved include the Duke, a weekly news- 
paper, and Duquesne, a monthly maga- 
zine. Both are published by journalism 
students as required laboratory practice. 

J. A. Lauritis, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, said the department 
also expects that construction of an FM 
radio station to provide a workshop for 
radio-journalism majors will have been 
completed by June. 

The Duquesne Department of Journal- 
ism was established in February, 1948, 
after three years as a division of English. 
It will graduate its first class in June. 
Professor Lauritis said it will add two 
full-time and two part-time instructors in 
September to the present staff of two full- 
time and three part-time professors. 


Georgia Press Institute Hears 
Five Outstanding Speakers 

Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, was one of a panel of 
widely known speakers to address the 
Georgia Press Institute at its 21st annual 
session in Athens, February 16-19. 

The Institute is sponsored by the Geor- 
gia Press Association and the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Jack Williams, editor 
of the Waycross Journal-Herald, was In- 
stitute committee chairman. 

Other speakers included Doris Fleeson, 
Washington correspondent and columnist; 
W. B. Williams, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager of the Country Gentle- 
man; Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor 
& Publisher; and Hal Boyle, Associated 
Press columnist and Pulitzer Prize winner. 


University of Houston Given 
Complete Newspaper Plant 

A complete $60,000 newspaper plant, 
that of the former Pasadena (Texas) 
Daily Times, has been donated to the 
University of Houston by R. E. (Bob) 
Smith, Houston oil operator and civic 
leader, 

The plant will be used to publish the 
Cougar, student newspaper, and other 
campus publications. N. S. Patterson, di- 


rector of publications and head of the 
journalism department, said that, by hav- 
ing a complete on-campus plant, the de- 
partment will be able to offer thoroughly 
practical training in all fields of journal- 
ism. 

The plant will print 4,000 16-page pa- 
pers an hour. The major unit is a Duplex 
web press. Also included in the gift are 
two Linotype machines, four job presses, 
and 120 tons of newsprint and magazine 
paper. 


Courses in “Communications Media” 
and “Technical Journalism” have been 
added to the journalism curriculum at 
Fresno (Calif.) State College. The first 
course will present an over-all view of 
journalism—newspapers, radio, television, 
the specialized press—and will be offered 
to non-journalism majors. The second 
course has adapted the elements of press 
relations, writing, and editing to the needs 
of agriculture and home economics ma- 
jors. 


The State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism started a new course in “Edi- 
torial Cartooning” in February. Dick 
Spencer is instructor. Mr. Spencer has 
written a textbook, which includes infor- 
mation gathered from interviews with 25 
leading cartoonists, to be published by the 
Iowa State College Press, Ames, in May. 

Another new course, offered by Leslie 
G. Moeller, director of the school, is 
“World News Channels.” 


A seminar for telegraph editors of Mid- 
western newspapers was held on the State 
University of Iowa campus in March un- 
der auspices of the Iowa Press Institute. 


As first of an annual series to be used 
as a programming guide for the Univer- 
sity radio station, WSUI, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa School of Journalism con- 
ducted a radio listening diary study for 
eastern Iowa in January. Professor Arthur 
M. Barnes directed the study. 


The Iowa Press Women, Inc., will hold 
a two-day convention April 30 and May 1 
at Iowa State College, Ames, as guests of 
the Department of Technical Journalism. 
About 75 newspaper women are expected. 
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lowa to Hold Four Seminars 
On Control of Mass Media 


The State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism will hold seminars on “Con- 
trol Analysis” in four midwestern cities in 
April and May. 

The seminars will deal with social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors related to the 
control of mass media. Dr. Charles E. 
Swanson of the School of Journalism will 
confer on the campus with sociologists, 
psychologists, political scientists, and econ- 
omists. Then, with about 15 graduate stu- 
dents, he will meet in the four cities with 
newspaper, radio, and magazine execu- 
tives. Specific dates and cities will be an- 
nounced later. 
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Television Transmitter Nears 
Completion at lowa State 

Television construction plans are pro- 
ceeding at Iowa State College, the only 
educational institution holding a standard 
television construction permit. 

Richard B. Hull, director of College ra- 
dio station WOI, has announced that the 
transmitter station is nearing completion 
and that the station’s new three-way com- 
bination transmitter tower will be erected 
in May. 

The tower is designed to transmit 
simultaneously AM and FM and televi- 
sion programs. 

The station has been making program 
and technical tests for FM broadcasting. 
The regular FM schedule is expected to 
start in May. 

Radio journalism students at Iowa State 
will prepare some of the news programs 
for the station’s FM operations. 


Trustees at Maine Approve 
New Journalism Department 

The University of Maine Board of 
Trustees has approved the establishment 
of a Department of Journalism in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

The action, said President Arthur A. 
Hauck, reflects “a friendly interest which 
editors and publishers in Maine have 
shown in the University’s journalism pro- 
gram.” 

The new department, offering a news- 
editorial sequence for juniors and seniors, 
will be activated in the 1949-50 academic 
year. Wayne Jordan, senior news editor 
of Business Week before his appointment 
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as professor of journalism at Maine in 
1946, will be head of the department. 
Professor Jordan previously had been 
news editor of the Toledo Times, news 
editor and associate editor of the Detroit 
Free Press, and managing editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Instruction in journalism at the Univer. 
sity of Maine began in 1914, when news- 
paper courses were introduced into the 
Department of English. 


Minnesota Sponsors Editors’ 
Atomic Energy Conference 

Midwestern newspaper editors and sci- 
ence reporters held an atomic energy con- 
ference at the University of Minnesota, 
January 20-22. The conference was con- 
ducted by the University Department of 
Physics and the School of Journalism in 
cooperation with the Atomic Information 
Problems Committee of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

Participating in a round-table discussion 
on “Gathering and Writing the News on 
Atomic Energy” were David Dietz, sci- 
ence editor of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers and a Pulitzer prize winner; Dr. 
Milton Silverman, science editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle; and Ned Trap- 
nell of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
public relations division. Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, director of the School of Journal- 
ism, presided. 

Dr. Quincy Wright, professor of inter- 
national law at the University of Chicago, 
spoke at another session on “The Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Energy.” Semi- 
nar leaders and speakers on_ technical 
phases of atomic energy represented the 
Minnesota Department of Physics, the 
Medical School, and the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratories, Chicago. 


Two new staff members have been 
added by the William Allen White School 
of Journalism and Public Information at 
the University of Kansas. Miss Frances 
Grinstead is visiting assistant professor. 
From 1927 to 1945 she was on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Missouri. She 1s 
author of The High Road, a novel of the 
Missouri Ozarks. Walter E. Ewert, assist- 
ant professor, formerly was on the Minne- 
apolis Tribune staff. He also has been 4 
public relations counsel in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 
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For the first time since the School of 
Journalism at Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., was opened in 1942, stu- 
dents have access to United Press wire 
copy for class use. Several weekly news 
releases Of the National Negro Press As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., also have 
been added to the “live copy” used by 
students. A third service, the semi-weekly 
mimeographed releases of the Associated 
Negro Press, has been in use for several 
years. 


The third annual radio news short 
course of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism was held February 
18-19, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Northwest Radio News As- 
sociation. Fifty radio news editors and 
reporters from six Midwestern states at- 
tended. Speakers included William Brooks, 
NBC vice-president in charge of news and 
special events, and four radio news direc- 
tors; Jack Shelley of WHO, Des Moines; 
Soren Munkhof of WOW, Omaha; James 
Lawrence of KSD, St. Louis; and Sig 
Mickelson of WCCO, Minneapolis. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell V. Charnley was in charge 
of arrangements. 


To provide students with more adequate 
facilities in news photography, radio jour- 
nalism, and journalistic research, the Mon- 
tana State University School of Journal- 
ism has spent several thousand dollars for 
new equipment and in remodeling. Sepa- 
rate quarters were provided for photoen- 
graving equipment. The Kaimin, campus 
newspaper, was given a separate dark- 
room. Other new material includes an 
Omega D-2 enlarger, a portable model 
tape recorder for radio news training, and 
a Hallicrafter receiving set with multiple 
speakers. A number of microfilm records 
of early American newspapers, a micro- 
film projector, and a microfilm viewer 
have been added to visual aid materials. 


Paul H. Wagner, associate professor in 
charge of radio journalism at Ohio State 
University, has received a certificate of 
commendation from the National Associ- 
ation of Radio News Directors for “out- 
standing performance in the field of radio 
journalism.” The award was given in rec- 
ognition of Mr. Wagner’s part in an inter- 
departmental study of listener understand- 
ing and interest in newscasts. 


Faculty-student field trips to obtain data 
and pictures on representative state week- 
lies have become a regular function of the 
University of Nebraska School of Journal- 
ism. Studies on selected papers are written 
up for the monthly magazine, the Ne- 
braska Newspaper. 


J. Warren McClure, business and ad- 
vertising manager of the Grand Forks 
Herald, who has directed all advertising 
courses in the University of North Da- 
kota Department of Journalism for two 
years, resigned February 1. The expansion 
of his work to include direction of KFJM, 
the Herald-owned radio station in Grand 
Forks, forced him to yield his teaching 
duties. Mr. McClure will be succeeded on 
the journalism staff by Henry A. Dibbern, 
retail advertising manager of the Herald. 


Tom J. McFadden has been appointed 
an instructor in journalism at Ohio State 
University to act as editorial supervisor of 
the Lantern, student newspaper. Mr. Mc- 
Fadden is a former Sunday editor of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. During the war 
he was a newspaper man in New York 
City and served with the overseas branch 
of the Office of War Information. He has 
also been a foreign service reserve officer 
in the Middle East. 

James R. Young has been appointed 
graduate assistant in radio journalism at 
Ohio State. He also is assistant news di- 
rector of WOSU, the University’s radio 
station. 


Theta Sigma Phi at the University of 
Texas recently donated $500 to the School 
of Journalism for book purchases. This 
followed an earlier gift of $750 for fur- 
nishings or books for the journalism 
library. 


Two courses, “Photoengraving” and 
“Industrial and Trade Journalism,” are be- 
ing offered by the School of Journalism at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the 
first time this year. In the first course, stu- 
dents are making use of a newly installed 
photoengraving laboratory. 


Mrs. Anne Durrum Robinson has been 
named half-time lecturer in journalism at 
the University of Texas. She is teaching 
“Radio Advertising and Continuity Writ- 


° ” 


ing. 
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Historic Negro Newspapers 
Donated to Lincoln School 

Eighty bound volumes of Negro news- 
papers of the past century, gifts of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, have been 
added to the collection of Negro news- 
papers at the Lincoln University School 
of Journalism. 

The assortment, including 26 different 
papers dating from 1879 to 1911, comes 
from the largest Negro newspaper collec- 
tion held by any depository in the coun- 
try. The Kansas _ Historical Society’s 
35,000 pages of Negro papers were all 
microfilmed as part of the Negro news- 
paper microfilm project conducted last 
year by the Committee on Negro Studies 
of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, 

The bulk of the Lincoln gift includes 
Kansas publications. Also included are 
the only known file of the Washington 
(D. C.) Grit of 1884; the Detroit Plain- 
dealer, 1889-1893; and a Little Rock 
weekly, the Arkansas Mansion, for 1883. 

Seventeen miscellaneous volumes were 
added to Lincoln’s Martha Bingham Clyce 
Memorial Collection by Chester A. Smith, 
Boston, founder of the memorial. 

Another donor, Carl R. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the Afro-American Newspapers, 
Baltimore, has sent the school a type- 
script of the minutes of the 1886 conven- 
tion of the American (Negro) Press As- 
sociation and two rare books on the 
Negro journalism field. 


$200,000 Journalism Building 
Nearly Ready at North Texas 

A new $200,000 journalism building at 
North Texas State College is nearing com- 
pletion. 

On the ground floor of the two-story 
building will be housed the journalism and 
print shop offices, and the offices of the 
College newspaper and yearbook. Addi- 
tional facilities will be provided for com- 
posing rooms, presses, a bindery, and 
storage space. 

On the second floor will be offices of 
the College news service, the literary mag- 
azine, journalism laboratory, classrooms, 
and laboratories. 

The department is headed by C. E. 
Shuford, a graduate of the University of 
Arkansas and Northwestern University. 
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Oklahoma’s Weekly Newspaper Reader- 
ship Study No. 1 was distributed in De- 
cember as a cooperative project of the 
Oklahoma Press Association and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Journal- 
ism. The study, based upon the Madill 
Record, was made by 25 upper classmen, 
graduate students, and journalism teach- 
ers under the supervision of N. R. Strader, 
special instructor. 


Richard O. Byers, graduate student in 
the School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan, and a member of 
the advertising staff of Ed Wolff and As- 
sociates, Rochester, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Department of 
Journalism at Pennsylvania State College. 
Professor Donald W. Davis, national pres- 
ident of Alpha Delta Sigma, who is in 
charge of advertising at Pennsylvania 
State, is on leave of absence this spring. 
He will inspect chapters of the fraternity 
in the leading schools of journalism. 


Charles V. Kappen, who formerly 
taught at the University of Wisconsin and 
Tulsa University and is a newspaper man 
of 10 years’ experience, has joined the staff 
of the Department of Journalism at San 
Jose State College. 


Enrollment in journalism at Southern 
Methodist University for the fall semester 
was 221, instead of 181 as reported in the 
December JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Fig- 
ures submitted for the December report 
were incomplete. Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich., whose enrollment figures 
were not listed in December, reported 79 
first-year students, 53 second-year, 78 
third-year, and 35 fourth-year for a total 
of 245. 


A new course, “The Specialized Press,” 
is being offered in the spring semester at 
Dallas College, downtown branch of 
Southern Methodist University. It is being 
taught by Pierce Shannon, editor of Drill- 
ing magazine. 


As a practical venture in cooperation 
between professional newspaper men and 
journalism educators, the Austin profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi has ar- 
ranged 25 talks by working journalists to 
be delivered during spring semester at the 
University of Texas. 
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The Syracuse University School of Jour- 
nalism staff was given a two-day holiday 
January 13-14 when members of Sigma 
Delta Chi took over classes. Question- 
naires, prepared by the University’s Eval- 
uation Center, were filled out by students 
under the direction of fraternity members. 
They offered an appraisal of journalism 
courses and teachers, with the results go- 
ing only to the faculty members con- 
cerned. 


More than 200 women’s organizations 
were represented at the first annual Wom- 
en’s Public Relations Conference spon- 
sored in January by the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Chapter of Theta Sigma Phi in co- 
operation with the Syracuse League of 
Women Voters, Kenneth G. Bartlett, dean 
of University College and chairman of the 
radio department of the School of Jour- 
nalism, gave the keynote address, “Public 
Relations—The Basis of Community Ac- 
tion.” 


Students of the University of Minnesota 
and Syracuse University have made a con- 
tent survey of 45 educational magazines 
published in the United States. The survey 
is intended to help editors plan for the 
future by recording material already pub- 
lished. The survey was sponsored by Ru- 
ral Editorial Service, syndicate for educa- 
tional periodicals, with headquarters at 
the University of Chicago. This service 
will make an analysis of survey results. 


A plan to establish three $650 scholar- 
ships in the Department of Journalism at 
the University of Tennessee was approved 
by the Tennessee Press Association in 
January. The association also pledged 
support toward eventual establishment of 
a fully accredited school of journalism at 
the University. It ratified proposals to en- 
large the department’s library through 
contributions by individual newspapers 
and to expand summer internships for 
journalism students. 


Newspaper editors of Utah were guests 
of the Journalism Department of Brigham 
Young University at a special editors’ 
round table in Provo in December. Spe- 
cial presentations were given by experts in 
education, public administration, and city 
planning. 


Top Western Speakers Address 
30th Oregon Press Conference 


The most extensive program since the 
war was given February 18-19 at the 30th 
annual Oregon Press Conference spon- 
sored jointly by the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism and the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers. 

Speakers included Houstoun Waring, 
editor of the Littleton (Colo.) Independ- 
ent, who appeared as the Eric W. Allen 
Memorial Fund lecturer; Robert R. Gros, 
manager of publicity and advertising for 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco; E. C. Sammons, president 
of the United States National Bank of 
Portland; Worth Hale, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pacific Printer and Pub- 
lisher, San Francisco; and Adam Ooms, 
production editor of Time in Los An- 
geles. 

Kenneth J. O’Connell, professor of law 
at the University of Oregon, spoke on 
“Oregon’s Proposed Code Revision and 
the Newspapers.” Also on the program 
were members of the Oregon journalism 
faculty and numerous state editors and 
publishers. 


The journalism curriculum at Texas A. 
and M. College has been revised to fit the 
objectives of the department recently es- 
tablished there. Under the plan, a profes- 
sional major is offered in the School of 
Arts and Sciences and a degree in agricul- 
tural journalism in the School of Agricul- 
ture. Special provision is made for other 
students interested in business journalism. 


George W. Healy Jr., managing editor 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, is 
conducting a new course in news staff 
management at Tulane University this 
spring. Mr. Healy was chairman of the 
Associated Press Managing Editors Asso- 
ciation from 1943 to 1946. He is a former 
director of the domestic branch of the Of- 
fice of War Information. 


SESE 


The School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Texas is purchasing a microfilm 
reader for use in its history of journalism 
course. Early in January Soundscriber 
equipment was purchased for use in re- 
porting courses. The Soundscriber has an 
attachment to record telephone inter- 
views. 
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Ohio State Submits Proposal 
Raising Journalism Requirements 


A proposal to raise School of Journal- 
ism requirements at Ohio State University 
has been submitted to the University au- 
thorities. If ratified, the plan would go 
into effect in the fall. 

At present, junior division students in 
the College of Arts, of which the school 
is a part, may take a sequence of three 
beginning courses before they become 
journalism majors, usually at the begin- 
ning of the junior year. 

Scholastic requirements for entering the 
school previously have been the same as 
those for senior division standing in the 
college—a 1.8 point-hour ratio. Appli- 
cants for the school now would be re- 
quired to have a 1.8 point-hour ratio in 
junior division work generally and at 
least 2.4 in any journalism courses they 
have taken. Students who fall below those 
requirements would go on only with per- 
mission of the journalism faculty. 


Nevada Revises Arts College, 
Uses Journalism as Model 


The four-year professional course in 
journalism at the University of Nevada 
has become a model for a revision of the 
requirements for graduation of the entire 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

Majors and minors have been abol- 
ished. In their place has been set up a 
“field of concentration” consisting of 
courses in one subject and related subjects 
from any University department. 

A requirement in humanities has been 
added to the college’s basic general 
knowledge requirements of foreign lan- 
guage, social science, and natural science 
or mathematics. 
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A specialized course for editors and 
staff members of business publications 
opened at the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, February 
10 and will continue until May 26. The 
curriculum is designed to meet the needs 
of members of the Associated Business 
Papers Organization. It includes sessions 
on editorial administration, circulation, 
promotion and research, advertising, and 
cost control. Lecturers have been drawn 
from authorities in the trade and house 
magazine fields. 
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Leaders in journalism in Salt Lake City 
have been giving a series of lectures on 
“Opportunities in Journalism” to students 
in the Department of Journalism at the 
University of Utah. Speakers have in- 
cluded Jean Ward, mid-week editor of the 
Deseret News; A. William Lund, assistant 
historian for the Church of Latter Day 
Saints; Del Leeson, promotion manager 
for Station KDYL; M. M. Molar, mana- 
ger of the United Press bureau; Ernest 
Lindford, editorial department, the Trib- 
une-Telegram; Theron Liddle, assistant 
executive editor of the Deseret News; and 
Roy Schonian, manager of the Utah State 
Press Association. 


—_—_—— 


Teaching assistants at the University of 
Utah Department of Journalism for win- 
ter term were Hays Gorey, city editor of 
the Salt Lake Tribune; John Talmage, 
feature writer for the Deseret News; and 
Le Roy Mattingly, news editor of the 
Tribune. 


A recent addition to the libraries of 
Wayne University is a collection of nearly 
500 volumes on journalism from the es- 
tate of the late Ralph L. Peters, former 
rotogravure editor of the Detroit News 
and former national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi. Mr. Peters died in 1944. The 
collection was made available to the Uni- 
versity by Mrs. Peters, formerly special 
instructor in home economics at Wayne. 


The University of Wyoming Depart- 
ment of Journalism has set up three se- 
quences in its curriculum for 1949-50. 
They are in newswriting, advertising and 
business journalism, and radio journalism. 
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A special School Journalism Workshop 
for faculty advisers of school newspapers 
will be offered in the 1949 summer ses- 
sion at Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. The journalism curriculum will be 
enlarged, with six journalism courses to 
be offered in the first six weeks and four 
courses in the second five weeks term. 


One of the features of the summer s¢s- 
sion at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
will be a week devoted to workshops and 
conferences for executives of high school 
publications and their advisers. Dates will 
be June 20-25. 
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Washington and Lee Adds 
Newspaper Men to Staff 


Horace Hood III, city editor of the 
Roanoke Times, and Herbert Patchin, free 
lance photographer and member of the 
Virginia Military Institute faculty, are vis- 
iting instructors on the Lee Memorial 
Journalism Foundation staff at Washington 
and Lee University. Both men began their 
teaching duties at the beginning of the 
spring semester. 

Mr. Hood directs a course in advanced 
reporting and Mr. Patchin is a laboratory 
instructor in news photography. 

The journalism curriculum at Washing- 
ton and Lee for two years has included 
work under the direction of practicing 
newspaper men. Mr. Hood replaces Louis 
Spilman, editor and publisher of the 
Waynesboro News-Virginian, who directed 
courses in advanced reporting at W. & L. 
during the two preceding spring terms. 

William Atkinson, managing editor of 
the Roanoke Times, rejoined the journal- 
ism teaching staff in February to take 
charge of courses in news copy editing 
and make-up. 


The University of Miami in the fall of 
1950 plans to offer for the first time a 
course in “Journalism of Hispanic Amer- 
ica.” Simon Hochberger, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, believes this to 
be the first course of its particular kind to 
be offered anywhere. 


The course will trace the history and 
development of journalism in Hispanic 
American countries, survey press laws of 
these countries, and provide a comparison 
of journalistic techniques in these coun- 
tries with practices in the United States. 
It will be given in English and will carry 
three credits. Professor Hochberger hopes 
that in time a Spanish language section 
can be added. 


——_ 


All phases of journalistic activities are 
represented among a committee of 15 
which works as an advisory council in 
aiding the Butler University Department 
of Journalism plan its programs. Serving 
on the Council are Howard Caldwell, 
Caldwell-Larkin Advertising Agency, as 
president; James Montgomery, publisher, 
New Albany (Ind.) Tribune; Herbert Hill, 
foreign editor, Indianapolis News; Ned 
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Gorrell, publisher, Pulaski County Demo- 
crat, Winemac, Ind.; Wray E. Fleming, 
general counsel for the Hoosier State 
Press Association; Stephen C. Noland, 
editor, Indianapolis News; James A. Stu- 
art, editor, Indianapolis Star; Edwin V. 
O’Neel, publisher, Hagerstown (Ind.) Ex- 
ponent; Joseph Thomas, assistant public 
relations director, Swift and Company; 
Walter Leckrone, editor, Indianapolis 
Times; Truman Felt, Washington corre- 
spondent, St. Louis Star-Times; Ben Maid- 
enberg, promotion director, Chicago Daily 
News; Henry Manz, business manager, 
Indianapolis Times; Joseph Nixon, pub- 
lisher, Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer; and 
Gilbert Forbes, radio commentator, Sta- 
tion WFBM, Indianapolis. 

Through meetings with the journalism 
staff and through individual advice and 
comment, the Department of Journalism 
gears its activities to current needs. 


A new four-credit course, “Advertising 
Production,” has been added to the busi- 
ness-management sequence at the North- 
western University Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. The course is being taught by Dr. 
Charles L. Allen, with the cooperation of 
advertising production experts in Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Laboratories for the 
course are being held in the offices of 
Young and Rubicam; Foote, Cone and 
Belding; and John W. Shaw advertising 
agencies, as well as at the R. R. Donnelley 
Company; Colorgraphic, Inc.; Partridge 
and Anderson Company; and the Milwau- 
kee Journal and Chicago television sta- 
tions. 


A 10-day institute for high school news- 
paper staff members is being planned for 
June by the Department of Technical 
Journalism at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Professor J. C. 
Stratton will direct the institute. He also 
will give a special course for sponsors of 
high school newspapers and high school 
teachers. 


Thirty editors from nine states attended 
the second annual News Editorial Clinic 
at the Medill School of Journalism Janu- 
ary 14-15. Two more conferences, one on 
editorial problems and the other on 
sports, are scheduled later in the year. 
The clinics are sponsored by the school 
and the Inland Daily Press Association. 
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A. A. T. J. 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Sponsored by the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism—national organization of more than 500 uni- 
versity and college teachers and administrators. 

















For Employers - Free Service 


No fee charged school directors who wish 
to fill staff vacancies. 
. . Just describe job and quote salary offered. 
. . Data sent promptly about teachers of journalism, 
advertising, radio, publishing, public relations. 




















For Teachers - A.A.T.J. Members 


$2 Registration Fee is paid only once. 
. . Your data sent promptly when employer calls for help. 
. Bureau makes contact for you, does not recommend 
anyone. 
. You pay only one per cent of first year’s salary on 
new job. 
. Bureau follows up all job leads at once—no delay, no 
confusion. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Lee States His Views 
On Monopoly 


To the Editor: 

Morris Ernst’s letter in your December 
number is a sincere and useful criticism of 
an unfortunate article which I join you in 
hoping will prove constructively stimulat- 
ing. If you wish, I may also be labeled as 
being “unconvinced” by Stanley K. Big- 
man’s piece of apparent special pleading 
for monopoly in communication in your 
June 1948 number. Naturally in saying 
this I mean to suggest no criticism of you 
or your estimable journal because it is the 
proper role of scholarly periodicals to 
publish contributions representing a range 
of viewpoints. So long as there is full op- 
portunity to reply, certainly no harm is 
done. 

I am writing to you on this matter be- 
cause first Bigman and then you seem to 
be of the opinion that my studies bear out 
Bigman’s contentions. One has to be very 
selective to come to such a conclusion 
from my efforts because the overwhelming 
weight of the evidence I have gathered 
points to the social utility of competition 
between communications media. 

In a letter of October 7, Bigman asked 
me for my comments on his article, and I 
sent him the following observations in a 
letter dated October 12: 


I am surprised at the air of special 
pleading your article has. It sounds like 
one side of a debate in justification of 
communications monopolies. I know 
that you did not intend to give that im- 
pression, but it is very much there. 

In my estimation, you have been 
handicapped in your work to date by 
(1) a lack of perspective on what has 
been happening to communications gen 
erally and to the newspaper industry in 
particular during the past century, (2) 
a lack of detailed knowledge concerning 
the functioning of the newspaper indus- 
try, and (3) an unfortunate choice of 
cities with which to start. I would not 
call your choice “unfortunate” if you 
had not used your findings in that lim- 


ited sphere to attack the free-market- 
place-in-ideas theory of healthy commu- 
nications. 

The first sentence in your third-from- 
last paragraph might be paraphrased in 
several ways which would possibly em- 
barrass you. “What, then, is the signifi- 
cance of the trend toward orthodoxy in 
publicly expressed political and eco- 
nomic ideas?” Or, take the next sen- 
tence: “If Italy is any criterion it is 
hard to see why life would be more 
aoe with one party than with 
wo! 


The justification you use for a local 
newspaper monopoly is also used by the 
Communists to justify one-slate elec- 
—_ in Russia. Have you thought of 


Some of the discussion seems to hinge 
on whether or not Pottsville and Bigman’s 
other unnamed towns are typical of Amer- 
ican daily newspaper cities at the present 
time. This is a question of some bearing, 
but a far more significant problem arises 
out of the fact that Bigman is attempting 
to deal with an aspect of an historical 
process, with an aspect of recent and cur- 
rent societal change. 


The question of typicalness should 
therefore not be in terms of contemporary 
American daily newspapers as a whole but 
in terms of papers in relationship to the 
current historic drift from competitive to 
monopolistic daily newspaper markets. If 
viewed in terms of existing dailies, this 
would include—near the monopolistic end 
of the continuum—the kind of economi- 
cally and culturally hemmed in competi- 
tion Bigman found in Pottsville. One needs 
to contrast the rivals in non-conformity 
left in New York City’s market (News, 


*Reference is made to Mussolini’s Italy, but 
Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s Russia would do as 
well. Bigman’s sentences (JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 25 [1948]: 131) are ‘What, then, is 
the significance of the trend toward local mo- 
nopoly? If Pottsville is any criterion it is hard 
to see why life would be more ‘lopsided’ with 
one paper than with two, except for the em- 
ployees of the papers.” 
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Times, World-Telegram, Worker, Post, 
and Journal-American among others) with 
the rivals in conformity in a Pottsville and 
with the non-rivals in conformity in Kan- 
sas City. If viewed historically, it would 
be quite helpful to compare the contents 
of dailies in a city as the number of own- 
erships dropped from say five to three to 
two to one. Only in these ways can one 
see what is lost by restricting or elimi- 
nating competition in the market place for 
ideas. Only thus can one see the daily 
newspaper become more and more an en- 
tertainment medium and less and less a 
trusted instrument of political and eco- 
nomic interpretation and guidance. 

Even though Columbia University’s Bu- 
reau of Applied Social Research has un- 
dertaken research for special interests, I 
do not believe that Ernst sought to im- 
pugn Bigman’s motives or that you an- 
swered his question. After all, there are 
many rewards of a very respectable sort 
for special pleading in behalf of the daily 
newspaper industry, but it is also a fair 
observation that both the Social Science 
Research Council and Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Applied Social Research 
are transmitters and not originators of 
funds. Ernst merely asks from whom they 
are transmitting those funds. If Bigman is 
not an employee of the Bureau, then why 
the identification? The Bureau as such, as 
I understand it, is not a degree granting 
institution. It is a supplementary training 
and service agency. 

I certainly want to share with you the 
hope that a great deal more research of an 
objective nature shall be carried on in the 
field of competition and non-competition 
between communications media. Except 
for a few hardy persons like Hutchins and 
Ernst, we Americans are all too compla- 
cent about the dissipation of that dynamic 
of healthy human society, the clash of op- 
posing ideas on significant political, eco- 
nomic, religious, and other social issues. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
Professor of Sociology and 

Anthropology 

Wayne University 


Bigman Reveals His 
Financial "Angels" 
To the Editor: 

There is little in the letters of Messrs. 
Ernst and Lee, I believe, that would not 
be clarified by a more careful reading of 
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my article. As one example: on the ques- 
tion of Pottsville’s “typicalness” I pointed 
out that “. . . there is no way of know- 
ing, offhand, how typical the Pottsville 
situation is of the United States, or even 
of smaller cities.” (JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly, June 1948, p. 130.) 


Next, a few words seem to be needed 
on what appears to be the important ques- 
tion of the political implications of my 
article, and my own motivations. “Like 
Hutchins and Ernst” and Lee, I am far 
from feeling “complacent about the dissi- 
pation of . . . the clash of opposing ideas 
on significant . . . issues.” The “trend to- 
ward orthodoxy” disturbs me greatly. In- 
deed, I thought that a major implication 
of my study was precisely its documenta- 
tion of this trend in actuality: a picture of 
rivalry in orthodoxy, or conformity. In 
pointing out that these papers no longer 
offered a “clash of opposing ideas,” | 
wished to stress that the existence of a 
plurality of papers merely served to create 
the illusion of a choice of viewpoints for 
the readers. That is why I asked whether 
an increase in the number of publishers 
would make any difference. 

Finally, there is the vexing question of 
who paid me to write the article. Well, 
why not make a clean breast of it? I had 
two financial “angels” all along. One paid 
me a $90-a-month subsidy and my tuition 
at Columbia University while I did the re- 
search and wrote the master’s thesis on 
which the article was based. That was the 
Veterans Administration. The second, Co- 
lumbia’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, “transmitted” from its student 
training funds (supplied by Columbia) to 
the Pottsville newspapers the cost of two 
three-month subscriptions—under $10. 

STANLEY K. BIGMAN 
Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


Editor Advocates More 
"Academic Scrutiny" 
To the Editor: 

It was most constructive of Mr. Carl C. 
Webb to get out the analysis of the “Two 
Portland Newspapers Join in Vice Cru- 
sade,” published in your December issue. 

Think what an influence it would be if 
every newspaper knew that it was working 
under what might be described as scien- 
tific scrutiny! That is, suppose there was 
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an academic report every year on what 
each major paper had done, with this re- 
port given to the public. Many papers, I 
am afraid, rely on public forgetfulness, 
and with some reason. 
Anyhow, thanks again. 

PHIL PARRISH 
Editor, Editorial Page 
Portland Oregonian 


Junior Colleges Have 
A Champion 


To the Editor: 


Another attack on junior college jour- 
nalism, this time by Dr. Norval N. Luxon 
in his presidential address to the AASDJ 
convention delegates last fall, was printed 
in the December 1948 issue of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. In this address, Dr. 
Luxon charged that junior colleges, as 
well as liberal arts colleges, are incapable 
of training journalists on a truly profes- 
sional level. He suggested that they con- 
fine themselves to non-professional pro- 
grams in journalism and make no pretense 
of training journalists for the professional 
field. In addition, he asked for the cooper- 
ation of all AASDJ members to help keep 
further programs in journalism from de- 
veloping in these smaller schools. 


The arguments advanced by Dr. Luxon 
differ but little from the scores of others 
which have been voiced against junior col- 
lege journalism during the past few years. 
So often have they been repeated that they 
are now accepted in most quarters without 
question. But like other disputes, this one 
also has two sides, and it appears that the 
other side of this one warrants rather se- 
rious consideration. Incredible as it may 
seem, there is considerable evidence to in- 
dicate that junior college journalism does 
have a legitimate existence, that much of 
the criticism leveled against smaller jour- 
nalism programs is unjust, and that four- 
year schools could re-examine their own 
curricula with profit. 


For several years large schools of jour- 
nalism have argued that junior colleges 
and other small schools are not capable 
of teaching journalism on a professional 
level and for this reason should be elimi- 
nated. Their convictions in this matter 
have been so firm that they have set up 
an accreditation system designed to help 
tliminate these small schools from the 
field of journalism education. 
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In their original thesis, four-year schools 
are right—junior colleges are incapable of 
training journalists on a truly professional 
level. Moreover, owing to their shorter 
programs and limited facilities, it does not 
seem likely that such small institutions 
will ever be able to achieve professional 
standards. However, in spite of these 
weaknesses, it should be pointed out that 
junior colleges are reasonably well pre- 
pared to offer training in fundamental 
journalistic techniques as well as some 
amount of general or cultural education. 
This is not a remarkable achievement cer- 
tainly, but are four-year schools doing 
much better, in spite of their professed 
high standards? 


Evidence seems to indicate that they are 
not, that the work of four-year schools is 
very much akin to the work of junior col- 
leges, that even their curricula are similar 
to those of small schools, except that the 
curricula of large schools are much more 
elaborate than those of junior colleges. 
Consequently, if the work of junior col- 
leges is inadequate, according to profes- 
sional standards, so also is the work of 
four-year schools. And if either institution 
has any justification for existing, junior 
colleges do, for their educations are much 
more economical to obtain. 


It is apparent by this time, that four- 
year schools, either accidentally or inten- 
tionally, are overlooking three very im- 
portant fundamentals. The first of these is 
that technical skill in journalism depends 
not so much upon formal instruction, as 
upon natural ability. Second, because 
technical training can be administered 
more economically by smaller schools, it 
is doubtful that this type of instruction 
can be justified solely in four-year institu- 
tions on any grounds. And third, it appears 
that in general four-year schools are mis- 
taking their more elaborate programs in 
technique training for the truly profes- 
sional level of education that they are so 
interested in maintaining. 


In the light of the above conclusions, 
then, the whole problem seems to boil 
down to these points. In order to justify 
their own existence as professional schools 
of journalism, four-year schools must be- 
gin offering journalism training on the 
professional level which has as yet only 
existed in their imaginations. Achievement 
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of this goal will demand that they re- 
organize their curricula entirely, leaving 
training in journalistic techniques to the 
junior colleges and other small schools. 
It will demand that they integrate the 
teaching of journalism with all the social 
sciénces, that they relate journalism to the 
social, economic, and political problems of 
our times. This will be a difficult task, but 
one which is far nearer the professional 
level they seek than mere training in jour- 
nalistic techniques. 

If attainment of this goal is impossible, 
then four-year schools should admit de- 
feat and go out of business entirely, leav- 
ing the training of journalists up to the 
junior colleges, which are capable of of- 
fering training in techniques much more 
economically than four-year schools. 

Should four-year schools succeed in at- 
taining this truly professional level of 
training, however, it is still doubtful that 
they will be justified in working for the 
elimination of the smaller schools. The 
practical aspects of the job must not be 
forgotten. Journalists must still be trained 
for the lower levels of jobs within the pro- 
fessional field. And these jobs, being rela- 
tively simple in nature, require little more 
than technical skill from the workers who 
perform them. Certainly, it would be un- 
fair as well as impractical to expect pro- 
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these jobs. It is to train these groups of 
journalists that junior colleges will still 
have a legitimate function. 

GLENN H. Dow er* 
University of Illinois 


INDEX Inspires Desire 
For Back Copies 


To the Editor: 

It took me a long time to follow Gayle 
Waldrop’s advice about sending a check 
for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. What a 
book! And I got the Index for a quarter- 
century as a bonus! Now I wish I had 
some of those back copies. Are they pro- 
hibitively expensive, or are there ways to 
catch up without breaking the bank? 

. . » The QUARTERLY is absorbingly in- 
teresting, attractively printed, and chock 
full of information that should be enor- 
mously helpful. 

OxIE REICHLER 
Editor, Herald Statesman 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Eprror’s Note: Except for certain num- 
bers out of print, back copies of the Quar- 
TERLY may be obtained from the Business 
Manager at $1.25 each. 


*The author of this letter has written his 
master’s thesis on the subject of journalism edu- 
cation in the junior college. The thesis is avail- 


able for loan from the library at the University 


fessionally trained journalists to assume of [linois. 





“Editorial pages should never be immune to responsibility for their own 
words and behavior. We have a by-word on our staff: ‘We ain’t God!’ We 
say this humbly to our readers quite frequently, although in different 
words. We admit that we are human, that we could err, that our opinion 
about something isn’t necessarily any better than anybody else’s. We pub- 
lish on our editorial pages a lot of debate—by readers, by reputable col- 
umnists and reporters on the national scene, from other newspapers and 
publications. This is part of the process of making people think. We be- 
lieve that if we are right in our editorial convictions, an adequate amount 
of informedness and understanding by our readers will bring them pretty 
much to our views. If prejudice stands in their way, we try honestly and 
temperately to analyze it. If lack of information stands in their way, we 
try to get the authoritative data called for.”—ForREst W. SEYMOUR, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, at 1948 AATJ-AASDJ convention. 





